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What it is that e a Man ridiculous ; 
and the Means to ayoid it. 


Wherein ate Repreſented 


The different MANNERS 
and CHARACTERS of Perſons 
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To H. K. Equire. 
N S 7 R; . 
HE Nature of this little 


Preſent, obliges me to de- 
| viate from the common 
Road of Dedications, and therefore 

you mult not expect I thould ftrew 
my Way to you with Incenſe, or at- 
tempt to make your Panegyrick. 
Voull find the Deſign of it is to 
prevent or remedy Prejudice, Affe- 
ctation and Vanity, to prune the 
Excreſcences of Self- Love, and by 
expoſing all the antick Shapes and 
apiſh Poſtures of Ridicule, ſhew you 
what it is to deport your ſelf like a 
Man in the Commerce of the World; 
and under this View, you muſt per- 
mit me to talk to you with a Free- 
dom and Familiarity, ſomewhat like 
W that 
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DEDICATION. 
that of your Tutor; to call your 
Thoughts and Reflexions home, and 
open your Eyes to a Proſpect which 
young People feldom care to dwell 
upon, that is, Themſelves. I muſt 


confeſs, the Advantages of your E- 


ducation ſeem to ſuperſede this La- 
bour, and to render it either ſuper- 


fluous or preſumptuous: For you 


are now breathing the pure and ſa- 
lutary Air of Parnaſſus, and drinking 
at the Streams of Helicon : You are 
admitted to the Court, where Learn- 
ing and the Muſes keep their Reſi- 
dence, and good Manners are taught 
and practisd in all their Branches 
and Extent. You abound in Pre- 
cepts and Examples, and wharever 
may contribute to form your Head, 


and adorn your Mind, and make you 


Wiſe and Good: But then, Sir, I 
muſt remind you, that, with all theſe 
happy Circumſtances, there is one 


Thing 


— 
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Thing little conſider d or appre- 
- hended, naturally apt to prove a 
Temptation and a Snare to you, 
which you cant be too carefully 
caution d and arm d againſt; I mean, 
your too unfortunate and too early 
Succeſſion to the Eſtate of your An- 
ceſtors, That Greenneſs of Age, 
which entitles to inherit, ſeldom qua- 


lifes to live; and tis a real Hard- 


ſhip upon a young Gentleman to be 
ted into the Hands of his own 
Power, before he arrives to the Years, 
which give Maturity to his Reaſon 
and his Judgment. How ungovern- 


able are the Paſſions and Sallies of 


Youth, when licensd and indulg'd ? 
What Swarms of Caprices and Fan- 
cies infeſt this Seaſon of Life, which 
would wither and periſh in the Em- 
bryo, unleſs enliven'd with Wealth, 
which hatches and fledges the Chi- 
mera's? Thoſe Projects of Pleaſure 
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and Vice, of Folly and Love, the uſual _ 
Objects and Entertainments of juve- 
nile Minds, ſtart out and flouriſh in 
the Sun- ſhine of a plentiful Fortune, 
and make the Perſon odious and ri- 
diculous, whom an obſcurer State 
might have ſhelter d with the Re- 
putation of Sobriety and Diſcretion. 
Your greateſt Security in this Parti- 
cular, is your native Modeſty, and 
genuine Diſpoſitions to Vertue, im- 
proved and cultivated by the Care 
and Conduct of an Academical Edu- 
cation; from whence, Sir, you ma 
learn to put a due Value upon thoſe 
happy Minutes you employ in it; 
the beſt Opportunity to ſtore your 
Soul with ſound Senſe, and honour- 
able Principles, which will improve 
with Years, and exert themſelves in 
all the Parrs of Lite. Here, Sir, you 
will be furniſh'd with a Method, 
how to ſpend your time, the greateſt 
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Incumbrance upon the Hands of un- 
tutor d Gentlemen, without Recourſe 
to ſuch Arts and Amuſements, as 
debaſe a Man beneath himſelf, and 
make him the moſt contemptible 
Thing in the World. For, pray Sir, 
ask yourſelf this Queſtion, whether 
are the more rational Animals of the- 
two, the Dogs, whoſe Nature and 
Buſineſs it is to follow the Game, or 
their Maſters, who make it their only 
Buſineſs to follow the Dogs? Con- 
ſider, which is the more important 
Employment, that of a Child, play- 
ng with Toys and Feathers, or that 
of a Man, continually dealing in 
Cards and Dice? He that has not 
learnt to employ his Hours to better 
Purpoſe, is a Thing that ſeems ſent 
into the World like Inſects, only to 
bask in the Gleams of the warm 
Day, and be impertinent and good 
for nothing; and yer I need not tell 
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you, there are Numbers, who by 2 
ſtill more criminal and ſcandalous; 
Conduct, fink into Beaſt and Pro- 
digy. Your propitious Stars have 
provided better for you, and ſup- 
ply'd you with all the Means and 
. ge to raiſe your Merit, 
and qualifie you for important Ser- 
vices to your Country. Tis in 
your Power to chuſe whether you 
will bury your Talent, and let it 
ruſt in Obſcurity and Silence; or 
whether you will be at the Pains to 
poliſh and brighten up your Parts, 
and make your ſelf Eminent and 

Conſpicuous to the World. You 
have conſiderable Examples before 
your Eyes; and, could you inherit the 
Vertues, as you do the Eſtate of 
your Family, you would need no- 
ching more to your Accompliſh- 
ment. ' Your Grand- father's Learn- 
ing and Politeneſs, your Father's Ge- 
. 
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neroſity and good Nature, your Mo- 
ther's;Piety and Goodneſs, are all 
perfect Originals in their Kind, and 
upon theſe Models, as the Painter 
drew his Venus from the united Beau- 
ties of the Age, you may build and 
ſmiſh the Gentleman. But what a 
Task will you think impos d on you, 

when you ſhall find that Learning, 
and Merit, and Wit, and Beauty, 
the chief Endowments of Mind and 
my may be of little Service to the 
Poſſeſſor, unleſs he be inſtructed in 
the Art of Living, and the Art of 
Pleaſing? There are certain curious 
and fine Touches of the Pencil, 
which add Life and Charms to the 
Piece; ſome additional Graces to the 
Muſick, which render the Conſort ſo 
raviſhing and killing; and there are 
ſome Dreſſes and Deportments, ſome 
Miens and Airs of Virtue which 
make it ſo powerful and penetrating. 


The 
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The Difficulty conſis in drawing 
out the glittering Store, and employ- 
ing it on pertinent Occaſions; in 
{ſpreading a Man's Merit without 
3 Vanity and Aﬀectation, and in ſhi- 

| ning in ſuch a manner, as not to- 
dale and confound, and raiſe the 
Envy and Indignation of Beholders. 
Happy he that has found the noble 

Seecret at once, to deſerve and pleaſe! 
Nature, and Art, and Fortune, and 
Favour, and a potent Conſtellation, 
muſt all combine to furniſh out a 
Merit thus acceptable to Mankind. 
It will require great Commerce, and 
long Practice to perfect him in this 
Science: He muſt ſtudy Men and 
Books, the World and Himſelf, and 
be able to riſe or ſtoop to all the 
different Abilities, and comport with 
the various Tempers and Humours 
of Men. He muſt, eſpecially, pe- 
netrate into that Je ne ſcat quoi, 
wiich 
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which makes ſome ſo well receiv'd, 
and others of equal Merit ſo diſguſt- 
ful, which in the one provokes 
and encourages, and in the others 
prevents an forbids Ridicule. In 
this, Sir, I muſt profeſs my ſelf as 
unable to dire& you in the Theory, 
as I am to obſerve the Practice; it 
may be of no little Uſe to you to 
read this little Tra&t of a Perſon, 
who has travell'd the Country be- 
fore you, and furniſh'd you with 
Memoirs and Obſervations, which 
your own Judgment, as you pals, 
will verifie and corrqborate, and fix 
deeper in your Memory : When you 
find your own Sentiments painted to 
the Life, and the Manners of your 
Acquaintants delicately touch d, and 
as clearly deſcrib d as acted, you'll 
be ſtruck with an agreeable Surprize, 
and cry out with the Trojan, 


Qu 
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Que regio in terris noſtri non plena 
laboris? By 


You'll wonder to ſee your own ſe- 
cret Thoughts, Deſires and Paſſions, 
thus meet you in a Glaſs, and be 
apt to enquire, who it is has ſtoln 
your Picture? And by the Colla- 
tion and Compariſon of Characters, 
Things and Perſons, you'll extract 
what is odious and offenſive, what 
is charming and delicious in Con- 
verſation, and what makes or ſpoils 
the well-bred Man! You'll find here 
a delicate kind of Ethicls, not taught 
by the Maſters of that Science : 
Some intellectual Immoralities, flow- 
ng rather from the Head than Hearr, 
which, though the Will has little tg 
do in them, have as ill Conſequen- 
ces in Life, as thoſe of a more ma- 
lignant Nature. A ſingle Word miſ- 


plac'd 
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plac'd or miſs-tim'd, a Look, a Ge- 
ſture or a Smile, mal d propos, may 
have troubleſome Effects. But, not 
to anticipate you in your Diſcove- 
ries, I will only venture to lay in 
one Precaution againſt a foibleſſe 
your Situation is moſt likely to 
expoſe you to, which is Fondneſs of 
Praiſe and Commendation. The 
Heart has no Avenue ſo open, as 
that to Flattery, which, like ſome En- 
chantment, lays all its Guards aſleep; 
and, if this ſhonld be your weak 
Side, you'd find it expos d to con- 
tinual Batteries, which there would 
be no withſtanding. Some would 
humour your Vanity out of Intereſt, 
and others out of Raillery and Sport; 
and the Event would be the neglect- 
ing to acquire thoſe good Qualities 
that poiſon d Incenſe endows you 
with, and a wonderful Fund of 
Ridicule. To prevent this, when- 

ever 
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ever you are fed with the Notions of 
your Quality and Fortune, your an- 
tient Houſe and fine Eſtate, your De- 
pendents and Tenants, reflect what 
a Figure it becomes you to make to 
be equal to theſe Advantages. . Think 
how many Ingredients enter the Con- 
ſtitution of a Gentleman, and how the 
Mixture of one Vice or Folly, de- 
praves and corrupts the whole Com- 
poſition. Conſider what you owe to 
the Expectations of your Friends and 
Country, and how you ought to an- 
ſwer them. With the due Influence 
of theſe Thoughts, you will reſolute- 
ly purſue the Progreſs you have ſo 
well begun, and lay an carly Foun- 
dation of good Learning and good 
Breeding, Vertue and Honour, which 
you ll have leiſure hereafter to ſuper- 
ſtruct and adorn in all the Offices of 
Life. Now, Sir, if youll pardon 
this Freedom, I ſhall be the leſs con 
. 
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cern d for what will be ſaid by others, 
of trifling away Time in the Tranſ- 
lation. Every Man has his Diver- 
ſions, and as there is ſomething of 
Commendation in that fort of Play, 
which deſigns the Stakes for the Ad- 
vantage of the Poor, there can be no 
great Diſcredit in ſpending a few va- 
cant Hours in Charity to the Rich : 
The Ladies as well as Gentlemen, 
will find ſomething here they may 
improve by ; there being nothing 
more wanting in the World, than a 
Practice ſuitable to theſe Reflexions, 
which would file off the unevenneſs 
of Tempers, and make Converſation 
much eaſier and more ſatisfactory 
than it is commonly found to be. 


J am, 
SIR. 
Your faithful 
Humble Servant, 
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N Eflexions, upon Ridieule, aw 
'the Means to avoid'i it, "ie 


w 


Advertiſement. 

7 IS not an extravagant and groſs Ri- 
dicule that is the Buſineſs of theſe 
Reflexions, but that nice one, the 
moſt polite People ſometimes fall ins 

to without perceiving it. It often happens that 

theſe very things they pride themſelves in, and 

affect to diſtinguiſh themſelves by, expoſe them 

to Contempt and Raillery, becauſe they can't 


conceal a fooliſh Vanity in their ways, or an 


unreaſonable Defire of pleaſing and out-doing 
all the World, Hence proceeds that Relus 
Fance to yield, and go into the Reaſons of 
others, whilſt an importunate Obſtinacy to de- 
fend their own Opinions runs them into many 
Extravagancies and Follies, Moſt of the 
things ſo hotly diſputed are Trifles of no Con- 
ſequence, and yet People make it a Point of Ho- 
nour to gain a chimerical Victory. An Ex- 
ceſs of Sincerity is equally ridiculous with this 
Obſtinacy and Conceitedneſs, as when we find 
People of ſuch a Character, as will be always 
ſaying ſomething diſguſtful to the Perſons they 
converſe with, What reaſon have they to turn 
Counſellors before their Advice is asd: _ 

B ont 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
don't love thoſe that tell us of our Faults ; 
our defire is to be flatter d and applauded. 
'Tis, eſpecially, an Impertinence to blame in 
others thoſe Faults which we are liable to be 
cenſur d for our ſelves, and which are more 
manifeſt and greſs in us, than in theſe we pre- 
tend to reprehend. 

We feel an uneafie Reſentment againſt thoſe 
that interrupt us in relating an Adventure, or 
telling a Story, and think them rude and ill- 
bred People, and yet, if we take not heed, we 
continually fall into the ſame Error. 

In like manner, we ſuffer by the Indi ſcre- 
tion of thoſe who liſten to our ſecret Diſcourſe, 
the Attention they manifeſt to ſteal our Se- 
crets from us, provokes us againſt them. We 
ſhall fee by the enumeration of the Faults of 
Mankind, how carefully we ought to watch our 
ſelves, to avoid being Ridiculous. 

We choſe rather to treat this Subject by looſe 
and disjointed Thoughts, than by long Chas 
pi2rs and compleat Tracts, which mould have 
been, haps, more tedious and leſs uſeful : 
The eager and impetuous Genius of the Reader, 
loves Novelty and diverſifyd Matters, but 
tires under long Diſcourſes upon the ſame Sub- 
jects ; the hope of ſeeing new Countries, and 
making new Diſcoveries, is 4 Spar to the 


Curioſity. 
Theſe 


* 
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Theſe Reflexions were made at different Sea- 
ſons and on different Occaſions, Ly examining 
the ill Carriage, the ridiculous Ways and 
Whimſies of Men, and the Reaſons why certain 
Perſons of ſufficient Merit have not the faculty 
of F leafing . | 2 

Me offer not this to the Publick as a thing 
of extreme Conſequence ; we can only [ay there 
is not a Page, but a Man may profit by; the 
Picture of the Vices here criticis d, will ſerve 


— 
. 


for a Rule to amend them: A Man that feels 


himſelf ſmitten in his weak Parts, and ſees 
himſelf painted to the Life, immediately con- 
ceives e Spleen againſt the Author; in 
this, reſembling a deformd Woman when you 
ſbem her the Glaſs. 

Jam apt to think, that they who ſpeak in 
Publick, will find in theſe Reflexions, as ſimple 
as they appear, ſomething wherewithal to em- 
telliſh their Diſcourſes, which for the genera- 
lity are empty of Thought ; they go not to the 
bottom of Men's Manners ; they are not ſuffi» 
ciently acquainted with the Doubles and Fol- 
dings of an human Heart, and the ill Effects 
of the Paſſions : They ſpeak only indefinite 
and general things, which no body is concern d 
in, and which awaken not the Auditor's At- 
_; you muſt paint him, if youll awaken 
im. 
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ADVERTISEMENT: 
Te Names made uſe of in this T reatiſe are 


Hctitious; the Vices therein expos'd are the 


Infirmities of Man's Nature, which are di- 
ſpers'd amongſt Mankind in general, but meet 
in no one Man in particular. 

Tow'll find here, perhaps, ſome Maxims and 
Touches that ſeem to coincide, and which the 
unintelligent will confound with one another; 
the Reaſon is, that in the Vices and Paſſions, 
there are nice Differences, that are only diſtin- 
guiſh'd by good Judges: To (hew them as they 
enght, you muſt put them in different Lights, 
and under ſuch Circumſtances as diſcover the 
Degree, and brighten up the Folly. Tempers, 
Humours and Conjunctures, give new Poſtures 
to Vices, if I may uſe that Expreſſion : The 


Male of the Mind, and Motions of the Heart, 


Affections and Intereſts, change the Nature of 


the Paſſions, which are different in all Men, 


which made me think that theſe ſeeming Re- 
petitions were neceſſary to the Execution of 


my Deſign. 
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RIDICULE:; 


AND 


The Means do avoid it. 


MAN may fall into Ridicule, tho 
A endow'd with Parts, and perſonal 


Merit, and fine Qualities, and 
= ſingular Talents, if he knows not 
how to put them in Practice. On the con- 
trary, Men of a moderate Deſert make 
themſelves courted, and by their Charms 
and Politeneſs, eclipſe the brighteſt Wits; 
becauſe they have, 1 know not what Blunt- 
neſs, and Ruſticiry, and ridiculous Ways 
with them. 
Men are made for Society, and there- 
fore the moſt uſeful of all Sciences is the 
Eu Art 
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Art of Living, which guards us perpetual- 
ly againſt Ridicule, and teaches us to avoid 
whatever may diſguſt the Perſons we con- 
verſe with, and diminiſh the Pleaſure they 
taſte in our Converſation. 

Good Qualities ſometimes contribute to 
make a Man ridiculous, when he makes 
not a good Uſe of them; if he has Wit 
and Spirit, he'll think to ſhine in Conver- 
ſation, and carry every thing his own 
Way ; he'll exerciſe a deſpotical Empire 
over Opinions; his Wit will ſometimes 
carry him to extrayagant Singularities and 
dangerous Indiſcretions, which will make 
him feard where ever he comes, becauſe 
hes Magiſterial on all Occaſions. 

Let a Man have never ſo much Merit, 
tis not beſt to ſhew himſelf too much. 
There are few People but leſſen others 
Eſteem of them, by a long Acquaintance, 
becauſe they will not always be under the 
conſtraint of concealing their Faults. | 

The Ambition to pleaſe thofe we ar firſt 
are acquainted with, kceps us upon our 
Guard, and makes us put our beſt Side 
outermoſt, but proportionably as this De- 
ſire abates, the Care of Concealing our Im- 
perfections wears off, and we ſhew our 
ze:ves naked, as I may ſay. "Tis al- 
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moſt the ſame as with an Husband and a 
Wife; in the early Days of their Marriage, 
they take Care to appear to each other 
with all their Advantages, but at laſt they 
are weary of this Conſtraint, which is the 
firſt Step towards that Indifterence they 
have for one another all the reſt of their 
Lives. | 

"Tis pretty difficult ro conceive why 
ſome People, in whom we find uncommon 
Qualities, dont pleaſe, and why we re- 
main unaffected with the Beauty of certain 
Women : Their extravagant, indiſcreet, 
ill-bred, ſtarcht or giddy Carriage, de- 
{troys the Impreſſions their Beauty had 
made: Their moral and intellectual Imper- 
fections, prevent their external Charms 
from having their Effect. 

'Tis a Folly to wink againſt our own 
Imperfections, and to ſeek pitiful Argu- 
ments to evade the Thoughts of them; 
for though it may be caſie to put a Fal- 
lacy upon our ſelyes, there's no impoſing 
upon the Publick, a penetrating and inexo- 

rable Judge. Did we take the {ame Pains 
to get rid of our Paſſions, as to diſguiſe 
them, we ſhould find a Cure of them ; 
now tis hard to determine which is beſt, 


an exceſſive Care to conceal our ſelves, or 
B 4 that 
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that Supineſs of thoſe who are always ex- 
poſing their weak Part, and giving them- 
{elves intirely up to a lazy Indifference, 
amongſt whom the trouble of Conquering 
a ruling Paſſion, or at leaſt of Diſſembling 
it, often carries it above the Love of Fame 
or Fortune, notwithſtanding the Preyalence 
of theſe Deſires. 1 

"Lis certain that every Man has his 
Faults, this is a Miſery inſeparable from 
numan Nature, but others ought not to 
{utter by them. The chief Study of a 
worthy Man ought to be, how to be de- 
liver'd from his Vices, at leaſt how to 
conceal them; that which goes by the 
Name of Great Merit, is ſometimes no- 
ching but a great Artifice to hide our Im- 
perfections. | 

How many are there in the World that 
go for Men of a ſublime Genius, becauſe 
no body has founded the Depth of them? 
How many are there that have the Repu- 
tation of modeſt and ſtrict Women, be- 
cauſe they have the Art to conceal their 
Intrigues, and no body takes the Pains to 
track them: 7laria died with the Repu- 
tation of a Veſtal ; had ſhe carried her Ca- 
binet into the other World, ſhe had been 
f£ecaracd as a Pattern of Sobricty. She a- 
3 ̃ ways 
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ways took care to conceal her little Cor- 
reſpondences with extraordinary Conduct, 
but the Love- Letters ſhe forgot to burn, 
have unhappily open'd Myſterics which 
no body was let into before 
Publick Eſteem is commonly more ow- 
ing to Fate or Fortune than true Merit; 
and a great Reputation requires both Ad- 
dreſs and good Luck for the obtaining 
and preſerving it. Man is made up of 
good and bad Qualities, and theſe are the 
Plans he is to work upon to fit himſelf for 
the Palate of the World, in doing which, 
he muſt husband his Talents, and ſo time 
and qualifie their Exerciſe as to diſguſt no 
body by them. That which ſurprizes ac 
firſt, ſoon after makes leſs Impreſſion, and 
ar laſt grows diſtaſtful, We ſometimes 
loſe the Eſteem of Men, whilſt the good 
Qualities that deſerv'd it continue in their 
full Force. A too frequent Commerce with 
the ſame Perſons, degrades a Man of a 
certain Air of Dignity, which Retirement 
and Gravity give to ſuch as ſhew them- 
{elves more rarely. 

Mie are taken with their firſt Addreſs, 
vut the more we converle with them, the 
tels their rare Qualitics affect us. 


1 


The 


to Reflexion upon Ridicule. 
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The deſire of Pleaſing is natural; all 
Men endeavour to make themſelves ac- 
ceptable to the Perſons they ſee often, and 
to merit their Eſteem; even thoſe of the 
meaneſt and moſt ſordid Occupations would 
have the Glory of Pre- eminence in them: 
But though all ſo ſtudiouſſy affect to give 
themſelves a Politeneſs and Diſtinction, ve- 
ry few arrive to it, becauſè they are igno- 
rant of the Road they ought to take: The 
{ureſt and the ſhorteſt would be that of ob- 
ſerving in Men of Merit, what it is diſtin» 
guiſhes them from the Vulgar; and in o- 
thers that are not taking. what it is in them 
that is diſguſtful. The School of the World, 
if we knew what Uſe to make of it, is beſt 
capable of all things to form the Mind, 
and give it that Tincture of Politeneſs, 
which is not obtain'd but by ſecing polite 
Perſons, and by copying after their Pat- 
tern. 

There are few that ſtudy to know their 
own Failings, becauſe tis a Science that di- 
ſturbs and wounds their Vanity. They com- 
monly flatter themſelves with the poſſeſ- 
ſion of thoſe good Qualitics which they are 
ſo far from having, that they have the ve- 
ry Reverſe of them; they are infinitely out 


in their Accounts, whilſt they confidently 
aſſert 
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aſſert they are good - natur d, complaiſant 
and eaſie; they are commonly blunt, rough 
and diſreſpectful. 


— 2 1 
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Concerning Unpoliteneſs. 


Npoliteneſs is not a ſingle Fault, but 

a Conſtellation of many Vices. Tis 
{ometimes a groſs Ignorance of Decorum, 
or a ſtupid Unconcern'dneſs, that robs o- 
thers of the Reſpects we owe them. Tis 
Moroſeneſs and ill Nature, which ſettle a 
Man in a conſtant Diſpoſition ro oppole 
himſelf to whatever may pleaſe another; 
tis the Product of a fooliſh Vanity which 
throws oft all Regards for every body ; of 
an haughty and fantaſtick Humour, that 
exalts itſelf above the Rules of civil Life; 
or of a dark Spirit of Moroſeneſs, that 
makes its chief Diverſion to rebuff People 
and diſoblige them. 

 Unpoliteneſs is perhaps, of all Vices. 
that which makes a Man moſt deſpiſable, 
and intangles him in moſt Inconveniences; 
we pardon him in his Inficmirics, we even 
excuſe Bluntneſſes and Extravagances that 
eſcape him; but Unpolitenels is a kind of 
Habit 


+ 
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Habit which a Man continually ſuffers by; 
it ſtrikes to the quick when it flows min- 
gled with cold Blood, becauſe it then ex- 
preſſes Scorn and Contempt; and tis what 
a Man never forgives, as having always 
ſo good an Opinion of himſelf, as to be- 
lieve he deſerves fair Quarter. 

The unbecoming Rudeneſſes which Per- 
{ons of a diſtinguiſh'd Quality ſometimes 
allow themſelves, create a general Averſion, 
and beſpcak a bad Education; that which 
makes young Gentlemen give themſelves 
theſe Liberties, is the Eaſineſs they find to 
furniſh out ſuch kind of Converſation ; 
that Eaſineſs makes them lazy, but it diſ- 
guſts nice People, and even ſpoils their 
own Taſte, inuring them to ſuch baſe Fa- 
miliarities as wound the Reſpect which 
Perſons of Quality owe to one another 
and themſelves. | 

Is it to ſhew his Parts, and make him- 
{elf acceptable, that Fadius ſpeaks with ſo 
much Liberty of his own Faults and the 
Faults of others, that he throws about their 
Gloves ani Hats, that going to ſpeak to 
any body, he ſalutes him with a Knock 
of his Elbow, to quicken him, or as a ſig- 
nal that he has ſomething to ſay to him? 
"Tis true, Fadius, you are of a great Fa- 

mily, 


— 
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mily, and your Name is Famous in Hi- 
ſtory: But can the Virtues of your An- 
ceſtors exempt you from Civility and good 
Breeding? Do they give you a Privilege 
of being a Bulley, of brutally affronting 
and diſobliging People, and having no Re- 
ſpect for all the World? 

'Tis no wonder that young People are 
ſo Clowniſh and Unpolite; Politeneſs be- 
ing a Combination of Diſcretion, Civility, 
Complaiſance, Circumſpection, and Mo- 
deſty, accompanied with an agrecable Air, 
which expands itſelf upon whatever you 
ſay or do. Now they are neither Diſcreet, 
nor Civil, nor Complaiſant, but have all 
the oppoſite Vices, and have no Thoughts 
of getting free from them; their Words 
and Actions have a kind of Harſhneſs and 
Wildneſs in them; they have a ſort of 
a warlike Air, and you would think they 
were always going to mount the Breach. 

It requires a Guard and Attention over 
one's ſelf to avoid the Faults of Unpo- 
liteneſs, which is the Reaſon that young 
People who follow only their own Hu— 
mours and Caprices, and live without Re- 
flexions, are brurtiſh and unpolite; that 
they have no Complailance for the Wo- 
men, that they make it a fort of Merit to 
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aflront them, to vilifie them, to draw them 
in horrid Colours againſt Reaſon and 
Truth; fo far are they from reſpecting 
them as they ought, that they make it a 
piece of Honour to inſult them, and boaſt 
of it as a noble Exploit. What Manners ! 
what Brutality is this! 

Tis a very inſipid Character, that of 
ſome People, who make it a conſtant Pra- 
ctice to ſay ſoft things to all Women. In- 
deed, we are oblig'd to be Civil and Gen- 
tile on their Regard ; bur ſuch of them as 
have any Judgment, have nothing but Con- 
tempt for thoſe filly Adorers, who con- 
ſume their Incenſe indifferently upon every 
handſome Face. The young People of 
this Age, are ſufficiently recover'd of chat 


_ ridiculous Vanity; their Manners have 


more of the Field than the Court in them, 
and they are more in danger of Unpolite- 
neſs and Incivility, than of an Exceſs of 
Complaiſance, and an over-ſtrain'd Courr- 


lineſs for the Women. | 


We are to do that Honour to thoſe tha: 
ſpeak, to hear them out and give a perti- 
nent Anſwer. Abundance of People, roc 
viſibly, ſhew the Diſtraction and Diſquic: 
they arcunder; you diſcover in their Looks 
the Impatience they have to leave you, and 

how 
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how much they are tir'd with your Diſ- 
courſe; inſtead of being attentive to what 
you ſay to them, they are only ſpying out 
a Moment to deſert you, without giving 
you time to finiſh what you have begun to 
tell them. You would judge by the haſte 
that Theobald is in, that he has always the 
moſt important Affairs upon his Hands, 
every Moment you {teal from him is pre- 
cious; he vouchſafes not to anſwer you, 
but in a negligent manner, and has ſo lit- 
tle Conſideration for you, as to let you 
ſee your Company is troubleſome, and that 
he looks upon you as an Impertinent. 

The Country-Squires, and People that 
want Senſe, liſten in Converſation with a 
ſilly Attention, and hazard not to ſpeak; 
we are often oblig'd to them for their Si- 
lence, which is more acceptable than their 
Diſcourſe of their Farmers and their Dogs, 
their Horſes and their Game, the Hares 
they have hunted, and the Number of Par- 
tridges they have killd in an Autumn, with 
ſo many Particulars of them as almoſt to 
tell you their Names. This Reflexion re- 
gards only thoſe who were never out of 
their native Soil, and have had no Com- 
merce with the World. 


How 
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How is't poſſible for Men of Senſe, and 
who have any Tincture of good Breeding, 
not to be ſick of the generality of Conver- 
ſation 2 You find in it nothing but inſipid 
Jeſters, the Retailers of Fooleries, Dealers 
in Scandal, who unmercifully tear the Re- 
putation of all Mankind; barren Wits 
which contribute nothing to Society; ſu- 
perficial Brains or turn d to Trifling, un- 
able to ſuſtain a polite Converſation found- 
ed on ſerious Affairs; Perſons prepoſſeſs'd 
with their own Merit, who approve of no- 
thing but what has reference to Them- 
{clves. But of all, thoſe are the moſt 
troubleſome, who will be always Contra- 
dicting, and who immediately declare 
themſelves againſt what others advance; 
they are not always ſure of their own No- 
tions, and they contradict meerly for the 
fake of an ill-natur'd Pleaſure of being of 
4 contrary Opinion. | 

Take hecd how you diſcover your Opi- 
nion before Murſaut has ſpoke his, and 
when he's once fixt, be ſure you don't op- 
pole him, unleſs you are willing ro make 
a perſonal Quarrel. He was never of the 
{ame Mind with any other Man, always 
reloly'd to take the Negative of what o- 
thers affirm, he defends the moſt indif- 

5 ferent 
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ferent things with the ſame Hear, as if the 
Fate of the Kingdom was concern d; not 
that he is at all affected, but only for the 
ſake of Contradiction. They that know 
his blind - ſide, and would be diverted, give 
him time to throw out all his Fire; pre- 
ſently after they propoſe the ſame Subject, 
as if they were of his Opinion; but whe⸗ 
ther he has forgot himſelf, or meerly out 
of Caprice, he takes the quite contrary 
fide to what he juſt before vehemently de- 

fended. This is perfect Comedy, 
This is no good way to make one's 
Company deſirable, and to gain the Eſteem 
and AﬀeQion of Men. Moſt of theſe that 
are fond of themſelves, and Idolaters of 
their own Notions, would have you deſct 
to all they ſay, and are out of their Senſes, 
if you are not rouch'd with it, or are ſo 
plain with them, as to let them know, that 
what they ſay, are [mpertinences not merit- 
ing to be heard. For my part, I confeſs, 
I tremble as often as I am oblig'd to ſpeak; 
or to expole my Opinion, or to relate a 
Story before Lycander ; he bluntly tells me, 
That is falſe, without ſtaying till I explain 
my Reaſons ; he inſinuates, that my Opi- 
nion is Ridiculous; that what I tell, is 
News to no body, and that he knew it 
C long 
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long ago: I preſs him to give ſome Cir- 
cumſtances, but he knows not ſo much as 
what I was going to ſpeak of. Lycander, 

and his Fellows, ought to have more Re- 
ſped for others, and leſs Preſumption of 
their own Sufficiency, leſt they incur the 
imputation of proud, contemptuous, haugh- 
ty and ill· bred Perſons. 

Tis an unpardonable Incivility to in- 
terrupt a Perſon that tells a Story; tis 
much better to let him fail in ſome Cir- 
cumſtance of the Hiſtory, than to rectiſie 
him, if he asks not our Advice; or to ſig- 
niſie we knew long before the News he 
would acquaint us with. To what pur- 
poſe is it to refuſe a Man the Pleaſure of 
believing he inform'd us of ſomething w 
were ignorant of? | 

"Tis not hard to comprehend why the 
Diſcourſe of young People is fo diſguſtful 
and inſipid; the Charms that Yourh af- | 
fords them can't bear them out againſt 
the Roughneſs and Unpoliteneſs of their 
Behaviour; for that agreeable Exteriour 
produces not at length ſo much Pleaſure, 
as their Unpoliteneſs creates Diſtaſte. 

Familiaricy with Women of Merit and 
Beauty is dangerous, but notwithſtanding, 


we ought not to be wanting in the Civi- 
lity 
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lity that is due to them ; by this we com- 
penſate in ſome manner for that Depen- 
dence to which the Laws have ſubjected 
them, and therefore they have a lively 
Senſe of the Injury we do them, by the 
Deficiency of our Reſpect, and they re- 
venge themlclyes whenever they find Oc- 
caſion. „ 

Women behold themſelves in their Gla(- 
ſes with diflerent Eyes from what others 
regard them with; their Imagination pre- 
ſents a thouſand Charms, which they real- 
ly have not. Tis too tickliſh an Affair to 
go about to undeceive them. Why would 
you rob Clariana of the Pleaſure of be- 
lie ving herſelf amiable and pretty 2 You'll 
never perſuade her to the contrary with 
all your Rhetorick, but you infallibly gain 
her Hatred. 

| have heard Nicomedes ſay of a Woman, 
loud enough to be heard by her, that ſhe 
was ugly. The ſame Perſon talk'd of 
Belinaa's Gallantries before her; he cited 
the Names of her Sparks, and reckon'd up 
che Aſſignations ſhe had made them, as if 
he had been in the Secrer, or had had it 
by Conjuration. Is it poſſible People of 
Quality ſhould be to brutally ſtupid 2 


C 2 Tis 
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Tis difficult to yield, when a Man 
thinks he has Reaſon on his fide, and yet 
*tis berter to do it, than to diſcoyer an 
importunate Obſtinacy ro maintain one's 
own Opinions. Moſt of the things di- 
ſputed are frivolous, and of no Conſe- 
quence; Why then ſhould it be made a 
Point of Honor to obtain a Victory, and 
bring all the World over to our Opinions? 
Let us indulge them the Pleaſure of be- 
lieving they think juſtly, and have Rea- 
ſon. | 
'Tis a Defect of Civility and good Breed- 
ing to hear what is not ſaid to us. Thoſe 
Perſons who are fo attentive to deſire what 
is induſtriouſly conceal'd from them, are 
very troubleſome in Converſation, and they 
incur the Hatred of thoſe whoſe Secrets 
they divulge, when they have ſtoln them 
in that manner. 

But tis much worſe when they think 
they conjecture what others ſecretly diſ- 
courſe of, and vent their Imaginations, as 
if they were intruſted with the Matter. 
have it from good Hands, ſays Balſamon, 
that ſuch a one is one of Beliſa's particular 
Favourites, and that ſhe's blindly fond of 
him. If I ſhould tell vou, adds he, in 4 
lend and poſitive Jeu, all T know of this 
particular, 
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particular, you would ſay, 1 had good 
Intelligence of all her Marches. The Truth 
is, Balſamon never ſaw Beliſa, and knows 
not one of her Correſpondents. + 

We daily meet with People of this Cha- 
cater, who come and tell you Lies in a 
myſterious way, as if they told you mighty 
News; they fail not to confirm their Im- 
poſture with the Name of ſome conſide- 
rable Man to give Weight to their Re- 
port. This Perſon is immediately quoted 
every where, as if he was actually the Au- 
thor of the News, which is nothing but 
Chimera. 

Men are naturally ambitious of diſtin- 
guiſhing themſelves, and eclipſing the reſt 
of the Company, which is the Reaſon 
why they commonly depart from it but 
ill ſatisfy'd : Every one thinks on him- 
{elf, and how to make the greateſt Shew 
of his own Parts. They kindle apainſt 
ſuch as will be Topping and Monopoli- 
zing the Converſation, this being a fort 
of Tyranny they would exerciſe over Wit, 
for which they are equally hated as thoſe 
that would Lord it alone in a Common- 
Wealth. The way is to accommodate our 
ielves to the Abilities of the Perſons we 


ſrequent, and dextrouſly to lead the Diſ- 
C 3 courle 
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courſe to Subjects proportion d to them. 
Tis a ſure Method of pleaſing to attend 
to others with Pleaſure, and without Jea- 
louſic, and give them Opportunities to 
ſnew their Parts. 

"Tis a ſign of a ſublime Genius, not to 
care to be thought a great Wit, to talk 
of Trifles with mean People, though he 
has a thouſand fine things to ſay upon all 
ſorts of Subjects; ſo to proportion himſelf 
to the Humour and Character of thoſe he 
converſes with, as to let them think them- 
{elves upon a Level with him ; they are 
charm'd with you and themſelves, when 
they think they ſee this Equality, which 
infinitely flatters their Self- Love. It re- 
quires a great deal of Senſe to be able to 
make theſe Condeſcenſions, and a great 
Stock of Modeſty, not to deſire to out- 
ſhine others when we can, and make a 
ſhew of our beſt Talents. | 
When Baldus comes to pay you a Viſit 
he begins the Diſcourſe in the Anti-Cham- 
ber, he talks aloud, and in a continu'd 
Nonſenſe, not caring whether he be heard ; 
all his Deſign is to talk: A Man muſt be 
very nimble, to ſeize the Moment in which 
he coughs or blows his Noſe, to enter into 
the Diſcourſe, and to be able ro crowd in 
3 ſome 
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ſome Words by Stealth; I have ſeen People 
compound with him, and demand of him 
at firſt, how long hell fatigue the Com- 
pany ; he declares, and they take their 
Watches and make him ſtand to his Ar- 
ticles. | 
We can't avoid being angry with thoſe 
that break their Word, but tis more gen- 
reel and generous to diſſemble our Reſent- 
ment, than to make a Noiſe of it. That 
which firſt offers itſelf is, the deſire to 
quarrel with them, and hence we charge 
them with the Fault they have commit- 
ted, in hainous and offenſive Terms : 
Would it not be better ſoftly to inſinuate 
chat they fail'd in their Duty, and that we 
| arc touchd with their Proceeding? Too 
imperious Reproaches, inſtead of contris 
buting to reduce People to their Duty, 
frequently exaſperate them againſt you ; 
becauſe a Man will always be in the 
right, or at leaſt, will not be found in a 
Fault. Our Self- Love is wretchedly put 
to it, when we are to juſtifie our ſelves in 
a Point which our Conſcience condemns us 
for; but he muſt be extreamly rude and 
cruel, who inſults a Man that has been 
guilty of a Folly, and expreſſes a mali- 
cious Joy at „„ Tis like giving 
4 — 
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2 Man a Blow with a Pole that is a- 
drowning. 
There are, 1 ſome Occaſions, 
wherein tis ſit to inſinuate to a Man who 
has been out of the. way, and committed 
a Fault of Conſequence, that he ought to 
be fomewhat more cautious of his Con- 
duct. This part requires great Precau- 
tion, to avoid offending againſt the Cha- 
racer of Civility and good Manners. A 
Man ſhould ſtudy the Taſte of others, to 
be able to inſinuate into them; that the 
Advice he gives them, may have its effect 
without diſguſting them. 
Without a good Fund of Senſe, the 
change of Fortune begets a change in Man- 
ners, and alteration in Opinions. They 
who had no Ambition in a moderate For- 
rune, grow ſometimes inſolent upon their 
Exaltation, Which ſerves only to expoſe 
their Extravagancies, and make them de- 
ſpicable ro thoſe who have no Expecta- 
tions from their Credit. Clio had bur a 
lictle Eſtate, and then was. good - natur d, 
polite, compicmental and carefling ; ; but 
ſince he has inherited an Eſtate, he is be- 
come haughty, proud, diſdainful; he de- 
ſpiſes his old Friends, he does not know 
them, he docs at ive them, he has for- 
gotten 
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gotten their Names and his own too. Tis 
no longer the ſame Man, but they are two 
Clito's. 

On the contrary, thoſe that are moroſe, 
crabbed and intractable in ill Fortune, 
grow good. humour d, caſie and affable in 
a more happy State. 

We do not always oblige People by do- 
ing them good Offices, unleſs they be gen- 
teelly manag d. Cleontes has ſerv'd me in 
an Affair wherein I had need of his Inte- 
reſt, 1 was oblig d to him for the Zea! he 
manifeſted in my Cauſe; but ever ſince, 
he talks cternally of what he has done for 
me, and without any Intention to reproach 
me, he continually reduces the Converſa- 
tion to this Topick : Do you remember what 
did for you on ſuch an Occaſion: 7 drew 
vou cut of a tickliſh Aﬀair. Tis loſing the 
Price of a Benefit to talk of it, and to ap- 
plaud a Man's ſelf for the Advances he has 
made for his Friends. However, he that 
has receiy'd the Friendihip, ought never to 
forget it, nor to bluſh when he ices his 
Benefactor. 

A ſecret Pride, which is natural to all 
Men, of what Quality foever, makes it a 
difficult thing to beg. Tis a very great 
Puniſhment to a generous Soul to Ice it- 
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{elf reducd to the imploring another's 
Aſſiſtance. We ſhould {often therefore, as 
much as poſhble, this Uneaſineſs, and 
rake care not to increaſe it by a rough and 
diſcouraging Way. Tis a piece of ex- 
cream ill Breeding to diſcover in a rugged 
Countenance, the Regret we have to do a 
Kindneſs. 

Tis ridiculous for Men to trick up and 
dreſs themſelves like Women; tis a Fault 
too to be ſlovenly and naſty. A too ne- 
gligent Exteriour gives ill Impreſſions of 
the Perſon, and makes him loſe a part of 
his Merit. 4 Man that has a good Air 
and a good Grace, prepares us for a more 
favourable Reception of what he deſires to 
inſinuate; a good Mien and an handſome 
Our-ſide, are Prejudices in favour of the 
Speaker; and we hear not with equal Plea- 
{ure a Man negligent and diſorder d in his 
Habit. | 
Jo be in a Paſſion at every turn, and 
always at Daggers-drawing, is the ſign of 
a little Genius, of Unpoliteneſs, or a ſor- 
did Education. Noble and ſublime Souls 
can't be mov'd out of their Temper for 
Trifles. The Polite eaſily excuſe the Weak- 
neſſes or Ruſticities of others, and ſeem 
not to perceive the litrle Incongruities that 
re” ny might 
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might provoke them, or to bear the diſ- 
obliging Words that are ſaid to them. 

'Tis impoſſible to live long in the 
World, without having Reaſon to com- 
plain of the Incivility of Men; but they 
that will paſs by nothing, and are too ex- 
ceptious, are commonly more uncivil than 
thoſe they complain of. | 

If any one brow-beats you, or talks to 
you in a proud and haughty Strain, an- 
{wer him not in the like. The beſt way to 
non plus ſuch Perſons is to ſpeak to them 
withour Commotion: that Moderation is 
the Character of a Soul that commands it- 
ſelf, and beſides, this oppoſite Conduct 
beſt expoſes the Folly and Extravagance 
of thoſe that offend you. Give others 
leave to ſay all the Fooleries they pleaſe, 
but don't you imitate them. 

The Misfortune is, no body will yield ; 
2 Man would think, he injurd and diſ- 
grac d himſelf, if he ſhould hear in a ſe- 
date and unconcern'd manner, the Rude- 
neſles that are {aid to him, which makes him 
an{wer ſmartly and provokingly; theſe Re- 
partees, full of Heat and Paſſion, are a very 
diſagreeable Muſick for the Company, who 
| have nothing to do with the Quarrel: Peo- 


ple, ſhould at leaſt, have the Diſcretion to 
| quarre! 
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quarrel apart, and not call all the Street to 
be Witnels of cheir Extravagances. 

Not that I pretend we ought to have an 
inſipid Complaiſance for all that others lay, 
and fulſomly applaud them. Diverſity of 
Opinions is ſometimes neceſſary to quicken 
Converſation, but we ought to be cau- 
tious that the Diſpute be not inflam'd ; as 
when Euthymus propounds his Sentiments 
as Deciſions, to which you mult abſolute- 
Iy ſubmit, or quarrel with him. 

An exceſs of*Sincerity is ſometimes as 
dangerous as a too eficminate and ſtudied 
Complaiſauce. You become the Terror of 
all Companies, by the Liberty you take to 
tell all People to their Face, your Thoughts 
of them; Why do you take upon you to 
give your Advice where it is not ask'd ? 
'Tis a certain Means to make you hated ; 
becaule no body loves to be corrected, but 
to be flatter'd and applauded. | 

I know a Man that never accoſts others, 
but to tell them ſome ungrateful News. 
IF they have ſpoken in Publick, he tells 
them to their Face, that their Diſcourſe 
was not well receiv'd ; he inſinuates, that 
their Conduct is complain d of, and that 
ſomething 1s diſcover d to their Diſgrace. 
Q tale heed of that, ſays he, in a milder 

way, 
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way, the World exclaims and cenſures your 
Actions. Tis not a friendly Zeal that 
guides him and makes him talk thus, bur 
pure Jealouſie, and a malicious Pleaſure he 
takes to vex you. | 
Bur "tis the very height of Incivility ro 
talk to People of their natural Imperfe- 
ctions. Why ſhould you tell a Woman 
that ſhe is ill made? one, that {he is too 
far : another, that ſhe is too lean, and all 
of a ſize: and a third, that ſhe paints and 
buys her Beauty of the Druggiſt. Theſe 
Reproaches vex them more than if you ac- 
cus d them of having poiſon'd any body. 
In like manner, we ſhould be cautious of 
making People ſenſible of their Weakneſs 
in point of Parts. There's not {o mean a 
Preacher, but flatters himſelf that he charms 
his Auditors; nor any Advocate ſo decried 
at the Bar, but ſeeks in the Eyes of the 
Hearers, the Applauſes which all the World 
denies him Indulge them in fo ſweet an 
Error, that does no body any harm, but 
makes their Life flow more plealantly on. 
"Tis commonly an Incivility ro ſpeak 
ow in Converſation, ſuch as are excluded 
from cheſe Myſteries, have Realon to fu- 
ſpect you talk of them, or elie deſpiſe 
them. Dycas conſtantly comes up to Ce- 
474 
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ander where- ever he finds him, and con- 
tinually whiſpers him in the Ear; to culti- 
vate Cleander, from whom he expects good 
Offices, he runs the Riſque of Affronting 
all the Company. | 

No body is oblig'd to make Feaſts and 
Entertainments, becauſe there is no Law 
that appoints them; but when we do it, 
ir ought to be with a good Grace. Suffer 
not to appear in a reſtleſs and diſcontented 
Look, the Uneaſineſs you have at the Ex- 
pence. Tis abſurd to keep account of all 
that your Gueſts eat, and how often they 
call for a Glaſs of Wine. 

A Man's vex'd with a Feaſt where Stin- 
gineſs is mingled with Magnificence ; a 
miſtaken and miſs-tim'd Thrift, diſhonours 
the Entertainment, and poiſons the Plea- 
{ure of the Company. 

At Table we ought carefully to avoid 
whatever may give Diſquiet to the Com- 
pany. 'Tis-a Point of ill Breeding to 
{peak of certain loathſome Diſtempers, Re- 
medies, Phyſicians; all theſe things are apt 
to raiſe Ideas that turn the Stomach, and 
deaden the Appetite; nor ought we to 
mention certain Inſects, which delicate Per- 
{ons can't bear the ſight or thoughts of. 
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The Sick amuſe their Melancholy, and 
alleviate their Illneſs by ſpeaking of it; 
the Attention we give them comforts them, 
and in ſome ſort mitigates the Acuteneſs of 
their Pain; but they ought not to abuſe the 
Complaiſance of thoſe that liſten to them, 
nor enumerate too exactly the Circumſtan- 
ces of their Diſeaſe, and the Succeſs af 
Remedies. 

Generally ſpeaking, we ought never to 


allow our ſelves Raillery; for they who 


ſeem to take it patiently, have a ſecret 
Rage within. It requires great Strength of 
Mind to bear to be railly'd before Perſons 
we eſteem. But what Addreſs, what Dex- 
terity is neceſſary ſo to ſeaſon our Raille- 
ries, as to offend no body, nor to provoke 
thoſe they light upon? They that have 
their Heads turn'd to Raillery, can't hope - 
to preſerve their Friends. 

They chuſe rather to run the Riſque of 
their Reſentment, than keep in a jeſt that 
will make the Hearers laugh for a Mo- 
ment, but will leave a mortal Wound in 
the Breaſt of the intereſs d Perion. 

Humour and Drollery, if not well ma- 
nag d, have almoſt the ſame effect. Tis 
hard to play the Part of a Banterer, he 


that attempts it, expoſes himlelf to _ 
e. 
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ble, and makes himſelf Ridiculous. It re- 
quires Judgment to diſtinguiſh+ what is 
{mart from what is filly. Drollery dif: 
guſts, when tis carry'd too far; you ſhould 
never banter People, unleſs you were ſure 
they took it well; and, even then, it ſhould 
be hardly ventur d: Often, thoſe that ſeem 
to laugh, with the Teeth outward, rage in- 
wardly in their Hearts; a merry Saying that 
eſcapes you, gives you great Remorſe, and 
draws afrer it a long Repentance. This 
is, in pure Frolick, making ones ſelf Ene- 
mies for the ſake of a Word. 

There is no Part harder to be acted, or 
that demands nicer Regards than that of a 
Cexſor ; as good a Face as we put upon it, 
we hardly love thoſe who criticiſe our Con- 
duct and our Works. A Man expoſes him- 
{cif ro great Vexations, that ſets up for a 
Pedlugogue, and is often but ill paid for the 
Advice he gives to others: For why ſhould 
he intrude himſelf to correct People, with- 
out knowing whether they would take it? 
or voluntarily expoſe himſelf to ſurly Re- 
plies, which they have not in their Com- 
mand, when they feel themſelves attack d 
in the moſt ſenſible Parts: 

When our Friends commit Miſtakes that 


may have ill Conſequences, tis out Duty 
to 
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to admoniſh them. Tis a nice Attempr, 
but we muſt not refuſe our Advice to thoſe 
that want it. The way is to fetch a Com- 
paſs about, or in paſſionate or tender Ex- 
preſſions, to wrap up an Advice, which 
might provoke them, if we gave it a rug- 
ged and uncivil Way; to advertiſe a Per- 
{on in an Error, of the Danger he is in; 
or to repreſent to him that he is unwary 
in his Management, wherein appear abun- 


dance of things, at which the World mur- 


murs and is offended. To maintain this 
Character well, tis requiſite ro know the 
Temper of People, and to cultivate it. 
We mult ſoften a Reprimand, with obli- 
ging and diverting Expreſſions, or other- 
wile it will only frighten, inſtead of ha- 
ving a good Effect. 74 

'Tis not for any great Deſire we have 
to reform others, or to make them bets 
ter, that we cenſure them; but to af- 
{ume an Aſcendant over them, and to fig- 
niſie a Superiority of Genius, and this is 
preciſely what diſguſts them. Inſtead of 
expreſſing our good Nature, and uſing a 
modeſt and inſinuating Way, in admo- 
niſhing others of their Faults, we diſ- 
cover a Vanity, or Moroſeneſs, or a ſe- 
cret Pleaſure of thinking aur ſelves ex- 
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empt from the Imperfections we reprehend 
in them. | 
We are not much oblig'd to People who 
viſit us, only to fall out with us, and all | 
the time of their ſlay, ſpeak not one ob- 
liging Word, but take an ill-naturd Plea- 
ſure in attacking our Conduct, and expo- 
ſing our Faults. . 

Is it not much better to be ſilent, than 
to open one's Mouth in Reproach of our 
Neighbour, and to diſplay our Wit at the 
expence of another's Reputation? A well- 
bred Man ſhould never give himſelf the Li- 
cence to ſpeak ill of Women: Tis brutiſh 
ro tax them with their perſonal Defects, 
the Levity of their Mind, or ſome unlucky 
Adventure of their Life, and to let ſuch 
Words eſcape him, as are affronting or con- 
remptuous. Tis an obſolete Eloquence 
ro pity their Diſgraces, and to teſtify a 
ſtudied Compaſſion, the better to act the 
Farce, and conccal the Poiſon of the In- 
vective. - - 

Methinks there's a kind of Cruelty in 
ipcaking diſobliging things before People, 
which diſturb them, and put them out of 
Countenance. A malicious Word ſome- 
times vexcs a Man more than an Affair ol 


Conſcquence. Theſe ſorts of Triſles di- 
ſturb 
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ſturb the Joy, ruin the Pleaſure of Society, 
impoiſon Life, and have frequently miſ- 
chievous Effects. 

Tis hardly poſſible to avoid obſerving 
ſome Faults, they are ſo very obvious; but 
we ſhould ſometimes diſſemble the ſeeing 
them, at leaſt we ſhould not ſpeak of them, 
nor uncivilly upbraid their Authors with 
them; it muſt be Impertinence and Affecta- 
tion, not to be able to bear the Imperfe- 
ctions and Fooleries of others: This pre- 
tended Delicacy is often the ſign of a lit- 
tle Underſtanding, or of a great Preſum- 
prion. 3 

They that are ſo clcar-fighred, as to the 
leaſt Defects of others, and rudely tax 
them with them, conſider themſelves with 
wonderful Complacency, and ſet up for 
Patterns. If they were cenſur d with the 
ſame Severity, it might, perhaps, be done 
more juſtly, but we muſt not make Repri- 
ſals: Their Incivility in attacking us, does 
not privilege us to attack them, nor to be 
rude by their Example. | 

A nice way of reprehending thoſe who 
commit Miſtakes, is to do it in general, 
and without directly addreſſing to the Per- 
ton who has forgot himſelf, ro ſpare him 
tne Confuſion of it; this indirect Way 
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more effectually gains its Point, becauſe it 
reproves without the Sharpneſs of a Re- 
primand. If the Fault be of no Conſe- 
quence, tis better to ſeem ignorant of it 
than to cenſure it; bur if it be of that 
Nature, that we are oblig'd in Duty, De- 
cency and Friendſhip, to admoniſh him 
that's guilty of it, it ought to be done 
with all the Precautions and Softnings poſ- 
ſible to be applied. | 

Men are in ſome ſort oblig d to be more 
ſolicitous about making themſelves agree- 
able than learned. For of what uſe is ſo 
profound Erudition, if their Looks be for- 
bidding, and their Behaviour diſguſtful? 
Tis purchaſing at too great a Price, ſome 
good Things they drop from time to time, 
to bear their fantaſtick Humours. 

A Man, inebriated with his Science, 
thinks all the World conſiders him as the 
Phenix of Wit. Every Step he makes, and 
Word he ſpeaks, ſhews how well ſatisfy'd 
he is with himſelt; and his Contempt of 
others makes him look upon them with 
an Air of Pity. Of what uſe now to con- 
verſing in the World, is an Erudition ſo 
{avage and ſo full of Preſumption 2 Would 
it not be better to be leſs knowing and 
worc obliging - ; 
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I have been at a Loſs to conjecture, why 
People bred in Colleges are commonly un- 
complaiſant and unpolite. The Sciences 
they there imbibe, ought not to have ſo ill 
an Effect upon their Mind, as to warp in- 
ſtead of ſtraitning it. I am apt to think, 
that the Cuſtom of Diſputing, and Abu- 

ſing one another in Latin, renders them un- 
governable, and uncapable of plying and 
buckling their Sentiments to the Temper 
and Frame of others. 

The Reaſon why the Learned by Profeſ- 
ſion, are ſo unacceptable to Men of Breed- 
ing, is that they ſtudy not the World, but 
only conſult their Books; a continual Ap- 
plication to what they have read, diſtracts 
their Thoughts and buries them in them- 
{elyes. They hardly hear what you ſay to 
them, and anſwer in a languiſhing manner, 
common Converſation ſeeming too ignoble 
to merit their Attention. Were it not more 
eligible to underſtand a little leſs of Greet 
and Latin, and not to bury themſelves with 
the Dead, that they might learn to converſe 
among the Living? 

Tis uſual enough to ſee People play 
the Pedants, when they think they have 
any Learning ; they are always uſing tech- 

nical Terms, which they maim and 
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place prepoſterouſly ; if any other under- 
rakes to ſpeak to them, they impoſe him 
ſilence with a Doctor's Gravity and a loud 
Laugh, to manifeſt his Ignorance, This 
way of recommending one's ſelf, at ano- 
ther's Prejudice, is very Rude, and pro- 
cures only Contempt inſtead of the deſired 
Praiſcs. The truly Learned make no Pre- 
tenſions. They never ſpeak but when their 
Opinion is ask d, which they always offer 
with Reſerve and a certain Modeſty, which 
gives a great heightning to their Merit, 
and the ingenious Things they ſay. 

A Man loſes more than is imagin'd by 
izgleing outward Appearances; that Ne- 
gligence ſometimes ruins in a moment all 
the Eſteem People had of you before they 
knew you. Theodemns is a learned and wor- 
thy Man, but he is ruſtical and unpolite, 
nd has too little Complaiſance for thoſe 
De peaks to, and therefore he is ſnunn'd; 
the great Reputation his Learning has ac- 
quir'd him, docs him lets Honour, becauſe 
ne wants Agreements and Politeneſls. 

Few Pcople get quit of their Unpolite- 
nels, becauſe they are not ſenſible of it: 
they think themicives-aftable, caſie, con- 
veriant, engaging, and of a imooth Con- 
yeriation; and they cant entertain a Su- 
AP {picion 
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ſpicion that they are regarded, as incon- 
yerſable, rough-hewn, rude and phantaſti- 
cal, that keep fair with no body, bur fall 
foul upon all they converſe with, almoſt 
without thinking of it, and even without 
deſigning it. Unpoliteneſs is a Vice that 
gives the World a right to complain of us 
and our Conduct, from our Words, our 
Actions and our Ways; on the contrary, 
a Spirit of Politeneſs, as a great Maſter 
on this Subject has defin d it; 7s 4 certain 
Attention, that both from our Words and Be- 
baviour, makes others ſatisfy d with ns and 
themſelves. 

The School of the World is the ſpeedieſt 
Remedy againſt Unpoliteneſs: a Man in- 
ſenſibly receives a Tincture of good Breed- 
ing and Civility, by frequently ſeeing po- 
lite Perſons: A Commerce with thoſe we 
reſpect, infuſes Complaiſance, good Na- 
ture and Agreeableneſs, but then we muſt 
conſider them attentively. There are Thou- 
lands that ſpend all their Lives in making 
Viſits, without growing more Polite or 
Genteel, becauſe they make no Reflexion 
upon what is taking in others, and what 
:3 diſguſtful and clowniſh in themſelves. 

Zheocrine was born at Court, which was, 
8: we may ſay, a Cradle to her; ſhe has 
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always liv'd in it, and the Rank ſhe holds, 
makes her continually viſited by the po- 
liteſt Courtiers. Nevertheleis, the knows 
not the Art of Living; the is haughty, in 
tractable, contemptuous, and every body 
complains of her ill Ulage ; and were. it 
noc for the occaſion People have for her 
Intereſt and her Husbana's Favour, ſhe 
would be left to keep her Rudeneſſes and 
Incivilities to herſelf. 

Mere we but at the pains to obſerve the 
Extravagances of others, and the ill Ef- 
fects of them, we ſhould be cautious how 
we fell into chem He that ſees with his 
Eyes, how ridiculous and impertinent a 
Man is who has no Complaiſance, will 
ſtudy to be complaiſant. We muſt do ju- 
ſtice upon ourſelves, and be perſuaded that 
our Imperfections offend others, as much 
as thoſe of others oſſend us. 

Indiſcretion and ſenſleſs Behaviour, are 
the Effects of Unpoliteneſs; on the con- 
trary, Reſervedneſs and Diſcretion lead ea- 
ſily to Politeneſs; they hinder us from a 
hecdleſs way of Talk, and inſpire us with 
ſuch juſt Meaſures, as to forget our ſelves 
in nothing. 

; Civility, Politeneſs. Complailance are 
Vertues of fo difficult Practice, becauſe 


they 
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they are found in ſo very few. We ob- 
ſerve in the generality of Men ſuch odd 
Icregularities, as we know not what to 
make of. You'll ſay, Self-Love and In- 
tereſt are the Cauſe of them. But this, 
methinks, is reaſoning very ill. The ſureſt 
way to win People to our Intereſts, and to 
engage them to do us Service, is to prevent 
them by a courteous and inſinuating Beha- 
viour, by Complaiſances and Aſſiduities. 
On the contrary, Roughneſs, Unpoliteneſs, 
Bluntneſs exaſperate them, and oblige them 
ſometimes to declare againſt us, however 
inclinable to do us Service. 

The ſhorteſt and eaſieſt way to inſinuate 
our ſelves into others Favour, is to adapt 
our ſelves as much as poſſible to their Hu- 
mours and Caprices; which requires good 
Senſe and Management; we are often ob- 
lig d to ſubdue our Tempers, and to re- 
nounce our own Judgment, Inclinations 
and Humour, to adapt the Taſte and Hu- 
mour of others, and eſpouſe all their In- 
clinations; when a Man is arriv'd to that 
Point, he is ſure of pleaſing. But this 
kind of Philoſophy is difficultly obtain d. 

A Man muſt reſtrain and manage him- 
ſelf, he muſt be able to {acrifice his lea- 
:ure, and even ſomething of his Intereſts, 
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to come up to this higheſt Point of 
Breeding; for if it be only external, bor- 
rowed and artificial, it will not be able to 
ſubſiſt in the Inſtances wherein we ſhall 
have moſt occaſion for it. | 

The World is full of fantaſtick Creatures, 
who abule the Deference and Civilities we 
pay them, and often put the Complaiſance 
of others to terrible Teſts : A Man ought 
not to deſcend to a ſlaviſh and glavering 
Complaiſance ; there are Bounds and Mea- 
tures to be obſery'd in it as in every thing 
elſe. *Tis good to know how far Com- 
piaiſance ought to go, if it be exceſſive 
and creeping, it grows inſipid and ſhock- 
ing, inſtead of having a good Effet. The 
Secret conſiſts in finding a juſt Medium be- 
twixt the Inſipidneſs of Flattery and the 
Sowerneſs of Unpolitenels. 

Some think they are arrivd to the Per- 
fection of good Manners, becauſe they 
make it their practice indiſſerently, to praiſe 
all the World, and even vpon Subjects that 
merit not the leaſt Attention. Theſe miſ⸗- 
plac'd and trivial Praiſes, make their Sto- 
machs riſe, to whom they are addreſt, if they 
have any Remains of Reaſon or Judgment, 
and are not wholly intoxicated with their 


own Merit. IF theſe everlaſting Panegy- 
| | riſte 
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riſts are not cautious, they run into imper- 
tinent Exceſſes that make the Hearers (wear ; 
they are no ſooner encred into rhe Room 
where the Company is met, bur they care- 
fully view its Situation; they praiſe the 
Cieling, the Alcove, the Bed, the Elbow- 
Chair, the Fire-Fan that is ofter'd them, 
and the little barking Dog. But they are 
inexhauſtible upon the Charms of the Lady, 
and often their Encomiums are exactly con- 
trary to what they ſhould be. I have heard 
Lycas, in praiſing Loreſile, tell her, that the 
has the prettieſt Shape in the World. She's 
a gigantick Creature, taller by half a Foot 
than ſhe, ought to be, to be well propor- 
tion d: theſe profeſs d Praiſers reſemble 
| People that are drowning, they lay hold 
on every thing they meet with; bur that 
which they think extreme good Breeding, 
is extreme Impertinence. 
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Concerning Indiſcretion. 


N indiſcreet Man is not Maſter of 
his Words, his Actions or his Mo- 
tions; his Secrets eſcape him whether he 
will or no, and he talks when he ought 
| co 
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to hold his Tongue ; he is hair-brain'd, 
rough, without regard either to the Qua- 
lity of Perſons, or the Nature of things 
intruſted to him; he intrudes into Places 
where his Company is not deſir'd, and 
thruſts himſelf into Affairs wherein he has 
nothing to do; he imparts his Secrets a- 
gainſt his own Intereſts, and to the Preju- 
dice of his Friends. 

An indiſcreet Man is the Peſt of Con- 
verſation; they that ſpeak in his Preſence, 
are always upon the Punctilio, and under 
Torture and Conſtraint, for he makes them 
{pcak contrary to their Meaning, and ob- 
liges them to be continually explaining 
themſelves, and making long Apologies 
to juſtifie their Intentions; he goes and 
tells People the diſobliging things that have 
been ſaid of them, and quotes his Authors 
for it. This is the way of him, nor does 
he ever correct himſelf for his Indiſcre- 
tion, Which hes drawn him into ſo many 
Faults, and expos'd him to ſuch ſhameful 
Reproaches, which is the Reaſon that he 
is ſhunn'd and fear'd as a dangerous Man, 
who by his want of Brains, ruins his own 
Aftairs and thoſe of others roo. * 

Crino is deliver'd from the Baſtile by 
me Favour of his Friends, who imploy d 

all 
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all their Intereſt to reſcue him from the 
Precipice, where his Indiſcretion caſt him; 
ſcarce is his Head above Water, but he is 
ready to fall back into the fame Ruin, by 
the ſame Indiſcretion; he ſpeaks, with the 
ſame Liberty, of things, that ought to be 
a Myſtery to him, and are above his Ge- 
nius; he is perfectly incorrigible; tis the 
effect of his Stars and Deſtiny, his Indiſ- 
cretion incapacitates him to proſit by his 
own Dilſgraces. 

Indiſcretion is an inexhauſtible Source of 
Impertinences , which deſtroys the Plca- 
ſures of Converſation and civil Society. 
The Indiſcreet are fit for nothing, incapa- 
ble of any Buſineſs wherein Secrecy is re- 
quired; they make themſelves ridiculous, 
without perceiving it, becauſe they want 
Judgment, and make not ſufficient Refle- 
xion to obſerve their own Extravagances. 
Tis, perhaps, a Vice that is hardeſt ro be 
cur'd, becauſe a Man does not find it our. 
It muſt be ſome vexatious Affair that can 
open the Eyes of the Indiſcreet, and give 
them more Precaution, as reſembling, in 
ſome ſort, Hounds, which nothing diſci- 
plines like good, ſound Beating. 

Favorinus's Indiſcretion is an Eaſineſs, 
or natural Imbecillity, which betrays the 

Command 
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Command of himſelf and his Words. If the 


Secrecies you have committed to him, drop 
from him continually, tis not from any ill- 


Will or deſire of Miſchief, he makes this ill : 


Uſe of them, but his eaſie and complaiſant 
Temper, and Earneſtneſs to pleaſe the Peo- 
ple he converſes with, makes him forget the 
Importance of the Affairs you have repos d 
in him; he betrays himſelf and his Friends, 
and all this without diſcerning or reflecting. 
Tis a great Indiſcretion to mention o- 
thers Faults before thoſe who are guilty of 
the ſame; to deſpiſe Celidan, who counter- 
feits Quality, before Gerontes, who is only 
an upſtart Tradeſman, and who would be 
thought Noble; bur tis the height of Im- 
pertinence to blame in others the ſame Faults 
our ſelves may be juſtly charg'd with, and 
which are more ſenſible and groſs in us 
than in thoſe we cenſure. | 
How many vexatious Moments might 
we {aye our ſelves, did we not meddle with 
others Buſineſs, nor take upon us to ſet 
them right, when we fee them make any 
falſe Steps? A Man may ee all, that has 
good Eyes, but he will Divider nothing, if 
he is concern'd for his Repoſe; when a 
Man has heard all, he ought to haye the 
Diſcretion to be ſilent. 
Self 
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Self. Love ſuffers by this Retention, ſo 
glad we are to find Fault and publiſh o- 
thers Failings ; for this Cenſure ſeems to 
lower their Sails, and give us a depree of 
Superiority above them: We ſhould, how- 
ever, have the Diſcretion to ſuppreſs our 
Obſervations on our Neighbours, when 
they are not to their Advantage: But where 
is the Man of that Empire over himſelf, as 
to keep in a Say ing that may fret his Ri- 
vals, and to deny himſelf the ill-natur'd 
Pleaſure of ſaying all the ill of them that 
he knows? | 

Be cautious how you engage too lightly 
in promiſing your Pains and Aſſiſtance to 
thoſe that ask them. The promis'd Per- 
ſons have right to demand the Perfor- 
mance of your Word. Some there are, 
that in offering their Services, are fully 
purpos'd to do nothing of what they ſay, 
and when you have occaſion for them, fly 
to Subrerfuges and bale Pretences. This 
Tricking, proves frequently the Miſcar- 
rizpe of very important Afairs; becaule 
we depend upon them, and find our 
Mcaſures broken. Tis a certain Mark of 
a wretched Mind, or a fooliſh Vanity, to 
promiſe every body, and keep touch with 


19 body. 
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Would one not ſay, in ſecing with what 
Aſſurance Florimond promiſes to protect 
you in an Affair of Moment, that he is 
in earneſt to ſerve you, and that you may 
depend upon him? You no ſooner turn 
your Back, but he makes the ſame Offers 
to all that accoſt him, even tho he is un- 
acquainted with their Names: He bur- 
dens himlelf with all your Memoirs, and 


— 


expreſſes Zeal and Warmth for your In- 


tereſts; but after you have been a long 
time amus'd with Offers of his Services, 
you are at laſt undeceiyd, and find the 
Vanity and Emptineſs of his Profeſſions, 
Some there are that promiſe, becauſe they 
have no Power to deny; 'is Weakneſs 
of Mind, or the Effect of a miſtaken Ci- 
vility. It would be more civil and ob- 
liging, to ſay plainly you can't do what is 
deſit d, than ro amule People with fair 
Words, Which often put them upon falſe 
Mcaſures. 

Folymas, embracing and kiſſing you, pro- 
mis'd you his good Offices in a gracious 
and affectionate manner; but it was the 
Kiſſes and Embraces that charmd you, 
and fill'd you with imaginary Hopes. 
Brutus told you, with an harſh and for- 
bidding Look, that he could not do what 

you 
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you deſir d of him, and that twas to no 
purpoſe to importune him any more wich 
your Buſineſs : If I were to chule, I ſhould 
prefer the blunt and unpolite Sincerity of 
this Man, before the fruitleſs Careſſes of 
the other. xz, „ 
| if you have a mind to live at reſt, let 
others go on in their own Way, except 
W you are to anſwer for their Conduct. Has 
any thing been told you? tell it not again: 
and rarely give Advice; if it don't ſucceed, 
che Blame is laid on you, and you are to 
warrant the Event. Determine not too raſh- 
ly, leſt you expoſe your ſelf to the Hatred 
of one of the Parties. Tis a great Indi- 
ſeretion to condemn highly without being 
ture of your Matter. If your Cenſure be 
unreaſonable, extravagant or unjuſt, tis you 
that incur the Ridicule. You ſhould be 
equally cautious of Approving or Com- 
mending, what deſerves neither Praiſe nor 
Approbation, that being commonly a ſign 
of want of Taſte, or an ill Judgment. 
General and Publick Things are expos'd 
to the Judgment of all the World, and e- 
very one may derermine of them as he 
pleaſes They that do things deſerving 
enſure, and take no Pains to conceal 


them, are ro blame, if they take it * 
chat 
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that they incur it: They ſhould reaſon thus 
with themſelves, The Publick will have 
no Indulgence for us, if we have no Re- 
ſpect for our ſelves. Tis too late to think 
of appeaſing it, when the Evil is done, and 
a Man is, as we may ſay, running the Gant- 
let of the Criticks. | 

Celimene is conſtantly complaining. that 
ſhe is unmercifully handled by hideous 
Lampoons upon her Conduct. Tis her 
own Fault, ſhe has no Care of her Repu- 
tation; ſhe is too indiſcreet and giddy to 
be ſubject to Precautions ; ſhe is firſt in 
applauding herſelf for her Intrigues ; ſhe 
talks frankly of her Commerce and Ad- 
veatures before all Companies. The Pub- 
lick does but follow her Example, and take 
the ſame Liberty to talk of her: What rea- 
{on then has ſhe to complain ? 

Tis a Point of Indiſcretion to mix one's 
ſelf uncivilly in the Company of Perſons 
who are diſcourfing about Buſineſs, and 
would have no witneſſes of what they ſay, 
Why thould a Man make himſelf regarded 
as an mpertinent 2 Tis caſie to read in 
the Face of thoſe we accolt, whether our 
Company be acceptable or burthenſome. 
Fut the good Opinion every one enter- 
tains of his own Merit, blinds him, and 

prevents 
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prevents his perceiving that he is trouble- 
ſome. | 
he not ſo indiſcreet, as to ruſh in blunt- 
ly upon Women, and without giving them 
time to appear with Advantage; they don't 
love to be ſurpriz'd, or eaſily pardon a 
Man, who allows them not leiſure to ſet 
off themſelves, by adding to their natural 
Beauty what they borrow from Art and 
Invention. 

'Tis an ill way to ſecure the Vertue of 
a Woman, to expreſs a Diſtruſt of her, 
and too cautiouſly ro obſerve her Con- 
duct; that Conſtraint docs but ſharpen her 
Wit to invent ways and mcans of ſhaking 
off ſo heavy a Yoke : Nor oaght a Hut- 
band to be ſo docile and commodious, as 
to ſee without Umbrage, his Wife careſs'd 
by Men of Merit. Lec him not be Julid 
to ſleep with the Maxims of Virtne ſhe is 
eternally dictating: Thoſe affected Ap- 
pearances, thoſe perpetual Diſcourſes of 
Morality and Vertue, are bur counterfeit 
Glarings to dazzle a too credulous Hui- 
band. 

am apt to think, that the generality 
of Women, who write to freely and fa- 
miliarly ro Men, arc no Mittreties of Po- 
liticks, and that they may be excusd as 
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to their Intentions; but they ought to be 
a little more reſerv d upon that Head, and 
more tenacious of their Letters; tho com- 
monly they have no ill Meaning, they 
employ render and paſſionate Expreſſions, 
and believe, that their Letters, as obliging 
as they are, can have no ill Conſequence. 
Heretofore, a Woman who had written in 
this Stile, ſhould have been deem'd half 
deflowr'd ; the World is leſs ſevere at pre- 
{ent; however, that Itch of Writing denotes 
a Mind form'd to Intrigues, and a great 

Fund of Coquettery, 

A Woman that is too forward in ſur- 
rendring, and makes all the Adyances, is 
mightily miſtaken, if ſhe thinks to be be- 
lov'd. Is it to pleaſe the Men that the 
Women praile their Beauty, their Charms 
and their Merit, and to ſay to them all the 
fine things that the Men ſhould ſay to 
themielves 2 Theſe Encomiums are very 
ill placd ; the Women that thus throw 
themſelves into the Arms of their Lovers, 
meet with no other Recompence bur Scorn 
and Contempt for it. 

For {ome Years paſt, the Women have 
had rhe Reproach of making all the Ad- 
vances, and corrupting the Men ; amongſt 
them there have been ſome, who, with a 

great 
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great Beauty, and a great deal of Merit, 
have given themſelves too much Freedom; 
thoſe of leſs Merit, who yet would have 
Admirers have taken the ſame/ Courſe; 
and this is the Origine o great Li- 
cence which ſtill reigns amongſt the Wo- 
men. We find ſo few of them modeſt and 
regular, that we are much oblig'd to thoſe 
who do their Duty, and ſtill maintain the 
Honour of their Sex, which is faln into 
Diſcredit, by the ill Conduct of five or 
ſix giddy Creatures, who have given the 
Shock to the reſt. 

A Woman is arriv'd to the higheſt pitch 
of Impudence, when ſhe is no longer con- 
cernd about what the World ſays of her 
Conduct; there are ſome of them ſo ex- 
travagant, as to chuſe to have Ill ſaid of 
them, rather than Nothing; they that have 
Infirmities, ſhould, at leaſt, methinks, keep 
fair with the Publick, and obſerve Mea- 
ſures ſo far, as to ſave Appearances. But 
Women of a certain Character, would de- 
ſpiſe their Pleaſures as inſipid, if all the 
World was not Witneſs of them, and if 
they did not give Occaſion to have more 
ill thought of them than they are really 
guilty of. Others, who have ſtill ſome re- 
mainder of Modeſty and Diſcretion, at- © 
E 3 tempt 
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tempt to excuſe themſelves; tis their con- 
tinual Apology, that their Intentions arc 
good, and they value not Trifles; their 
Misfortune is not to be believ'd, ſince the 
World will prefer the Evidence of its own 
Eyes before all that they can ſay- To 
ſpend Night and Day ſucceſſively at play 
with Men, who frequent them at all Hours; 
to go, as they do, without any reſerve in- 
to ſuſpected Places; to entertain Familia- 
rities with Perſons of a blemiſh'd Conduct; 
to make Confidents only of People of ill 
Fame, are almoſt manifeſt Symptoms of a 
corrupt Heart, and great Diſpoſitions to 
Lewdnels. | 

The Hopes of Matrimony, makes young 
Women take ſuch Liberty, as to ruin their 
Reputation; for their Intentions are not 
legible, and we judge of them only by 
their Behaviour and Appearances ; the very 
Pretence they uſe for giving themſelves this 
Looſe, ought to make them more circum- 
ſpect and retery'd; the Eaſineſs they ma- 
niſeſt, and the Liberties they allow thoſe 
that make their Addreſſes to them, are 
Signs of Foily, tho they look on them as 
Characters of Love and Paſſion. ' This 
miſtaken Indulgence, deftroys all the E- 


ſteem their Lovers might have for them, 
| if 
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if they manag d more, and were not ſo 
tractable; this it is that extinguiſhes the 
Deſire of Marriage, and makes them only 
conſider d as Amulements 
Converſation is a ſort of Commerceæto- 
wards which, every one ought to furniſh 
his quota, that is, to hear and ſpeak in his 
turn. Tis acting againſt the Rules of Ho 
neſty and the Laws of Commerce, to mo- 
nopolize all, and deprive others of the 
Share they have in the Gain; tis in like 
manner, a kind of Injuſtice in thoſe who 
compoſe the Circle, always to ulurp the 
Talk. If your Defign by it is to make a 
ihew of your Parts, and to procure Eſteem, 
you quite miſtake your Intereſts; for you 
exaſperate thole againſt you, whom you 
thus force to ſilence, who can't bear the 
Aſcendant you give your ſelf, and the De- 
prce of Superiority you aſſume. 
'Tis no novel Cuſtom for a Man to love 
to talk of himſelf, of his Children and his 
Family, and to be always full of their 
Commendation ; but if theſe Panegyriſts 
perceiv'd how weariſom and fatiguing they 
are, they would, perhaps, have more Dil- 
cretion, and greater Regard to the Patience 
of their Hearers, who ſuffer them with 
Vain. 'Tis ſomething incomprehenſible, that 
E 4 they 
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that they who perpetually praiſe them- 
ſelves, never open their Lips but to ſpeak 
ill of others; it looks as if they meant to 
make their own Figures appear brighter by 
theſe Shades, and to recommend their own 
Conduct, by cenſuring that of their Neigh- 
bours. Fe 

t rarely happens, that they who ſpeak 
much, can for any long time pleaſe Men 
of Senſe; great Talkers think to diſtin- 
guiih themſelves and dazzle others, by that 
inexhauſtible flow of Tongue, whereas they 
diſguſt every body. by their Babble, it be- 
ing impoſſible almoſt for them to prevent 
abundance of Extravagances. Its much 
caſter to {peak juſtly, by ſpeaking little ; 
aboye all, great Care ſhould be raken, to 
ſay nothing diſobliging to any one; ttis a 
Law that an honeſt Man ought ro impoſe 
upon himſelf, Keep in that Jeſt within 
your Teeth, that is ready to burſt thro'; 
it will excite Laughter, perhaps, for a Mo- 
ment, but it will make an eternal Wound 
in the Heart of him you expole by it, and 
ne will never pardon you. 

A Man can't do the leaſt thing before 
Alcider, but you fall under his inſipid Cen- 
ſure. If you drop a Word againit the Ac- 
cutacy of the Language, he burſts out a 
It Laughing 
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Laughing, and expoſes the Incongruity ; 
he cites you all the Criticks to convince 
you of your Error, and turning to the reſt 
of the Company, reſtifies how much he 
pities you, and how well ſatisfy d he is 
with himſelf. 
Be not eager to blame thoſe, who for 
want of Genius or Ability, ſucceed not in 
what they undertake ; laugh not at their 
Follies, nor add Confuſion to the Diſcon- 
tent which their ill Succels has given 
—_— 

The firſt Thought that occurs upon ſee- 
ing a Folly, is to ridicule it, and expoſe 
the Author; if we judg'd of others by 
our (elves, and reflected how odious thoſe 
appear to us, Who make a Jeſt of us on 
the like Occaſions, we ſhould be more ro- 
ſerv'd, when others are guilty of an Im- 
pertinence, and ſhould not expreſs a mali- 
cious Joy at their Confuſion. | 

Tis a Weaknels natural to all Men, to 
give the Narrative to People at firſt Sight, 
of all their Fortune and Affairs, which they 
always deſcribe with all the Advantages 
imaginable ; they do it with a deſign of 
pleaſing, and being eſteem d, but tis a 
Foolery that makes them look'd on as Im- 
pertinents. 
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| travell d in a Stage - Coach three hun- 
dred Miles together with Celadon, during 
the whole Journey, he found Subject of 
Diſcourſe, in talking to me of himſelf. his 
Wife and his Children, his City and Coun- 
try-Houſes, his Farmers and his Horſes; 
whatever Digreſſions I made, he till re- 
duc'd the Diſcourſe to the ſame Subject; 
had he made any Reflexion, he had found 
in my diſtracted Eyes, the little Attention 
gave to his tireſome Diſcourſe, which no 
ways touchd or concernd me. Bur the 
Pleaſure great Talkers take in their run of 
Tatcle, hinders them from ſeeing how they 
weary others Patience, and lay them to 
ſleep. 

Sincerity does not oblige us always to 
{ay whatever we think; if you are too 
curiouſly examin'd, if you are preſs'd to 
ipeak upon certain Matters, which you 
can't explain without injuring a third Per- 
{on or your ſelf, take heed how you open 
your Mind, or ſuffer your ſelf to be pe- 
nerrated ; make uſe of general Anſwers, 
Wiuch ſerve only to beat about the Bulh, 
and iay nothing poſitive, Equitable Per- 
10nS ought not to take it amiſs, that you 
make a Myſtery of things that require 
So-recyv, and which you cannot divulge 

without 
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without betraying your Friends or with- 


out betraying your ſelf. 


'Tis an Indiſcretion to truſt Women with 
an important Secret, though we find ſome 
of them diſcreet, the generality are nor 
ſuſſicient Miſtreſſes of what they ſay. A 
Secret eſcapes them whether they will or 
no, without their perceiving it, or deſiring 
to diſcover it. "Tis much worſe, when 
they have an Engagement ; their Heart 
is too ſtrong for their Head, and, how- 
ever reſerv d they think they are, they 
have not the Power to conceal any thing 
from a Lover; their own and their Friends 
Intcreſt falls a Sacrifice to their Paſſion: 
Familiarity with Women cant but be rui- 
nous, unleſs Reaſon governs the Heart. 

This Cenſure ought not to offend the 
Ladies; tis well known there are many 
who have all the Diſcretion and Prudence 
that can be deſir'd, and who are even 
more reſerv'd than the Men; but generally 
ipeaking, tis a blameable Indiſcretion to 
truſt them with things of Importance, be- 
fore their Character is well known, and 
they muſt acknowledge it themlelyes, if 
they will ſpeak ſincerely. 

The Character of a Confident requires 
aſt Complaiſance; a Man poſſeſo d = 

ull 
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full of any engaging Paſſion, thinks every 
thing to be very Important that has any 
relation to it; but thoſe, who unpaſſio- 
nately hear him, regard his Myſtery, as 
importunate Trifles. We can't expect In- 
difference and cold Blood from a Man un- 
der the influence of a great Paſſion, or a 
grand Affair that he is piercd with; but 
it were to be wiſh'd, at leaſt, that he had 
the Diſcretion not to fatigue his Friends 
with inſignificant Secrets, when he has no- 
thing to confide to them. 

Did we conſider the Fatigue they give 
us, who teize us continually with their Af- 
fairs, their Intrigues, their Succeſſes and 
their Law-Suits, we ſhould not ſo often im- 
portune others with our Narratives, which 
can't chuſe but be diſagreeable, by the lit- 
tle Intereſt they have in them. How ex- 
treme is the Injuſtice of Men! whatever 
perſonally relates to them, always appears 
very conſiderable, whilſt they are but ſu- 
perſicially affected with the moſt important 
Affairs of others. 

What a Torment is it to hear Gameſters 
eternally talking of their Gains and Loſ- 
ſes, enumerating all the Turns and Acci- 
dents that happen'd in their Play, as if it 
were a material Point to know them; 
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naming all the Perſons they plaid with, 
whoſe Pictures they draw handſom or ug- 
ly, as the Maggot bites. All Gameſters 
have the ſame Jargon; That's a Cur-Throat /! 
firſt Hand; he has dealt Thrice; he has won 
or loſt Two Hundred Guinzas at a fitting! 
This is the Stile, and all that's wanting is 
to carry a Pack of Cards about them, to 
give you an ocular Demonſtration of all 
the Hits they have plaid, and to ſay with 
the Impertinent in the Comedy, in curſing 
the Divinity preſiding over Gaming. 4 
fix of Hearts! Two Points! Was eyer ſuch 
Fortune ? 

'Tis only want of Attention not to per- 
ccive the Uneaſineſs of People, to whom 


| our Company is troubleſome ; for tis caſie 


enough to obſerve that our Viſits arc un- 
welcom. 

Every Man has always ſo good an O- 
pinion of himſelf, as to believe his Com- 
pany is every where acceptable, and that 
he is receiv d with Pleaſure ; Why is this? 
but that a Man is unacquainted with him- 
ſelf, and views himſelf always on his beſt 
ſide. The proſpect of our Faults is un- 
grateful to us, and we throw oft our Eyes 
tor fear we ſhould perceive them; there is 
nothing Men are more deficient in, than 

in 
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in knowing their own Characters. I know 
not how this Science comes to be {o much 
neglected; we ſpend a great deal of Time 
in learning uſeleſs things, but take no 
pains in the ſtudy of our ſelves, and in 
opening the Folds and Doubles of our 
Hearts : We ſhould make fewer falſe Steps, 
and ſhould fall into leſs Extravagances, if 
we better underſtood our ſelves. | 

Narciſſus comes to Celant?'s with an al- 
ſuming Air, he {miles upon the Company, 
he applauds himſelf, he ſparkles, he talks 
of his Finery ; he enters, like any Woman, 
in the particularities of his Dreſs; he va» 
lues himſelf upon his Pcriwig, and the 
Genteelneſs of his Habit: But now, this 
is the Buſineſs of the Periwig- maler and 
the Taylor; that which is yours, Narciſſus, 
are the Impertinences you ſpeak, and are 
not aware of, thoſe you may reckon whol- 
ly to your own Account ; your imbroiderd 
Coat does not cover you from being con- 
ſider'd as a Fool. 

Men of Leiſure and no Buſineſs, think 
every body like them; they ſettle them- 
ſelves in an Elbow - Chair, not to quit it the 
whole Afternoon; they conſider not that 
thoſe they fatigue with their tedious Sto- 
ries and frivolous News, are not at lei- 

ſure 
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ſure to hear them; that Buſineſs of Con- 
cern calls them another way : But yet we 
dare not, out of Decency, diſmiſs Perſons 
of a certain Character, nor let them ſee 
that we are tired with their Viſits ; *cis 
more eligible ro bear with them, than to 
make them our Enemies. Is it not better 
to live at home, expos'd to the Unecaſineſs 
of Solitude, than go to trouble others with 
Viſits and Diſcouries that enrage them? 
They that are above us by their Quality 
or their Birth. can't bear we ſhould excel,. 
or even equal them, in the Qualities w hich 
they value themſelves upon. Forbear ro 
rival a Man, who can humble you, or 
ruin you with Impunity ; this Rivalry mult 
be fatal to you; conceal therefore part of 
your Talents, and conſider that tis greater 
Wit than is imagin'd, not to ſuffer all your 
Wit to appear. Remember what a very in- 
genious Courtier {aid once to his Friends, 
who upbraided him with his coo great Com- 
plaiſance for the Emperor, w ho had made 
ill Verſes, and yet was charm'd with them. 
Would you have me, ſays he, on de wore Senle | 
than a. Man who commands titide L:74ons, 
and who can banilh me 
If you ſufter your Politicks to be per- 
ceiv d, you are po! itick to no purpole : 
YOu [i 
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you'll be conſider'd as a Spy, and your 
Company will be always upon their Guard, 
and ſo many Precautions will be taken a- 
gainſt your Artifices, as to diſappoint the 
Ule of them. 
The Commerce of moſt People turns 
only upon Cunning ; their Abilities conſiſt 
only in laying Snares, and trepanning thoſe 
whom they amuſe by the Pretences of a falſe 
Sincerity. *Tis ſo much the harder to arm 
our ſelves againſt their Artifices, becauſe 
we have no Diſtruſt of them, nor ſtand up- 
on our Guards We cant ſuſpect a Man, 
who talks to us as his Confidents, and pre- 
tends to intruſt us with his Secrets, that 
he has pitch'd upon us for his Bubbles. 
The Diſtinctions Parents have for ſome 
of their Children to the Prejudice of the 
reſt, are attended always with ill Conſe- 
quences, it they have the Indiſcretion to 
diſcover their Thoughts, and 'tis almoſt 
impoſlible to conceal them; the greater 
Affection they have for ſome, the greater 
Indifference, or even Averſion they have 
for others; this difference of Eſteem ruins 
the mutual Friendſhip, which Children of 
the ſame Family owe each other, as ex- 
citing Jealouſies amongſt them: Fathers 


and Mothers have an hard Task to keep 
1 their 
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their Affections evenly poisd, with Re* 
ſpect to all their Children; bur they ought 
artfully to diſſemble their Preference, and 
to prevent the Effects of it; that which 
cannot be pardon d them, is their openly 
declaring their Averſion for the one, and a 
blind Paſſion fot the others, whom they 
have choſen for their Darlings; they ſa- 
crifice all to the Fortune of theſe Fond- 
lings, and oblige the othets by their re- 
peated Hatdſhips, to betake themſelves to 
Ways of Life repugnant to their Na- 

tures. | | 
Celadon s Family is abſolutely ruin'd by 
the Miſunderftanding riſen amongſt his 
Children; he had a vaſt Eſtate, which he 
| vety unequally divided by his Will; he 
had an extravagant and indiſcreet Paſſion 
for one of the younger Sons, to whom he 
bequeath d the greateſt part of his Fortune. 
This Diſtinction alarm'd all the reſt, and 
united them againſt their Brother; they 
have been ar Law all their Life to make 
void the Will, chuſing rather to ruin all 
their Eſtate, than to leave it to their Bro- 

ther, and ſee him richer than themſelves. 
What do Maſters think of, who talk fo 
freely of their Affairs before their Ser- 
ams? Can they depend — their Diſere- 
| tion 
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tion of theſe Tervile © Souls form'd of Mud 
Tbey can ſeldom forbear telling all they 
have heard, and tis by this Raſcality, the i 
- moſt, important Secrets of the Maſters are 
reveal d. Servants have a wonderful Cu-. 
rioſity to know all, and as great an Itch to 
tell it again; it ſeems as if they meant 
to compenſate themſelves hereby, for thei 
Pains and Miſery of their Servitude. Ve 
Kation, Intereſt and Folly, makes then 
ſpeak, and ſometimes thir Malice and {| 
Nature. | 

Moſt young People are too frothy, and 
talk without knowing what they ſay. Do 
they fear, that if they ſpoke leſs, we ſhoull 
have bur a bad Opinion of their Parts: 
There is a way of hearing, which cafi 
convinces, that Stupidity is not the Occz 
ſion of our Silence: But ſuppoſe the worlt 
Is it not better to leave People dubious 
. whether they have Wit, than to conyinc 
them by their impertinent ONO, that 
they have none ? 

That which makes us venture to tal 
with ſuch Aſſurance, is the Perſuaſion w 
are under, that what we ſay, is heard wil 
Pleaſure. We laugh with thoſe that laup 
at our Follics, and, don't perceive ol 
ſelves ro be the ridicalous Object. wa 
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a Service would it he to a Man too con- 
ceited of his Merit, could we undeceive 
him? How many Extravagances would 
this ſave him? But where is the Hand 
that is delicate and bold enough to couch 
this Cataract 2 And, what Curſes might 
not the P hyſician expect, who ſhould per- 
form ſo wonderful an Operation: 
That which coſts leaſt to give, ſaid a 
brave Man, is Counſel: Tis A. Very nice 
Matter, which deſerves to be maturely 
weigh'd. One comes and conſults you up- 
on a Subject that requires great Conſide- 
tation, you anſwer him at- hazard, he fol- 
lows your Advice, and unſeaſonably em- 
barks in an Affair, the Succeſs whereof is 
doubtful; Whar Reproaches are you not 
juſtly obnoxious to, if the Event prove un- 

happy? 1 
Without knowing well the Character and 
docile Jemper of thoſe you have to do 
with, you ſhould be very reſerv'd in gi- 
ving your Advice. Inſtead of rendring 
your ſelf neceſſary, you are regarded as a 
- troubleſome Man, who have always ſome 
| unlucky News to tell, and are always 
finding Fault. The generality of Man- 
kind are well enough inſtructed in their 
Duties: if they commit Faulrs, it is not 
F 2 ou: 
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out of Ignorance, for they know better ' 


than they do, and what you ſay to them 


is very inſignificant. It requires ſo much : 
Circumſpection to give others Advice, that 


the wiſeſt Men ſeldom hazard to do it 


Moft People look upon theſe Advices as 


Reprimands, and they wound inſtead of | 


curing them; you become the Enemy of i 
thoſe whom you would reduce to their 


Duty, and ſave the Regret of playing the 


Fool. 


If you venture to make your Remon- 
ſtrances, and they are ill receiv'd, ſuffer M 
not any Indignation to appear, nor fall out 
with them about it; you would be very 


capricious and ill-humour'd, ſhould you 
think to impoſe your Counſels on all the 
World, and reſent their taking other Re 
ſolutions ; that Chagrin is nothing but: 
Delicacy of Self-Love ; there's nothing ſo 
formidable as a Friend, who takes Ad van 
tage of his Experience, to propoſe all hi 
Advices to us as Laws, and with a mai 
ſterial Air; who would debar us of the Pri- 
vilege of examining what he fays, and force 
our Aſſent by his Authority, rather that 

win it by Inſinuations. 
The World is full of People that report 
whatever they hear ſaid, that disfigure and 
| empoiiot 
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empoiſon it; tis a villainous Part, and a 
certain Means to be hated and deſpis d. 
You don't much oblige a Man by relating 
to him the ill Things that have been ſaid 
of kim; you are quickly paid for your In- 
diſcretion, and you become the firſt Ob- 
jet of his Averſion and Reſentment. 

A Man muſt be very bold to railly o- 
thers upon their Faults or Conduct; tis 
giving them a ſort of Right to railly you 
in their turn. The Vexation a Man feels 
in being expos d to his Face, quickens his 
Underſtanding to perceive the Faults of his 
Cenſors ; there is no need of long Conſi- 
| deration always, to find Repartces, ſince 
the ſame Reproaches they caſt on others, 
may commonly, with greater Juſtice be 
retorted upon them. Philemon upbraids 
Soſias with the Meanneſs of his Birth, when 
every body knows that Philemon's Father 
is a Retailer of Cloth in a Town not an 
Hundred Miles from London. If you are 
wiſe and love your own Repoſe, never at- 
tack a Woman upen her Beauty, when ſhe 
lets up for Handſome, nor upon her Con- 
n duct, when ſhe affects to be thought Diſ- 

creet; theſe are Matters of a very nice 
on Nature, and wound to the very Saul of 
na chem. 


{or Eq Raillery 
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Raillety is thing of difficult and even 
dangerous Practice, unleſs it be attemper d 
with certain Citcumſtances which remove 
its Sting and Gall; it ought to divert the 
Ind iflerent, without wounding the Inte. 
reſs d, which are two things difficultly com- 
bind. The end of fine Raillery is to 
quicken Converſation; if you criticize the 
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Follics or Infirmities of others, you offend | 


them; you ate to break off and change 
the Diſcourſe,” as ſoon as you petceive the 
Mirth to diſconcert, or ſower thoſe it is 
addreſs d to; you run the Riſque of a ſe 
rious Trouble, occaſion d by a frivolous 
Thing, ill interpreted, and taken by - the 
wrong Handle. * 

How many Quarrels daily happen fot 
Words accidentally dropt? If the Perſon 
they are addrels'd to is affronted, and de. 
mands an Explication, we are not always 
in the Humour to content him, we deſpiſe 
his Reſentment; if he perſeveres ro de 
mand Satisfaction, we laugh at his Threats 
and Bluſtering.; that which in the begin- 
ning was only a Jeſt and, a meer Trifle, 
grows a very ſerious Buſineſs, and the 
Cauſe of great Conteſts that have ſome 
times very fatal Effects. 


They 
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They that jeſt on others, don't always 
mean to offend them; they do it rather to 
have the Pleaſure of ſaying a witty Thing, 
than any premeditated Deſign to diſoblige 
them; Men of Wit, who underſtand Rail- 
lery, are always on the Laughter-ſide, and 
contribute ſomething to the Intention ot 
the Speaker. The Man that's down-righr 
and all of a piece, ſullenly aggravates what 
is ſaid, and by the Diſturbance he mani- 
feſts, revives the Raillery which would 
have died on its own accord. 

We find, in Societies, People of a ser- 
tain Character, which ſeem born for no- 


thing elſe but to ſay diſobliging Things; a 


Man muſt not trip before them; they criti- 
cize all the Faults that are committed in 
cheir Preſence, and droll upon them, even 
to the fatiguing thofe that hear them. O- 
thers are naturally ſurly; their ways, the 
{ound of their Voice, have ſomething ſa- 
vage in them, and it ſeems, that they open 
yu their Mouth, but to affront one or o- 
ther. 

Does Dorantes pretend to be an accom- 
pliſh'd Man, by giving horrible Pourtraits 
of all the Women he is acquainted with ? 
Will he make every body jealous of him, 
bo the Terror of Husbands and the Bug- 

F 4 bear 
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hear of Lovers? If you'll believe the Ro- 
mance he makes of Women, there are none 
that are Regular or Modeſt; none that he 
attacks can hold out a Moment againſt his 
Charms and admirable Merit. How ſot- 
tiſn and ridiculous is this Sufficiency 2 And 
what an abominable thing is it to boaſt of 
Favours, which no body ever thought of 
ſhewing him? e 
Every body knows that tis ridiculous to 
be affected or myſterious, to be conceited 
or ſhie; but neither ought we, the firſt 
Viſit we pay, to be familiar, as if the Ac- 
quaintance had been of long ſtanding ; to 
talk of our moſt ſecret Affairs, or to deſire 
People, whom we hardly know, to make 
us their Confidents; they are perfectly 
aſtoniſh'd at this Familiarity, which is 
grown up in a Moment. | 
. Tis a ſign of prodigious Indiſcretion to 
aſſume a Familiarity with Perſons of an ele- 
yated Rank, whoſe Character commands 
Reſpect; theſe Liberties beſpeak a ſordid 
Education, which {ſmells of rhe Shop, and 
perfect Ignorance of Decorum. If Perſons 
of a certain Eminency forget themſelves, 
and bur ill maintain the Honour of their 
Birth, others ought, not to forget it, but 
ill ro continue in Reſpect. Antimus, „ 
| no 
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firſt time he ſees a Woman of Quality, 
gives himſelf ridiculous Liberties; he takes 
her by the Hand, and entertains her with 
Diſcourſe full of groſs Ambiguities, which 
are neither becoming him that ſpeaks, nor 


her that hears them. The Spectators can't 


ſufficiently admire the Indiſeretion of a Per- 
ſon who thus breaks through all the Rules 
of Decency, to give full {wing to his Hu- 
mour. 85 

Handſome Women, of ever ſo little Wit, 
at firſt, eclipſe whatever comes before them, 
becauſe few People make Reflexion: We 
are ſurpris d by their Beauty, before we 
have time to bethink our ſelves; tis only 
Cuſtom that can recover us from this firſt 
Illuſion; the wretched things they ſay, 
diſſipate the Charm, and we are tired at 


laſt with continual gazing on a fine Pi- 


cture. A Woman of great Beauty and lit- 
tle Wit, ought to keep a politick Silence, 
if ſhe has Senſe enough to underſtand her 
true Intereſts. © | 
Plotina, by her filly Diſcourſe and the 
Follies that eſcape her, effaces the Impreſ- 
ſion her Beauty makes on all that behold 
her: It ſeems, as if Nature had exhauſted 
acrſelf in all thoſe Charms ſhe has laviſh'd 
pon her © outward Perſon ; if ſhe * 
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leſs, it would be impoſſible not to be capti- 
vated by ſo accompliſh d a Beauty; but the 
Misfortune is, ſhe will be always talking, 
and ſhe ſcems not to open her Lips, but 
to ſpeak childiſh and fooliſh things; ſhe 
ſometimes asks ſuch impertinent Queſtions, 
as makes every body thrug up 5 Shoul- 
ders, amazing them with her Sillineſs. She 
one day ask'd, whether Ceſar was a Chri- 
ſtian, becauſe he liv'd at Rome, where 
Pope reſides. We know, indeed, that Wo- 
men are not oblig'd to underſtand all the 
Particulars of the Roman Hiſtory ; but 
there are ſome things ſo very obvious, that 
they can't be ignorant of them, without 
the imputation of Simplicity. 

A Gentleman of the Sword, is diſtin- 
guiſh'd from the Multitude, only by his 
eminent Quality, and a great Courage ſup- 
ported with an uncommon Prudence; he 
muſt diſcern the Occaſions wherein he 
ought to expole himſelf. Tis not for a 
Commander to act the Part of a Maut. 
quetier or a Trooper; let him be brave, 
but not raſh and fool-hardy. We don't 
pity thoſe who are acceſſary to their own. 
Deaths in places where their Duty did not 
call them; but when a Man finds him- 
lelf under ſuch Circumſtances, as admit 


of 
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give full Scope and Exerciſe to his Cou- 
rage. | 
1 Man need have but one violent Paſ- 
ſion to ruin the beſt cſtabliſh'd Fortune 
What then can be expected from thoſe 
who give themſelves up to all the Paſſions, 
and plunge into all forts of Pleaſures 2 In 
viewing the Extravagance of ſome Women, 
one would think they ſtudied to bring 
their Affairs into Confuſion. They hazard 
valt Sums at play, they borrow Money 
upon exceſſive Intereſt, they buy very dear, 
and (ell thei: Goods at a ſordid Price, and 
put every thing to pawn. What's this but 
a total Diſorder, a general Diſſipation ! 
The Counteſs of Merlet, after ſhe had loſt 
all her Money at Baſſet, {old her Plate, her 
Tapeſtry, her Linen, her Petticoats, and 
the Bed on which ſhe lay. 

The Ruin of certain Houſes is inevitable, 
where the Husband is only a Fantom, un- 
der the ſhelrer of whoſe Name all is done, 
whilſt he never knows any thing of the 
matter; that Confuſion is a certain Preſage 
of the Ruin of domeſtick Affairs. An 
Houſe govern'd in that manner, reſembles 
2 Ship that is toſs d at the pleaſure of the 
Winds, whilſt the Pilot takes no care of it. 


Expen- 
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of no farther Precaut ions, let him then 
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Expences ill placd and miſunderſtood, 
do a Man no Honor; to ſpend Money ſea- 
ſonablo, and thereby to manage thoſe you 
would tecure in your Intereſts, requires 
Art and Ability. A Man feels for a long 
time the Counter-Blow of indiſcreet Ex- 
pences; thouſands of People are ridicu- 
lous in their Pleaſures, they ruin their 
Affairs without gaining the Friendſhip of 
thoſe who are the Cauſe of their un- 
doing. | 

Iis a Point of great Wiſdom to pro- 
portion a Man's Expences to his Fortune 
and Poſſeſſions; for Diſſipation has very 
mortifying Reflexions; it goes hard, after 
having liv'd in Splendor, - to want Neceſ- 
ſaries, and be continually ſenſible of the 
Importunities attending domeſtick Wants; 
they who intoxicate you with their inte- 
rels'd Praiſes, whilſt they find a magnifi- 
cent Table at your Houſe, pretend they 
don't know you, and deſpiſe you, when 
the Diſorder of your Affairs has brought 
you to have occaſion for their Aſſiſtance. 

Should Florimus live but Ten Years 
longer, he would ſcarce have wherewithal 
to buy him Bread and Cloaths; the Treats 
ne gives, vou can't call Dinners; he daily 
furniſhes Out nuptial Feaſts, and he is the 
Property 
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Property of his Paraſites, who turn his 
Head with their Praiſes, who boaſt his Re- 
tinue, his Equipage, and his vaſt Expence : 
He has already ſold two fine Eſtates, his 
Creditors clamour on all ſides, he is forc d 
to borrow Money at an extravagant Inte- 
reſt, to have conſtantly at his Table a 
Crowd of Flatterers, who ſell him at too 
dear a Rate, their mercenary Encomiums. 


— —— ——_——— 


Concerning eAfetation. 
Ffectation is the falhfication of the 


whole Perſon, which deviates from ali 
that is natural, whereby it might pleaſe, to 
put on an aſcititious Air, wherewithal to be- 
come ridiculous. It is the Effect of a cor- 


rupt Taſte, of an extravagant Imagination, 


of an immoderate and miſtaken Deſire of 
pleaſing and diſtinguithing one's ſelf. The 
other Vices are confin d within certain 
Bounds, and have a particular Object, but 
Affectation diffuſes it {:!f over the whole 
Man, and infects the good Qualities both 
of Body and Mind. People corrupted with 


this Vice, have nothing natural in their 


way of talking, walking, dreſſing, turning 
their 
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their Eyes or Head, theſe are Motions un- 
known to other Men. In order to ſpeak, 
there needs no more than to open the 
Mouth eafily, and without /Pains.; but 
they ſeek a Myſtery in it, they-ſeem to 
be mov'd with Springs, it would grieve 
them to laugh, or cough, or ſpit like the 
Vulgar; their Diſguiſe reaches even to the 
ſound of their Voice. To expreſs the 
moſt common things, they uſe a Jargon that 
it's the hardeſt thing imaginable to under- 
ſtand, tis made up of cull'd Words and 
Paraphraſes; their Gravity, and their De- 
votion are tinctur'd with this predominant 
Vice; they commend and diſcommend 
themſelves from the ſame: Motive; if they 
pretend to reject the Elogies you give 
them, they ſuffer their Intentions to ap- 
pear through their ſtudied Grimaces, tho 
they enjoy a perfect Health, they are con- 
tinually complaining of the Delicacy of 
their Conſtitution, and take it amiſs, if 
you do not ſympathiſe with their: imagi- 
nary Ailments. Tr 
The affected and finical Air taints the 
beſt things, and whatever good Qualities 
a Man has, he needs but this one Frailty 
to become Ridiculous, If Emilia would 
peak to be underſtood, if {he did not 
| affect 
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afſect too far-ferch'd Expreſſions, if ſhe did 
not diſguiſe the Sound of her Voice, which 
is naturally ſoft and harmonious ; if, be- 
ing hail and of a florid Complexion, ſhe 
did not conſtantly complain of her il! 
Health, ſhe would paſs for a Woman of 
Senſe; but ſenſible People can't endure her, 
becauſe of her ridiculous Affectations. 

| Take heed how you diſguiſe your (elf 
and copy others; ſtick to Nature, if you 
deſire to pleaſe; for, whatever is fictitious 
and affected, is always inſipid and di- 
ſtaſtful: You need only open your Eyes 
and behold Lucina, to ſee the ill Effects of 
Affectation. She has Wit, and Beauty, 
and Merit, and yet ſhe is not taking, be- 
cauſe ſhe will counterfeit others; ſhe mi- 
micks the Walk of this Lady, the Sound 
of the Voice of that; ſhe turns her Eyes 
in a way that is unnatural ; ſhe opens and 
ſhuts her Mouth in Meaſure and Time ; 
ſhe ſeems to be ated with Wheels and 
Pullies, like a Machin ; tis a Piece of 
Clock-work. Tis true, ſhe imitates good 
Patterns, but all ſhe does is offenſive, be- 
cauſe ſhe has forſaken her own natural Be- 
haviour for a borrowed one of others; in 
ſhort, ſhe is a bad Copy of excellent Ori- 
ginals. | 
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Celimene, where- ever ſhe comes, is de- 
claiming againſt Gallantry, and ſets up for 
a vertuous and nice Lady, whilſt every bo- 
dy knows the Number and Names of her 
Gallants ; no body would trouble their 
Head, nor think of unravelling her In- 
trigues, but for her Affectation to be thought 
a modeſt and regular Woman. This it is 
that ſharpens Satyr, to be expatiating a- 
gainſt the Vices her Conſcience upbraids 
her with, and whereof the Publick is not 
ignorant: This Hypocriſie provokes evety 
body's Laughter, and inſtead of wiping off 
the Faults, raiſes a freſh Attention to ob- 
ſerve them; the Publick is a clear-ſighted 
and malignant Judge; it is hard to be im- 
posd on, and it ſeldom pardons the De- 
ſign of dazling and ſurprizing it; tis more 
indulgent to thoſe who deal above-board, 
and confeſs their Weakneſſes. | 

Lyſe, ingenuouſly confeſſes her Conduct 
has bcen bad, and that ſhe is ſorry for it; 
that her Temper oyer-ruled her, and that 
ſhe pities thoſe who tread in tlie ſame 
Paths; ſhe exhorts her Daughter to fol- 
low another Train, inculcating perpetually, 
that Gallantry has miſchievous Remorſes, 
and that in Vertue alone conſiſts the Hap- 


pineſs of 4 Woman. We thank Ly/e fo 
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her Sincerity, and are content to pity her, 
without Invectives; but her Features make 
no great Impreſſion upon her Daughters, 
who are more afſected with the Examples 
ſhe has ſhewn them, than the Doctrine which 
ſhe preaches. They reſemble the young 
Crabs, who follow the. retrograde Motion 
of their Moher. ::0:25hoht 26558 Hig: 

You would fain ſeem modeſt, but your 
Modeſty has an Air'of Auſterity, which 
comes too near Moroſenels. ; Honeſt Plea- 
{ures are not: inconſiſtent with true Mode- 
ſty ; there's more of Affectation than Phi- 
lolophy in not daring to laugh, when you 
hear facetious and diverting Things. 

As modeſt as a Woman would appear, 
ſhe ought not to have a moroſe Virtue, 
nor pretend to be alarm'd at Commenda- 
tion, When ſhe is praiſed for her Merit, 
her good Mien or her Beauty ; ſhe is more 
ſenſible of them than any body elſe, and 
tis meer Affectation. by a Pretence of Mo- 
deſty, to reject with an angry Look the 
Incenſe that is given her. 

The true medium is not to manifeſt a 
greedineſs of Praiſes, nor to reject them 
with an affected Diſdain, when we think 
we deſerve them. Our Intentions are ea- 
lily ſcen through our Diſguiſe; let us ci- 
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it peing a ridiculous Affectation to refuſe 
all Commendation, when we bave any 
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made us, when the Flattery is not fulſom; 


ſort of Merit. 

A Woman makes herſelf ſuſpected when 
ſhe ſets up for a ſcrupulous Modeſty ; 
this great Affectation of appearing Ver 
tuous, is commonly too ſtudied, but the 
other Extreme is ſtill more dangerous and 
blameable; roo fawning and careſſing 
Ways, are Indications of an amorous Soul, 
and tis ill reaſoning to think to engage 
Men by luſcious Diſcourſes : Whoever 
has ever ſo little Delicacy, is quickly ſur 
feited with ſo ill-managed and profule a 
Complaiſance: A too viſible Fondneſs and 
blind Reſignation, in a little time extinguilh 
the Paſſions we think very lively and well 
grounded. 

Women that are boaſting at every turn, 
that they are no Coquets, that they pity 
thoſe who take roo much Liberty or for 
get themſelves, are greater Coquets that 
they imagine; but they have ſome ſecret 
Intereſt to conceal their Motions from thoſe 
chat narrowly watch them; others, whoſe 
Conduct is more cven, and whoſe Con- 


{cience does not reproach them, act more 
naturally, 


i 


v3 
naturally, and don't over · act the part of 
Vertue. Tis odds, but they that affect 
theſe Grimaces have only a ſuperficial Ver- 
tue; their eternal Panegyricks upon Mo- 
deſty, their diſdainful Treatment of thoſe 
who guard not outward * are 
no great Warrants of their Modeſty; but 
that ſeeming Reſervedneſs ſerves to dazzle 
Fools; tis-a kind of Veil they throw over 
their ſecret Myſteries ; tis a Varniſh that 
gives Luſtre to-their falſe Modeſty. 

Serenia was always thought to be an ac- 
compliſh'd Pattern of Modeſty and Regu- 
larity ; the Publick ſuffer'd it ſelf to be 
abus'd by the Honeſty of thoſe modeſt Ma- 
xims ſhe eternally had in her Mouth; no 
body gave themſelves the trouble to pry 
into her Conduct, or diſturb her enjoy- 
ment of a falſe Reputation, which ſhe had 
artfully uſurp'd : She has ar laſt diſgrac d 
herſelf by an Intrigue which has made a 
Noiſe in the World, and has ruin'd her. 
The blaze of this Diſcovery has remov'd 
the Veil which conccal'd her Inclinations; 
ſhe is conſider'd as a Crack, and no rec- 
koning is made of all the Pains ſhe took 
to hide her ſecret Intrigues. 

Whatever Pretenſions Women make, 
er fine Maxims they deliver in behalf of 
G 2 Verrue, 
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Vertue, the generality are Wantons at the 
Bottom; they have an Heart naturally ad- 
dicted to Gallantry and Intrigues, and no- 
thing but a ſublime Vertue can correct this 
Inclination; but as this is rarely to be met 
with, their Biaſs governs them; we are 
oblig d to them when they'll do ſo much 
as conſtrain themſelves, to ſave outward 
Appearances. That Conſtraint is a kind of 
Homage which they pay to Vertue. 

Iis a pleaſant Scene enough for thoſe 
who know the ſecret Intrigues of ſome 
Women, to hear them haranguing and 
preaching in the praiſe of Modeſty; they 
cant forbear laughing in their Sleeve to {ce 
them vent ſevere Maxims in a grave and 
ſolemn Tone; ſome Bubbles are wheedled 
by theſe Appearances, but wiſe Men know 
how to judge of them. 

Rather modcſtly bear the Praiſes that 
are given you and you deſerve, than re- 
jet them with a myſterious and affected 
Roughneſs; tis equally ridiculous to be 
roo fond of Praiſe, and to refuſe it with 
roo manifeſt an Affectation; admit what 
is civilly and obligingly ſaid to you, or 
dextcrouily turn off the Diſcourſe, ſo as 
they that ſpeak to you may have no Rea- 
{on to repent their Commendation, = 

00 
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look upon you as an il}-bred and brutal 
Man. 

Tis a ſign of a ridiculous Vanity to be 
too covetous of Praiſe, and to appear to 
beg it for every little Trifle; but when 
you have done any thing praiſe-worthy, 
luſfer your ſelf to be told of it, and don't 

22m to rebuff thoſe who do Juſtice to 
your Merit. 

The Country-Ladies, who have had but 
a bad Education, think they are oblig'd to 
refuſe all the Praiſes that are given them; 

they ſillily diſclaim all the Complements 
chat are made upon heir Beauty, their 
Shape, the good Air of their Dance, and 
the Excellence of their Voice; you would 
imagine it were an Aſtront to chem to give 
chem the Prailes they deſerve, and that 
they thought themſelves dilgracd, if chey 
thould receive wihout Affectation a Tri- 
bute we with Pleaſure pay to their fine 
Qualities, 

Whence proceeds the Affectation of 
Talking continually ro your Diſadvantage? 
Is ir out of Modeſty 2 Would you have 
21] the ill thought of you, which you ſay 
your ſelf? That cant be your Meaning, 
but you love to talk of your ſelf at any 
rate; this is only the Subtilty of your Va- 
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nity, to engage the World to flatter you, 
and to prove to you that you have not 
really the Defects which you modeſtly at- 

tribute to your ſelf. 
'Tis from the ſame Motive, People talk 
of their good Qualities and their Faults ; 
Who would think it was from a ſecret and 
nice Complacency in herſelf, that 7ſmere 
ſays ſo often ſhe is not handſome, and that 
ſhe has a coarſe and a groſs Complexion ? 
She means by this ſincere Confeſſion to 
engage Pcople to enter into the Particu- 
lars of her Beauty, and tell her of her 
Eyes which are large and ſweet ; if ſhe 
were not well aſſur d that her Charms 
would make amends for her Defects, ſhe 
would not ſpeak of them with ſo much 
Freedom. "= 
'Tis a wrong Method to think of eſta- 
bliſhing a Reputation upon the Ruin of 
that of others. I have but an ill Opinion 
of the Vertue of a Woman, who rigo- 
rouſly condemns other Womens Conduct. 
The Affectation of thoſe unmerciſul Cri- 
ricks, who interpret amiſs every twink- 
ling of the Eye, every Geiture and Step 
that is made, is almoſt an infallible Sign 
that they do themſelves all that they con- 
demn. Tis a Symptom of a depraved 
| Heart 
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Heart to ſuſpect che moſt indifferent A- 
ctions to be criminal. 
How is it that Symene can't bear to hear 
another Woman ſpoken well of in her pre- 
(ence? If one offers to commend the Vertue 
and good Conduct of any one, ſhe flies 
out immediately, gives horrible Deſcri- 
ptions of them, and forges, ex tempore, a 
thouſand imaginary Intrigues that they are 
not concern d in. Symene ſeems to be very 
ſorry there ſhould ſtill be any vertuous 
and regular Women in the World. Symene, 
and thoſe of the ſame Stamp, ſhould, in 
Policy be ſilent, when that Subject is hand- 
led; the Wantonneſs of others does not ex- 
cuſe their ill Conduct, but they think to 
eſcape in the Crowd, and to find their De- 
fence in the great Numbers. | 
Moſt Women take for Civility and good 
Breeding, what they do our of a too for- 
ward Complaiſance, and which is only the 
eflect of a too eaſie Humour. If it be to 
pleaſe the Men, they relax ſo much, they are 
out in their Account. A ſtately Carriage 
is a ſurer way to bring them to the Point 
they wiſh for, that retains them in their 


Duty and Reſpe before them; we muſt 


not, however, confound a ſpirited Reſerve 
with an untractable and haughty Pride; 
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88 
the pretended Vertuous, affect ſometimes 
to dazle thoſe that ſee not to the bottom 
of their Deſigns: There are Women who 
think to act the Stately, by affronting e- 
very body, and rebuffing thoſe that careſs 
them; this is not Statelineſs but Extrava- 
NCC, © | 1 

Inſenſible Perſons, who dont ſeem to be 
touched with the moſt obliging Things that 
are ſaid to them, are very incommodious 
for Society, they would think themſelves 
injur d to depart one Moment from their 
Gravity; the pretendedly Modeſt com- 
monly fall into this Fault; ſcarce will they 
venture to laugh, however diverting are 
tlie Things that are ſaid to them; if they 
open their: Mouths, tis to ſpeak two or 
three Words in an affected and ſoften'd 
Tone; that pretended Shieneſs is but little 
{et by; they would do better to be ſocia- 
ble and to laugh as others do, when the 
Subjects require it; a genteel Gaiety, mixt 
with a little Gravity, is very charming to 

Sni. „ 
They that prepare and learn by heart 
what they are to ſay in Converſation, ſel- 
dom pleaſe; Difcourſe muſt be rais'd oc- 
caſionally, and Chance and Hazard muſt 
conduct it; they who lay down the * 
| jo 
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of what they ought to ſay, give no Ear 
to others; they are only watching for a 
Moment to bring in what they have learnt, 
and it ſeldom happens that they place it 
pertinently. When you have ſaid a good 
thing, don't repeat it, whether the Com- 
pany heard or loſt it. Set not up for a 
Wit, if you would be eſteem'd or courted, 
nor take upon you alone to find Laughter 
for the reſt, and furniſh Wit for the whole 
Company. Ir fares with the Beauty of the 
Mind, almoſt as with that of the Ladies, 
who never pleaſe leſs, than when they af- 
fect to be handſom. This Leſſon has been 
olten repeated to Clarina, ſhe is pretty and 
amiable, and ſhe knows it too well; when- 
ever you tell her ſhe is handſome, ſhe bri- 
dles, and pompouſly expoſes her Charms, 
like a Peacock ſpreading his Tail; ſhe 
pleaſes leſs, becauſe ſhe would over- pleaſe; 
her Beauty has not all its Influence, becauſe 
lhe affects too much to ſhew it. | 

A Mother who is alceady upon the de- 
cline, who believes herſelf to be handſom, 
and would be thought young, is very care- 
iu! to put her Children out of the way, 
| the unqueſtionable Teſtimonies of her Age. 
The AtfeRation of appearing young, in a 
| Woman, beginning to be in Years, draws 
only 
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only Contempt and Raillery from thoſe 


who know her Infatuation, and expoſes 
her Wrinklcs and tarnilh'd Complexion to 
Jeſts and Inſults. Tis in vain for Wo 
men to think of pleaſing by their Charms, 
when the Seaſon of them is over; there's 
no impoling upon the Eyes, they are toq 
penetrating Judges. Mothers of this Hu- 
mor, abandon the Education of their 


Daughters to Strangers, who by this Re- 


moteneſs, loſe the Eſteem and Affection 
which they owe them ; but they gain by it 
another way, by not being Witneſſes of 
their Intrigues and Gallantry. 

Lyſfone has four marriageable Daughters, 
whom ſhe ſafters to grow ſtale Virgins, 
without thoughts of marrying them; ſhe's 
ſo afraid of the Title of Grand- Mother, 
that ſhe immediately diſcourages all the 
Matches that are offer d, without ſo much 
as entring into a Negotiation, be they ne- 
ver ſo advantageous ; ſhe never will think 
of a Portion for her Daughters, till ſhe is 
neceſſitated to make her Will. 

There are Mothers that are (till leſs 
good humor d than Lyſſoue, they force their 
Daughters, as in France, by affected Cruel 
dies, to dei chemſelves in ſpight of their 
Inclinations; they deny them thoſe little 
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Set ofs, that young Maids are ſo affected 
with, and make them ſenſible they have 
no other Option than the Cloiſter, which 
they eſpouſe with Diſtraction, and lead a 
very miſerable Life in. 

A Woman, who for a long time has 
had the Reputation of Beauty, would at 
laſt diſtinguiſh herſelf by her Devotion, 
when ſhe can be no longer handſom. Ir 
mortifies her to loſe the Empire ſhe ob- 
tain'd over Hearts, and ſhe ſtrives to eſta- 
bliſh another kind of Dominion over 
Minds. To ſucceed in this, ſhe takes a 
quite oppoſite Conduct to what ſhe has 
always us d. Feaſts, Walks, Companies, 
Plays and Dreſſing, took her by turns; ſhe 
muſt now act another Part, and change 
her Batteries, when the Fire of her Eyes is 
extinguiſh'd, and her Face is upon the de- 
cay; ſhe muſt have recourſe to Singula- 
rities and Retirement, aſſume a myſterious 
Air, afte a Severity of Behaviour, utter 
Maxims of exalted Vertue, with a grave 
and compos'd Countenance, tho' the Heart 
be in the ſame poſition as before; ſhe 
changes the Object without changing the 
Inclination; when we pierce through her 
Hypocriſies, we find in her a ſecret and ex- 
ceprious Pride, the Quinteſſence of mew 
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fie, and all the other Paſſions that poſ- 
ſels'd her when ſhe was addicted to the 
World. PIP rote | 

The Romiſh Votaries would not be ſo 
numerous, if they thought themſelves ob- 
lig d to Reformation, and to get rid of 
their evil Habits to merit the Reputation 
of Devotees; but it is much eaſier to 
lengthen their Sleeves, and to bring Sacks 
full of Medals and Beads to the Church, 
than to grow humble and modeſt, com- 
plaiſant and charitable. As long as we 
{ce theſe Votaries flandering all Mankind, 
more opinionated than other Women, more 
abounding in their own' Setiſe, more fro- 
ward in their Families, leſs complaiſant to 
their Husbands, more delicate in all that 
relates to them; there's no great reckon- 
ing to be made of their ſophiſtical Devo- 
uon. 

That which moſt diſcredits the Dewotees, 
is, that with all the out- ſides and appea- 
rances of Piety, they will in nothing be 
behind - hand with the Women of the World; 
they game, they enter into all the Aſſigna- 
tions of Pleaſure, they have the ſame Care 
of their Beauty, as the Coquets them- 
{clves; the Regards they have for their 
Perſons proceed even to Delicacy ; they 

| cant 
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cant bear a Word, that has any tendency 

to an Affront, and under pretence of an 

affected Zeal, they cenſure the Conduct of b 
all other Women, and laſh them with un- 0 
merciful Calumnies, as if they were in- 

truſted with the Charge of Reforming all 

the City. | 

All Affectation is unbecoming, but it is 
criminal in matter of Devotion, and only 
belongs to thole Cabal-Votaries, whole 
whole Vertue conſiſts in a ſtarchd and af 
fected Out- de. 

The Reputation of a vertuous and re- 
gular Man, is extremely flattering to Self- 
Love, as giving an Aſcendant over others; 

but there's Reaſon to ear, that a falſe De- 
votion uſurps the Place of the true, and 
that the Mask is taken for the Reality. 
Men employ every thing to make their For- 
tune, and {ome are known to cover an ex- 
travagant Ambition under the Veil of De- 
votion, who ſtick not at the greateſt Vio- 
lences and Injuſtices, provided they can 
skreen their Reputation; theſe Abuſes 

bring a Reproach on true Devotion, and 
ſome there are ſo nice, as to refuſe the Ap- 
— of Devout, as a Scandal and Af 
Tit. | 
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How fatiguing a thing is it to heat 
thoſe — who uſe ſelect Words in 
their Diſcourſe, to expreſs the moſt trivial 
. Things 2 Is there any need of ſtudying for 

a Periphraſis to call for Drink, or to ask 
what a Clock tis? What's the Reaſon, 
Dorilas, you affect always the uſe of new- 
coin'd Words, and will have nothing com- 
mon with the People? Are you afraid you 
ſhall nor appear fantaſtical enough? Theſe 
faſhionable Words, wherewich you think 
to embclliſh your Diſcourſe, give you an 
effeminate and ridiculous Air; you think 
you are applauded, when People ridicule 
and ſueer you. 

Perſons of mean Birth procure nothinf 
but Contempt by the Artifice they employ 
ro conceal the Shame of their Original; 
they would be kindlier treated, if they 
ingenuouſly acknowledg'd what they are; 
nothing is more deſpicable than the Aﬀe- 
ation they have to be eternally talkin 
of the Employs of their Relations, — 
what noble Things they have done in for- 
mer Ages; this often expoſes them to very 
mortitying Reflexions; for the World is 
not always in Humour to applaud ſo ri- 
diculous a Vanity. 
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A Woman who has a Fancy in her 
Head to counterfeit a Perſon of Quality, 
though ſhe riſe purely from the Vulgar 
and the Shop, diſmiſſes every Thing that's 
Natural, and conſequently, all by which 
twas poſſible to pleaſe; her Ways, her Lan- 
guage, the Tone of her Voice, her Walk, 
is all fictitious; ſhe is perpetually cavil- 
ling with others upon their Quality, and 
their want of Conſideration for her Perſon ; 
ſhe renounces all her Relations, whoſe Me- 
chanick Employs are invincible Teſtimo- 
nies of her Extraction. Lyſe carries on the 
Extravagance ſo far, as to make her Huſ- 
band paſs for her Steward before Women 
of Quality, who don't know him, and 
who ask why ſhe keeps ſuch an awkward 
Fellow about her? | 
Iis a very common Temptation for the 
Citizens to deſire to keep a Commerce 
with Retainers to the Court, to mingle in 
their Aſſignations, to copy them, and ſtudy 
their Language and their Ways; theſe 
ſometimes happen to be very wretched 
Patterns, which muſt needs produce worſe 
Tranſcripts; one Man's Air grafted upon 
another, can't chuſe but have a bad effect. 
Fronto is born in a plentiful Fortune, he 
has one of the chief Offices of the _ | 
Kobe, 
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Robe, which gives him a great Elevation; 
he has alſo great Abilities to ſucced in his 
Employ ; but he ſcorns his Dignities and 
his Equals, and can endure nothing bur lit- 
tle Folks; he (wears and grows drunk like 
them, and will reſemble them; this Aﬀe- 
Ration ſpoils his Merits, and makes him 
neither Magiſtrate nor Courtier, but a meer 
Chimera. 

Perſons of noble Blood are more calle, 
ſociable and affected, than others rais'd from 
the Dunghil, by their own Skill or Chance; 
that Air of Greatneſs they aſſume, prevents 
not our diſcovering them thro' their bor- 
row'd Out-fide. What means Doriſa, by 
having her Train born up in her own Houle, 
as ſhe paſſes from one Chamber to another? 
She'll have no Society but with Counteſſe 
and Marchioneſſe, for fear of keeping mean 
Company, and for the {ame Reaſon the ſees 
none of her Relations. 

"Tis an Afﬀecation that denotes ſome» 
what extremely finical, to uſe none but 
the moſt excellent Artiſts for the moſt in- 
different Things. Offer nothing to Salinds 
that come not from the Shop of /a Frenaye, 
le Gras de Hanteville, le Doyen, &c. Let 
the Pieces be never ſo admirable and well 
wrought, her Imagination is not . 
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if they are not of the beſt Hand, and that 
which is moſt in Vogue. 

Wiſe People ought to ſubmit themſelves 
to the Humours of the Mode; it would be 
Aflectation not to do what's done by all 
the World; a Singularity to make a Man 
obſervd. As extravagant as a Faſhion 
ſeems, it muſt be follow d when it is eſta- 
bliſh'd, provided we will not exceed the 
Folly of thoſe that have invented it ; Whar 
could we ſay of a Man chat ſhould ſtill 
wear an high-crown'd Hat, and Breeches as 
wide as Petticoats? 
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Concerning foohſh Vanity. 
* Vanity, as Theophraſtus's Trane 


ſlator defines it, #s a reſtliſs Defire 
to be eſteem'd for little Things, or to ſeek 4 
Name and Diſtinction in the moſt frivolens 
ul jects. A Man loves to be always talk- 
Ing of himſelf, he praiſes or blames him- 
elt, no matter which, provided he gain 
us End by it, which is, to make himſelf 
ſteem'd; he has the moſt advantageous 
dea of his own Merit, but is but little 
ected with that of others. A vain Man, 
H loves 
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loves to make Expences to be talk'd of 
but thoſe he makes are often fooliſh and 
miſtaken, and give him the Reputation of 
an Extravagant. Fooliſh Vanity ruins the 
right Uſe and good Husbandry of the na. 
rural Talents a Man may have, and ren- 
ders him as ridiculous for his good Qua- 
lities as for his Vices. 

Vain People would fain be conſider'd for 
every thing they do and fay ; there's no- 
thing but they retain to; the leaſt things 
ſeem conſiderable to them, when they be 
ſicve they are of any Service to raiſe great 
Ideas of their Merit: We ſhould pardon 
them, perhaps, this Refinement of Vanity, 
if they had any Indulgence for others, and 
were leſs attentive to {py all the Occaſions 
of debaſing them. Your Folly, Plautiu, 
conſiſts in Eſteeming only your ſelf, in be 
ing vaſtly Contemptuous of all others 
however Eſtimable they appear. 

We could have no way of comforting 
our ſelves, for the want of a thouſand good 
Qualities we arc conſcious of, did we not 
believe them to be made up by other Tz 
lents, which we flatter our ſelves to be 
Maſters of; whatever Imperfections We 
find in us, we till have ſecret Complailan 
ces in our Merit. 

The 
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The Reaſon why Men are ſo unac- 
quainted with themſelves, is, that they al- 
ways take their View on the moſt favour- - 
able ſide. Tis impoſſible, indeed, not to 
perceive certain palpable Faults, which fly 
in their very Face; but they ſolace and 
flatter themiclves, that their other good 
Qualities eclipſe them, and that ſtill pre- 
vents: their Amendment, becauſe they are 
not ſufficiently rouch'd with their Faults, 
and are contented to balance them by ſome 
good Qualities. Alimene has an ill Shape, 
and is too groſs, and yet ſhe thinks herſelf 
| handſom enough, and, even that ſhe ex- 
cels the moſt regular Beauties by her fine 
Complexion, the Colour of her Hair and 
the Sweetneſs of her Face. There's no 
Lawyer ſo decried at the Bar, but has ſe- 
cret Complacences in Pleading, and fre- 
quently takes the Hiſſes for Applauſes: 
that Infirmity is annext to all the eminent 
Profeſſions, and a Man muſt have excel- 
lent Parts, and make great Reflexions, not 
to be the Cully of his own Vanity. 

No body ventures to ſay in general, that 
he's upon the Square with Men of a great 
Merit; but when he enters into the Farti- 
culars of his good Qualities, he thinks he 


ought not to yield to any one. This Per- 
E 2 ſuaſion 
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ſuaſion is of ſome Service, it makes every 
body content with himſelf, and if a Man 
has not the firſt Poſts, he comforts him- 
ſelf, becauſe he thinks he deſerves them. 
People that are giddy with this Vani- 
ty, think we have never Deference enough 
for them, and are not fatisfy'd with the 
moſt reſpectful Devoirs ; the leaſt Forma- 


lity that is wanting, provokes their Spleen; 


they make Complaints of theſe little Neg- 
ligences, as if all was at Stake, and we did 
them the greateſt Injury in the World ; but 
in Recompence, they eaſily diſpenſe with 
the moſt eſſential Duties, and think, that 
the leaſt Regards they pay to others, are a 
full Diſcharge for all they owe them; a 
Bow not low or reſpectful enough, puts 
them out of Patience; theſe PunQilio's, 
theſe Trifles, they expect as indiſpenſible 
Duties, and never pardon thoſe who fail to 
pay them. 

Theſe who ſeem ſo well ſatisfied with 
themſelves, ſeldom content other People; 
to have every body's Approbation, we muſt 
not caſily perſuade our ſelves that we de- 
ſerve it; there's nothing more ſhocking 
and ungrateful, than that high Eſteem 
which ſome People appear poſteſs'd with, 
for every. thing that relates to them; they 

| expect 
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expect Applauſes when they have ſaid a 
ſilly thing; it ſeems, that every thing muſt 
ſubmit to the Sovereignty of their Deciſi- 
ons, and no one ſhall expect any Favour 
from them ; the wm is not to applaud Foo- 
leries, bur at the ſame time not to with- 
hold our Eſteem from that which deſerves 
it. There's a ſort of Indignation riſes in 
one's Mind, againſt thoſe who think all 
good Senſe is included in the Confines of 
their own Brain. 

The deſire of making Parade of what 
one knows, and dazzling the World with 
| pompous diſplay of a faſtuous Learning. 
is the ſign of a fooliſh Vanity. A Man of 
Senſe ſpeaks to People according to their 
Character, familiariſes and ſtoops to their 
Capacity; he will not appear more learned 
than thoſe he talks to, and without ma- 
king ſhew of a vain Science, he enters in- 
to the Genius of others, and make them 
find more Wit than they naturally have; 
that Diſcovery flatters them, and engages 
them to a Man ſo good humour d and com- 
plaiſant; they are much better pleas d with 
aim, than if he had charm'd them by his 
Learning. 

The Learned would think themſelves 
aizhly injur'd, if others ſhould enter into 
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the Icaſt Parallel with them; that loſty 
Idea of their own Sufficiency, deſtroys all 
their Regards and Complaiſance for others, 
and the pedantick Air, they diſcover in 
every thing they do, leſſens the Eſteem 
that would be paid to their Merit, if they 
were more obliging; bur, by Misfortune, 
theſe {o ingenious Men are commonly ve- 
ry Fools in the Commerce of the World; 
they know every thing that was done by 
the Antients, and know not how to live 
with the Moderns; as ſoon as they leave 
their Study, they ſeem to fall into another 
World, whoſe Ways and Language they 
are Strangers to; every Step they make 
expoſes them to the Laughter of People ol 
leſs Capacities. 

They that would always ſhine, -and be 
admir'd of others, ſeldom procure their 
Love; becauſe we have a ſecret Spight to 
People that out- ſhine us: The way to in- 
ſinuate into the Minds of Men, is to aſſiſt 
them as much as poſſible to diſplay their 
Talents; they go away fatisfy'd from us, 
when they are ſo with themſelves. What 
does Damrs pretend with his conceited Air, 
and ridiculous Pride, that Complacency he 
has tor every thing he ſays, and Diſguſt for 
SU thats ſaid by others: Docs he think to 
WEE | be 
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be courted for acting the finick and con- 
ceited? They, that are ſo well pleas'd wich 
themſelves, ſeldom content others; to gain 
their Approbation, they muſt nor eaſily 
fanſie they deſerve it, nor expreſs roo much 
Eagerneſs thereupon : Perſons ſo fond of 
Reputation, moſt commonly loſe ir by the 
Avarice wherewith they {cck it; nothing 
throws them tarther from their Mark, thai 
cheir exceſſive Paſſion to arrive to it; there 
are few bur fink a little in the good Opi- 
nion we had of them, when they ſhew theme 
ſelyes too often and too long together; for 
if we ſee their good Qualities, we diſco- 
ver allo their Faults, wh are a kind of 
Counterpoite, and commonly bear down 
the Balance; we ought not at one View 
to make a ſhew of all our Abilities and 
Deſerts, if we would keep People long in 
Admiration. 

A Woman that thinks herſelf handiom, 
caſily flatters herſelf that all that ſee her are 
touch'd with her Charms; ſhe often ap- 
plauds her ſelf for an imaginary Triumpb, 
and puts to her Accompt thoſe Sighs, oft 
which ſhe's altogether guilclets. 

Plautia has a Conceit in her Head, that 
all Men which behold her, are preſently in 
{oye with her; ſhe is fully ſatisfied of the 
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Influence of her C harms, and believes it 
ſufficient for her Conqueſts, only to be 
leen; this Perſuaſion inſpires her with a 
fooliſh Vanity and Contempt for all her 
Sex, which ſhe thinks, ſhe abſolutely eclip- 
les; others have not the ſame Thoughts of 
her, and no ways conſider her as a dan. 
gerous Rival. | 
They that are born in Opulence ad a 
great Fortune, if they have not abundance 
of Senſe, are commonly defective in Civi- 
lity; they are accuſtom'd to hear them- 
{elves flatter d, and the Complaiſance we 
have for them, inſpires them with an in 
ſupportable Pride, and a ridiculous Pre- 
{umption: no body is bold enough to 
make them ſenſible how Impertinent they 
are, bur chuſes rather to bear with them; 
they live without perceiving how they are 
hated, and die without the leaſt Suſpicion 
of the Ridicule they incurr'd by their fo0- 
liſh Vanity. 
 Argene's Son was the civileſt Perſon in 
the World, | before his Father's Riſe ; his 
g00d-naturd Complaiſance and Civility, 
made his Company generally deſireable; 
ſince his Fathers coming to ſo much Wealth, 
theres a general Revolution in his Tem- 
per, he's grown haughty, uncivil; intra- 
ctable; 
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ctable; he deſpiſes all his Equals, and is 
no longer himlelf. 3 

A Man of Senſe can recover from a falſe 
Step he has made, or a fooliſh Thing he 
has ſaid ; whereas a Fool never retires, but 
makes it a Point of Honour to perſiſt in his 
Error; this Conſtancy and miſtaken Stea- 
dineſs is the Origin of thoſe extravagant 
Diſputes, wherein a Man obſtinately main- 
tains ridiculous Propoſitions, becauſe he 
will not own he has ſaid an Impertinence, 
but tis a freſh Impertinence to defend it. 

There are few People, but ſome time or 
other, happen to ſay or do ſomething that's 
Fxtravagant ; if they would honeſtly con- 
feſs it, it would go half way towards their 
Apology ; but the Haughtineſs wherewith 
they will defend their Proceedings, though 
never ſo irrational, ſets every body againſt 
them; we compaſſionate the Infirmity of 
a Man, who has committed a Fault, and 
bluſhes for it; bur we fire againſt the foo- 
liſh Vanity of him who recurs ro pitiful 
Reaſons to juſtifie his Impertinences. 

Who could forbear Laughing to ſee Per- 
ſons opinionated with their Merit, propo- 
ſing themſelves as Patterns, and ridicu- 
fouſly fancying that all the World has the 
lame Conſideration for theme We cafily 
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obſerve by certain Paſſages and ſtudied Ge- 
ſtures, that they are very well ſatisfied with 
their ſuppoſed fine Qualities, and every bo- 
dy's tired with the Narrative of their great 
Perfections. I have an Eſtate, modeſtly, 
ſays Lyſias, I am of an illuſtrious Family, 
} bave Wit and a Mien that prejudices Peo- 
ple in my Favour; I would not change 
my Fortune with the happieſt and moſt 
accompliſh'd Man in the World. Lyfas, 
methinks, has, ſomething too much, a 
fooliſh Conceitedneſs, which hinders him 
from knowing himſelf. 

A Man of mean Parts is always content 
with himſelf, and that ill grounded Com- 
placency, is a ſure ſign of the Mediocrity 
of his Wit: Having no Idea of what is 
excellent, his little Talents to him ſeem 
eminent Qualiries, which prepoſſeſſion, un- 
leſs he be very careful, is a great Source of 
Impertinences. A good Wit, that is clear- 
ſighted, is not ſatisfied with excellent Ta- 
lents, becauſe it ſtill ſees ſomething that's 
above it. You ſee here what brings all 
Conditions to a Balance, and that thoſe 
which have the greateſt Share, are not al- 
ways the molt happy. 

You believe the reſt of the World have 
neither Wit, nor Merit, nor Talents, nor 

Ability; 
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Ability; in recompence, you fanſie in your 
ſelf whatever can be deſired in a perfect 
and accompliſhd Man. This double De- 
luſion proceeds from the fame Principle; 
that Vanity which gives you ſuch favour- 
able Notions of your own Merit, and ſhuts 
your Eyes againſt your groſſeſt Faults, gives 
you a {crupulous Attention to obſerve the 
leaſt Imperfections of others. Perſons that 
were never out of the County they were 
born in, are much of this Character, they 
admire themſelves, and have an extreme 
Fondnels for their perſonal Merit, but par- 
don nothing in others. 

A Man who has a weak Side, and ſome 
ill Quality he is miſtruſtful of, uſes a thou- 
ſand Subterfuges to conceal it; if he be 
meanly born, he is continually citing emi- 
nent Perſons, which he ſays, he is related 
to, He is applauded with a Sneer, and 
look'd upon as an Extravagant ; this is all 
the Fruit of his Politicks. 

They that come from China or Japan, 
may cafily impoſe on us, but People of the 
lame Province, or the ſame City, are known, 
and 'tis eaſie to diſcover the Quality of 
their Anceſtors ; if they abuſè us for {ome 
time, by pretending a Chimerical Pedigree, 
is not long before we are undeceiy'd, and 
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we laugh at their fooliſh Vanity and ridi. 
culous Conceit. 

Can People meanly born and educated, 
be ignorant of their Origin, and forget 
themſelves ſo far, as to believe themſelves 
Perſons of Quality? "Tis an Amuſement 
to their Vanity, to entertain ſome credu- 
lous Fools with the Antiquity of their 
Houle, and how they are related to the 
firſt Families of the Kingdom. Clarimont 
talks of nothing but the Alliances of his 
Anceſtors, which he deduces from the re- 
moteſt Ages, tracing them backwards to 
the firſt Cruſades ; his Father exercis'd a 
very vile Employ, and every one knows 
the Nature of the Occupation, by which 
he gain'd Money enough to buy a fine 
Poſt for Clarimont. | 

i can't comprehend the fooliſh Vanity of 
fome People, who ſtile themſelves Noble, 
and of a good Family, before ſuch as dont 
know them: How can they look them in 
che Face, to whom they have lied in this 
manner, when they are better inſtructed 
concerning their true Pedigree 2 1 have 
known People of the Country, when they 
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their Country- men, not to reveal the My- 
ſtery. The Judicious have a vaſt Con- 
tempt for theſe vain Pretenders, but ar laſt 
they find one or other filly enough to be- 
lieve their imaginary Extraction, and that's 
their Comfort. 

The Vanity to marry young Perſons of 
Quality, has made abundance of young 
Women very ridiculous and miſerable ; they 
ſurrender themſelves with all their Fortunes 
amaſs d together, by the Induſtry and Thrift 
of their Friends, to a Man of the Sword, 
who marries them only for their Money, 
and to repair the Ruins of his Fortune. A 
Maid that has :ches, but no Birth, is am- 
bitious to emerge out of the obſcure Con- 
ditiòn ſhe is born in; the Counter and the 
Shop are prejudicial to her Vanity; ſhe 
marries a Nobleman, who baniihes her to 
ſome remote Parr of the Country ; ſhe 
quits an Houſe where ſhe livd in Eaſe and 
Plenty, to inhabit an old Caſtle and tot- 
tering Walls. 

No body pities Clariana's Misfortune, ſhe 
has refus d the moſt advantageous Matches 


of /aris, and the moſt eminent Perſons of 


the Robe; nothing would ſerve her but a 
Colonel, who was in the way of arriving 
to the chiefeit Poſts in the Army. Her 

Vanity 
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Vanity drew her into great t NMisfortunes 
he Husband was over- head in Debt before 
he married her; he has made expenſive 
Campaigns in the Army, which have (wal- 
low'd up Clarianas Fortune; ſhe is forcd 
to live in a diſtant Province, where ſhe 
wants Neceſſaries; and for an Amuſement 
to her Vanity, ſhe ſometimes calls to mind 
that ſhe is the Widow of a a Mareſchal dt 
Camp. 

We may fall into Ridicule by thoſe very 
things in which we excel; a Man that ſings 
or dances with a good Grace, who talks 
or Writes politely, who has any rare Qua. 
lification, if he applauds his Merit, if he 
praiſes himſelf, and. would have all the 
World admire him, will expoſe himſelf to 
Laughter and Contempt. We naturally do 
not like thole, who in any thing excel us; 
if we have any. eminent Qualities, which 
out- ſhine others, we muſt make them a- 
mends for it by a great Modeſty ; without 
this, we ſhall infallibly diſpleaſe them by 
thoſe Qualities we diſplay to merit their 
Eſteem : This is the Reaſon why an hand- 
{om Woman is ſeldom acceptable to ano- 
ther Woman who pretends to Beauty, 

We ſee ſome People fondly hugging 


themſelves, whoſe out- ſide — 
their 
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cheir Merit; they adjuſt themſelves with 
a good Air, they bow with a good Grace, 


and this ſuffices them, whilſt they open 


not their Lips in Converſation for a whole 
ſitting ; they are ſo perſuaded, that they 
pleaſe with their Looks, that they never 
take the pains to ſpeak. 

'Tis not always the ſign of a true Cou- 
rage, to expoſe our jelves to Danger with- 
out Neceſſity; that vain, indiſcreet, extra- 
vagant Raſhneſs, which courts Danger for 
Danger ſake, has no other End than popu- 
lar Applauſe; a Soldier, who is not of an 
heoring and huffing Valour, has a ſtaid 
and regular Bravery, which takes Fire at 
the ſight of the Enemy; but he allows no- 
thing to Hazard, where Prudence may con- 


duct him. We commonly ſee ſuch as pro- 


cure their Deaths by their Cowardize; 
ſuch as ſeek Danger, becauſe they have 
not the Courage to wait for it. 

There are Men naturally ungrateful, not 
to be won by good Offices; a ſettld croſs- 
2rain'd Humour, renders them inſenſible of 
Benefits ; we careſs and court them, and 
watch all Opportunities to oblige them, 
yet they ſtill remain cold and indifferent ; 
this Ingratitude is commonly the effect of 
2 ſecret Pride, being perſuaded _ all the 

ervices 
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Services we do them, are below what they 
deſerve, they are not affected with all we 
do for them. Orhtrs of a mean and creep- 
ing Soul, are extravagant in their Acknow- 
ledgement for the leaſt Trifles, and reckon 
to the account of Obligations, the pure Ju- 
ſtice that we do them. A Man ought not 
to be inſenſible to Benefits, but Gratitude 
has Degrees as well as other Virtues, and 
we ſhould not confound eſſential Services 
with meer Trifles, which are refus'd no 
body in the ordinary Commerce of Life; 
if Ingratitude be odious, an infinite Ac- 
knowledgement is troubleſome; I had ra- 
ther a Man ſhould abſolutely forget the 
good Offices Ido him, than to be thank'd 
for them on every occaſion. 

Tis an harder Task than is imagin d, 
to relate an Action, tell a Story or a Piece 
of News well; to render the thing more 
probable, and give it greater Weight, we 
commonly exaggerate it, which is a very 
wrong Courſe; theſe Aggravations are fre- 
quently a ſign of the Poyerty of Senſe in 
him that relates it, they are allo the Cha- 
racter of a ſecret Pride; vain People ſeek 
always to make themſelves admir d by e- 
very thing they ſay, and every thing they 


do. 
The 


o 
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The too great Itch of talking and tel- 
ling all one Kriows, is one of the things 
which thoſt expoſes the Weakneſs of Men, 
and moſt troubles their Repoſe ; there's no 
confiding in Perſons of this Character: 
they would have it believ d they are con- 
ſulted, that they have the Ear of great 
Men, that they are intruſted with nice Se- 
crets, that they have an hand in great Af 
fairs; but their Vanity is not ſatisfied, un- 
[eſs every body knows it ; they often be- 
tray their beſt Friends, without conſidering 
ir, and draw unhappy Troubles upon 
themſelves, by that fooliſh Vanity which 
renders them very deſpicable. 

Be ſure you ſay nothing to Philo, but 
what you would have known by all the 
World, and what you truſt him with, re- 
commend not under the Seal of Secrecy ; 
that Circumſtance is an infallible Means to 
make him talk of it: It ſeems, that the Se- 
cret you have committed to him, is an in- 
{upportable Burthen ; he muſt refreſh him- 
ſelf under ir, and therefore, without con- 
(ering the Character of thoſe he talks to, 
or the Importance of the Buſineſs he talks 
of, he tells it to the firſt he meets. 

Tis rare to ſee People correct themſelves 


of any Fault; the Reafon is, they know 
J not 


2 
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not themſelves, nor believe they are guilty 
of it; if they have ſtill ſo much Modeſty 
as not to ſpeak it aloud, they {peak it to 
themſelves very low; if they confeſs ſome 
ImperfeQions in publick, they are ſuch as 
it's no Diſgrace to own. Thraſo ingenu- 
ouſly confeſſes, that he is haſty and paſſio- 
nate; he would thereby infinuate, that he is 
brave, and abounds in Courage. Chimene 
ſays of herſelf, that ſhe is the moſt uncon- 
cern d and lazy Perſon in the World; why 
does ſhe not ſay, that ſhe's an affected Finick? 
If our bad Qualities made the ſame Im- 
preſſion upon our ſelves that they do upon 
others, we {ſhould ſpare no Pains to con- 
quer them. Self-Love inſpires us with great 
: Indulgence for our ſelves, and dwindles our 
2 groſs Faults into almoſt nothing. Lucia i 
ſenſible enough that ſhe is lame, and yet ſhe 
is continually talking of Women that are 
il-ſhapd, and makes ſuch Jeſts upon them, 
as render her moſt ridiculous. 

People would be much more taking, it 
they would be content to paſs preciſely for 
what they are, but they affect to appear 
with extraordinary Talents, to dazle thoſe 

they converſe with. How many are there 
= that become ridiculous through a whimſi 
| cal deſire to be thought Wits-> The Aﬀe- 
E. Ctation 
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cation they diſcover, and great Value they 
have for their excraordinary Merit, gives 
them the repure of Fops ; they, would be 
more eſteem'd, and would have nothing to 
reproach them, could they confine them- 
ſelves within their natural Bounds. A pretty 
Woman would be more amiable, if ſhe did 
not ſet up for an accompliſh d Beauty. 
They that pretend to undervalue their 
good Qualities, and leſſen the Price of them, 
do it only to have them more nicely ob- 
ſerv d. Claricia, whoſe Eyes are perfectly 
handſom, is complaining every Moment 
that they are too little. Every body is con- 
vinc'd that Geraſtus is a Wit; who can 


doubt of it after ſo many Works he has 


publiſh'd 2 and yet he ſays, he does not 
alpir2 to the Glory of the ſublime Ge- 
muss; but yoa make him mad, if yon 
leave him in that Opinion, and don't prove 
to him the contrary. 

make no Difference betwixt praiſing a 
perſon for good Qualities he has not, and 
maliciouſly aftronting him; the Reaſon why 
Men are ſo little diſturb'd with theſe dou- 
dle-fac'd Railleries, is that they are all Cul- 
lies of Commendations ; they think til}, 
that they deſerve the greateſt, and fo far 


ae they from Reſentment, they thank _ 
12 or 
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for this poiſon d Incenſe. Be cautious of Aly, 
his deſign is to impole upon you, or make 
you Ridiculous; he has always ſome Myſte- 
ry in the Praiſes he gives you; he makes uſe 
of fly Expreſſions which artfully unveil ſome 
Hecret Faults, which he durſt not openly re- 
proach you with; theſe are myſtical Civili 
tics, which Men of down-right Senſe, take 
for {incere Praiſes, but which provoke the 
Laughter of thoſe who enter into his Means 

ing, or are in Confederacy with him. 
Tis not always to do Juſtice to other's 
Merit, that we give them exceſſive Prailes, 
but with a by-Deſign to be paid by them in 
the ſame Coin; thoſe that we refule this 
Tribute to, which their Pride demands, 
can't help ſhewing their Indignation, Ly 
440 commends Ladies for their Beauty, 
contrary to the Cuſtom of other Women; 
tis not preciſely to do them Juſtice, that 
{ie takes this Method, but to have all the 
Incenſe ſhe gives, return'd to her, to be 
flatrer'd upon her Charms, and to be told 

every Moment, that ſhe is handſom. 
What Contempt have we not for thoſe, 
who ſpend their whole Viſit in the Com 
mendation of themſelves, who perpoxually 
talk of their Family, their Fortune, and 
their Intereſt? the Praiſes a Man inebriats 
himſel 
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himſelf with, have always an ill Effect, 
and if he had ſo much command, as never 
to praiſe himſelf, he would be much more 
Praiſe-worthy, the Applauſes he gives him- 
ſelf, fatigue all the World. Above all things, 
a Man ought to avoid ſpeaking too advan- 
tageouſly of his Quality, that's an anti- 
quated piece of Breeding. Lis would be 
very agreeable in Converſation, by his live- 
ly Wit, his diverting Behaviour, that deli- 
cate Turn lie gives to all he ſays, but he's 
continually reducing the Diſcourſe to his 
high Birth; he tells you, without Cere- 
mony, that he is braye, and gives you the 
Particulars of an Action, which he vigor- 
ouſly ſuſtain'd ; he crowns himſelf with his 


on Hands, and is his own Panegyriſt. 


'Tis a long time that Men have had Re- 
monſtrances made to them upon this Head, 
and have been told, rhat the Praiſes they 
give themſelves, diſguſt and turn the Sto- 
mach of thoſe that hear them; but they 
have taken their Ply, and will never be 
let right: the ſecret pleaſure they take in 
talking of themſelyes, prevails above all 
the Remonſtrances you can make to them. 
f you commend any Man of the Sword, 
before Thraſylus, he immediately falls to the 
telling you of an Affair, wherein he was 

| 13 the 
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the principal Actor ; he would thereby in- 
ſinuate, that he is braver than the Perſon 
you boaſt of. If you talk of the Beauty 
of a Woman before Clelia, ſhe tells you, 
without more ado, that {he ſhould be ſor- 
ry not to be more handſom; this Sincerity 
is a Sign, that ſhe is fully perſuaded of 
What the ſays. How ridiculous is it to 
praiſe one's {elf too groſly, and to propoſe 
ones (elf at every turn for an Example: 
M hen once a Man's accuſtom'd to whats 
ridiculous, he is ſeldom, if ever, broke of 
it, becauſe he does not perceive it; they 
are Faults he carries about with him, and 
never perceives that he has em; the older 
he grows, the ſtronger grows the Foppery, 
To preſerve himſelf from it he muſt watch 
his Conduct in little Things as well as in 
great. Tis in Trifles a Man moſt ſhews 
himſelf, becauſe he is apt to negle them; 
he muſt, eſpecially, be upon his Guard 2. 
gainſt empoiſon'd Praiſes, which are rather 
fly Satyr than true Encomium. We live in 
an il-natur'd Age, in which every one at 
ſes to make a Jeſt of his Neighbour, and 
turn him into Ridicule. Tis often done 
under the ncateſt Appearances imaginable, 
and in the moſt flattering and careſſing Lan. 
guage. 3 
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Every Man that is an Author, unleſs he 
be modeſt, and have a great Empire over 
himſelf, grows vain-glorious by his Eager- 
nels to ſhew himſelf and to read his Works; 
theſe Recitals are fatiguing and importu- 
nate; tis pure Vanity that makes a Writer 
very contemptible, and denotes an Heart 
corrupted with fooliſh Glory. What oc- 
caſion is there to teize People with Repe- 
titions, Which they hear only in Complai- 
ſance, and make pretence of Applaud- 
ing, only to laugh at the Author and his 
Piece? 

A Man conceited of his Merit, and 
charmd with the Agteeableneſs of his 
Work, deſires you modeſtly to cenſure it, 

and to tell him freely your Opinion, with- 
out Favour or Affection; but ar the very 
firſt Word you would have him ſtrike our, 
he begins to fire, and looks upon you with 
a ſneering Smile, which ſufficiently implies, 
that he pities you and your Criticiſm : If 
you perſiſt in telling him your Thoughts, 
he accuſes you of Ignorance and Injudi- 
cioutneſs, he leaves you diſcontented with 
| your Advice, and goes in queſt of ſome 
more eaſie Bubble to flatter his fooliſh Va- 
nity. 
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You would have the World talk of you 
Philidor, at any rate, but all you do to 
make a Figure, ſerves but to render you 
ridiculous. Vain-Glory is the Rock that 


all your good Qualities ſplit upon; that 
grand Equipage that encumbers the Streets, 


and makes you paſs for an Ambaſſador, is 
the thing which makes you look'd upon 
as a Fop; it ſeems, as if you had confin d 
your Merit, to the having a great Num- 
ber of Horſes and Slaves. 4 
Sxeliniac borrows Money on all Hands, 
that he may live high, and be drawn in a 
Coach and Six, but his Creditors are ſtern 
and terrible People, and don't underſtand 
Raillery ; they are continually at Seliniacs 
Heels, who is forcd to go on Foot, for 
fear they ſhould ſeize his Coach. 

He that could forbear talking and prai- 
ſing of himſelf, would find that he ſecks, 
that is, to be eſteem'd ; I know that vain 
People take an exquiſite pleaſure in vaunt- 
ing what they do; but they ought alſo to 
have regard for the pleaſure of others, who 
ſuffer by hearing them: Leave the Publick 


the Liberty of irs Suffrage, ro whom it 


belongs to determine the Glory you de- 
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'Tis eaſie to obſerve from Gelanor s Diſ- 
courſe and Carriage, that he is well ſatis- 
fyd with himſelf; he finds the Art always 
to reduce the Diſcourle ro ſomething that 
relates to him; he boaſts his Retinue, his 
Expences, his Quality ; he talks of his Em- 
ploys, and the Favour of his Prince; he 
tells you, without Reſerve, that he has 
Senſe, and is Handſom; and he ſo fully 
believes it, that he'll perſuade others to ir 
one time or other. | 
You always talk of your ſelf, Philoti- 
mus, and of your Wife and Children; after 
you have exhauſted the Chapter of your 
Birth, by a long Bead-Roll of your Pedi- 
gree, and Enumeration of your Anceſtors, 


who have done important Services to the 


State; you talk of the vaſt Riches you pol- 
ſeſs, the great rate you live at, the Place 
you have a mind to buy, and an Eſtate in 
the Country. Do you think that the Pub- 
lick is much intereſs d in your Hiſtory 
There are Seaſons wherein you chuſe to 
{peak ill of your (elf, rather than nothing; 
this is not with deſign to be beliey'd, but 
only to talk of your ſelf. The Pleaſure 
you take in it, indemniſies your Self Love, 
but you ought to indemnify others for the 
Uneaſineſs you give them. = 
K : 
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The Prepoſſeſſion of Men concerning 
their Reputation, is a great Weakneſs, and 
has a quite contrary Effect to what they 
deſire; it expoſes them to Contempt and 
Ridicule. Thoſe ſplenetick Niceties they 
have upon the Point of Honor, don't ren- 
der them more deſerving of it: What En- 
gines don't they play to depreſs others, and 
raiſe themſelves upon their Ruin? That 
ſordid Jealouſie, and ill natur d Envy, is a 
ſign of but an indifferent Merit. 


— K 


Of the Bad Taſte-. 


" | IS a kind of Maxim which every 

Body takes up without Examina- 
tion, that Taſtes arc not to be diſputed ; 
mean while, there's nothing more certain, 
than that there is a good and bad Taſte, 
and it would be a good Seryice to the 
World to make it ſenſible of this Diffe- 
rence. He that of all Men has penetrated 
fartheſt into the Folds of an human Heart, 
has ſaid, there is in the Works of Art a 
Point of Perfection, as of Goodneſs or 
Maturity in the Products of Nature; he 


that don't perceive it, or places his Eſteem 
below 


6 
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below or-above it, has a deficient Taſte, 
and therefore tis not without Reaſon that 
Taſtes are controverted and diſputed ; but 
it would be a fort of Miracle to rectifie 
thoſe who haye a corrupt Palate, becauſe 
of the natural Repugnance incident to all 
Men, to own their want of Judgment; for 
no body will honeſtly confeſs that he is 
miſtaken, or that his Taſte is naught, On 
this Principle it is that we find Men fo ob- 
ſtinate to maintain the Propoſitions they 
advance, be they never ſo extravagant; 
this Obſtinacy manifeſts the little Judgment 

of thoſe who realon ſo extravagantly. 
judgment is one of the rareſt things in 
the World, and yet every one pretends to 
judge, without fear of diſcovering their 
Blind- ſide and perverſe Taſte; they would 
fain, right or wrong, draw all Men to their 
Opinion, and run away with the Suftrages, 
however whimſically they judge of Things, 
eicher by Cenſure or Approbation. How 
pitiable is that Haughtineſs ſome People 
ſhew upon our Reading any Piece to them ? 
Or, as they come from the Play- houſe? they 
applaud whatever is naught, and unmerci- 
fully condemn all that is excellent; they 
maim {ome Terms of Art, which they pre- 
poſterouſly place; all they do to be look'd 
upon 
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upon as nice Judges, ſerves only to make 
them act the Fool turn d Criticł. 

There are very few to be met with, who 
underſtand true Merit, but take the Sha- 
dow for the Subſtance, and glaring Tinſel 
for good Gold ; they Jet their Eyes be 
dazid by a ſuperficial Luſtre, which plea- 
ſes only the Injudicious, inſomuch, that a 
Man need not deſpair of having Applau- 
ders, though he have no true Deſert, A 
Man may, even ſometimes, venture up- 
on Ambiguities, that may be interpreted 
well or ill; the Judicious can't be decciy'd 
by them, but there are abundance of 
Coxcombs. 

Why ſhould a Man torture himſelf to 
pleaſe an Herd of Fools, whoſe Judgments 
are always wrong ? Is it not better to have 
the Approbation of five or ſix worthy Men, 
who diſtinguiſh true Merit, than by falſe 
Beauties allure the Voices of the Multi- 
tude? What does it ſignifie, if you are 
not approv'd by People of bad Senſe 2 Is 
it any Wonder if Beaſts are miſtaken, or 
reaſon ill? Reſt ſatisfy d with doing well, 
without being alarm'd at the falſe judg- 
ments of che Publick. 

There arc in the World a ſort of inſipid 
Flatterers, who make it their Buſineſs to 

praiſe 
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praiſe every body, without Diſtinction of 
true Merit; they make a Thouſand Excla- 
mations for the leaſt Trifle, and load you 
wich Praiſes, without Reaſon or Diſtinction. 
This Vice is in mighty Vogue, we dare not 
' ſpeak to People without Flattering them, 
and ſaying a Thouſand things we don't be- 
lieve; Tis a kind of Farce that is conti- 
nually ated, which ſoever way we turn, 
we are murder d by theſe trivial Panegy- 
riſts; there is nothing more abſurd and ri- 
diculous than this Character; for, unleſs 
we take care, we become as impertinent 
by praiſing others, as our ſelves. 

How many are there, that by a ridicu- 
lous Vanity, {till defend thoſe ſilly things 
that are exploded by good Senſe? Tis as 
hard to recommend bad things, which are 
generally condemn d, as tis to depretiate 
thoſe things that have an univerſal Ap- 
probation. Ill Judges make it their Glory 
to reſiſt the Torrent; if they were ask d 
the Reaſon, why they damn d. ſome Pieces, 
and would ſincerely anſwer, they could 
give no other, but becauſe all the World 
approves them. You cenſure the beſt Pla- 
ces in a Book, which all ſenſible Men ap- 
plaud, and you equally blame thoſe that 
do well and thoſe that do ill; you laugh 

| at 
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at a Man of Merit as a Fool; this muſt 
proceed from want of Equity or Judgment, 
take your Choice. 

As extravagant as a Man is in his Fan- 
cies, he propoſes them as Models, and 
would have Admirers. Frontin has built 
an Houſe of an unuſual Contrivance, he is 
charm'd with his Deſign, and if you would 
believe him, all Houſcs were to be pull'd 
down to be rebuxt upon this Plan The 
Judgment is the Triumph of Self-Love, 
they that have it Juſt and Excellent, be- 
come Famous by their Inventions, even 
rho' they invent but Trifles. 

That which makes Women talk ſo much, 

is their want of Underſtanding; this Ma- 
xim ſeems a Paradox, and yet 'tis very 
true; as they are very ſhallow and empty, 
whatever ſtrikes their Senſes, takes up their 
Capacitics, and becomes the Subject of their 
Diſcourſe; whatever they {ce or hear, their 
Pleaſures and Pains, their domeſtick Af- 
' fairs, their Igtrigues, their Quarrels are in- 
exhauſtible Topicks, and provided you on- 
ly talk Fiddle-faddle, they are never at a 
loſs in Converſation. 

We ſind Women of ſo deprav'd a Taſte, 
that nothing will ſerve them unleſs they 
be ralk'd of, be it good or ill: tis indiffe- 

refit 
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rent to them, provided they be the Sub- 
jet of Diſcourſe, there being nothing ſo 
calamitous in their Opinion, as to be for- 
gotten ; they take a good Courle for thar, 
and commit ſo many Excravagances, that 
tis impoſſible the Publick ſhould not mind 
them. 

The Lady Orſay is ſo ſolicitous, leſt any 
body ſhould be ignorant of her Adven- 
tures, that ſhe is at all the pains to re- 
count them herſelf, to all that will give 
her the hearing; ſhe even makes Addi- 
tions and Epiſods of her own to embelliſh 
the Romance ; ſhe tells the Names of her 
Lovers, draws their Pictures, and omits no 
Circumſtance. Can it be doubted after 
this, whether ſhe be beautiful and charm- 
ing, when ſhe has a whole Legion of Gal- 
lants 2 

Heretofore, the Men were leſs reſerv'd 
and cautious than the Women ; the Mode 
is turn'd about, and the latter is now the 
more fooliſh and extravagant; they are more 
regardleſs of Meaſures, and at leſs pains to 
ave Appearances. There are ſome Women 
of ſo phantaſtick a Character, that they 
could find no Reliſh in afy thing they 
did, if all the World was not inform'd of 
heir Adyentures; they make themſelves 
ſluſpected 


* 
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ſuſpected of more Ill than they are actually 
guilty of in their Practice; they delight in 
Noiſe and Buſtle, and reſolve to be taken 
Notice of, though it be for their Vices. 
Could it be believ d, unleſs we faw it 
with our Eyes, that Women eminent for 
their Quality and their Birth, plum d them- 
{elves upon their Gallantries, and eftabliſh'd 
their Merit upon the Number and Reputa- 
tion of their Lovers 2 ſo far are they from 
making a Secret of theſe kind of Affairs, 
that they talk of them with the ſame Free- 
dom, as if they were things indifferent ; 
we ſee them in the Mall, and in the Park 
walking, giggling with their Sparks ; they 
teſort together to the Plays and Gaming- 
Houſes, and are never apart. Would not 
tuch a publick and avow'd Fondneſs make 
any Woman bluſh, that had the leaſt Senſe 
of Honour, or any Remains of Reaſon? 
Tis an aſtoniſhing thing, they have the 
Face thus to appear in publick ; the Cor- 
ruption of the Age, and the ſpecious Names 
that are given this fort of Commerce, don't 
mitigate the Infamy ; if they were calFd by 
the Name they deſerve, they would be an 
Horror to themſelves. 
— Whatever Merit a worthy Man may 
have, it can't defend him againſt the filly 
Railleries 


. 
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Railleries of Buffoons; Fools applaud them 
for ir, but none but Fools. Men of worth, 
who judge not by prepoſſeſſion, do him Ju- 
ſtice, and pity thoſe that pretend to turn 
him into Ridicule. 

t is uſual enough for a Fool that is in 
Favour, or is rich, to deſpiſe a Man of 
Merit without Fortune; but all the Foole- 
ries that eſcape him, when he goes to jeſt, 
make the ſenſible Man amends before the 
Company, who prefer perſonal Merit be- 
fore the Wealth of a Banker, if they judge 
rationally of things. Tis not ſo much the 
Riches of ſome People that make them 
hated, as the fooliſh Vanity that poſſeſſes 
them, and the haughty Way wherewith 
they treat others not ſo wealthy as them- 
elves. I cant conceive, ſays Clarinette, 
very often, how any one can live, without 
at leaſt three thouſand Pounds a Year. 
It is not ten Years ago, that Clarinette had 
not wherewithal to buy her a Petticoat, and 
ſhe went abroad to dine with her Neigh- 
dours to fave Charges. 

A Man of Reſerve, that talks bur little, 
ies no handle ro the Drolis, who know 

not where to attack him; but it's eaſie to 
D Wcxpole the Folly of thoſe Blunderbuſſes, 
rat talk loud and long, that decide im- 
ö K pertinently, 
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pertinently, that condemn the good things 
in a Book and approve the bad, without 
Diſcretion and without Rule. 

Don't venture to ſpeak your Opinion, 
unleſs you be ſure ot your Matter; there. 
by you give an infallible Proof, whether 
your Senſe be juſt or otherwiſe ; that Raſh- 
neſs, which moſt People manifeſt to ſpeak 
their Thoughts too freely upon all ſorts of 
Subjects, is a certain Criterion of little Judg. 
ment; theſe odd Deciſions, expoſe their 
bad Taſte, and often are the Conſequences 
of a foolith Pride. 

Profeſs d Banterers chuſe rather to dil- 
oblige their beſt Friends, than to loſe the 
Opportunity of ſpeaking their Jeſt; they 
dont reflect that in making others laugh, 
they make themſelves Ridiculous. What 
Parts, what Addreſs, what Genius, what 
Acquaintance with Manners, muſt not a 
Man have that will ſer up for an Humour- 
iſt > Tis not a ſmall thing to pleaſe Men 
of Judgment, in making them laugh, we 
make our {clyes deſpis d; he that thinks to 
bc agrecable, and to divert the Company 
by his Wit, cheapens himſelf by his flat 
anu fooliſh Drollery. 

Abundance of People think to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by humouriome Singularities, 

which 
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which raiſe moſt difadvantageous Notions 
of them; you are not at the bottom ſo 
much a Libertine as you appear; if you 
would regard Externals and fave Appea- 
rances, you'd paſs for an honeſt Man. 
What pleaſure do you find to viliſte your 
{elf for a Frolick ? Is the Reputation of an 
honeſt, wiſe and ſober Man fo trifling a 
thing, that you'll riſque it for a Jeſt, and 
a little dull Raillery upon Subjects, which 
ought not to be touch d but with great 
Relerve? We judge of Men by their out- 
ward Appearance, and we have reaſon to 
believe their Sentiments are ſuch as they 
aſſect to have them thought. 

A Wit, who thinks himſelf ſo, and would 
be thought ſo of others, is the Plague of 
Society. Who can hold in, againſt the 
Applauſes he gives himſelf, againſt the 
Contempt he has for all that others praiſe, 
and that deferye molt to be prais d? He 
always puts his beſt ſide outmoſt, all his 
Words and Geſtures, and Twinklings of 
his Eyes, ſignifie that he is a Wit, that he is 
perſuaded of it, and would have others per- 
ſuaded of it too: Your deſign, Dorilas, was 
to ſet up for a Wit, you have lucceeded in 
it, but this Title has undone the little Merit 
You had before. The Character of a Wir 

K 2 includes 
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includes in ir 1 know not what Haughtineſs, 


Preſumption, Folly, and a vaſt Magazine 
of Contempt for poor Mankind, which is 


reſpected with an Eye of Pity and Self- 


Complacency in abundance. 

Tis a wretched thing not to have ſuffi- 
cient Wit to perceive when one talks like 
a Fool; bur they that obſtinately maintain 
all their Extravagances are ſtill more to be 
pitied, becauſe they are incorrigible. 

What a Fatigue it is for a Man of Senſe 
to hear thoſe Babblers, that talk a long 
time together, and ſay nothing? Women 
of Parts talk much, and in handſom Terms; 
if they could avoid Impertinences, their 
Converſation would be very charming; in 
telling a Story, they omit not the leaſt Cir- 
cumſtance ; if they talk of an Affair, they 
ſift it to the minuteſt Particulars, and when 
they have ſaid all, they add ſome Epiſodes, 
which give them a fine Career. 

There's a medium to be obſery'd betwixt 
that Itch of imparting Secrets, and a ſcru- 
pulous Reſerve that dares not talk of the 
leaſt Trifles. Damon ſometimes makes a 
Myſtery of things, which every body 
knows ; he deſires you to keep the News 
{ecrer, which he tells you, which you may 
tead as well as he in the Gazette. 1 

It 
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[c was the Saying of a Philoſopher, Speak, 
that I may know you ; if this be a certain 
Maxim, moſt Ladies make it too apparent 
what their Notions are concerning Gallan- 
try; they are not reſery'd enough upon that 
Head, they talk too freely of lutrigues. A- 
mours, Adventures, gallanting Stories, kind 
Miſtreſſes; theſe Diſcourſes diſgrace them 
more than they imagine; 'tis a ſign they 
are a little too gentle, when they don't ſtart 
at theſe fort of Affairs, there's no occaſion 
to appear ſo knowing upon theſe Subjects, 
a laudable Ignorance would do them much 
more Honour. 

'Tis a ſign of Wit to be able to propor- 
tion one's {elf to all forts of Characters, to 
riſe or fall, according as occaſion offers; 
nothing ought to be above or below rhe 
Notice of a Man of great Senſe ; he is ca- 
pable of the moſt exalted things, and be 
muſt deſcend to the leaſt Particulars. We 
know ſome Pcople who are molt admirable 
Authors, and yet ſeem weak in the Affairs 
of Intereſt ; every body cheats them, and 
their Servants rob them, becauſe they will 
not ſtoop to little things, which they ought 
to be exactly acquainted with. 

Azatho in the Viſits he makes the Sex, 
talks to them a thouſand learned Things, 

| K 3 even 
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even to the citing Paſſages of Greet; we 
ought to proportion what what we ſay to 
the Genius and Abilities of thoſe we ſpeak 
to, ſince we ſpeak only to be underitood, 
Tis eaſie enough to impoſe upon the cre- 
dulous or the ignorant, and to ſtun them 
with bombaſt Words. 7 

Since Turpin has bad the Fancy to act 
the Learned, he's grown intolerable, he 
undertakes to determine of every thing, 
and his Determinarions are always wrong; 
he gapes in the Theatre, and makes wry 
Faces at the Players; the moſt excellent 
Pieces of Proſe and Verſe, to him ſeem 
but indifferent; but he declares himſelf the 
Patron of thoſe that every body hiſſes, and 
you engage in a perſonal Quarrel with him, 
if you pretend to maintain that they are 
naught ; his Deciſions have an Air of 
Haughtineſs and Preſumption, that there's 
no withſtanding : Turpin would be a much 
worchier Man, if he did not think himſelf 
Learned. | 

Little Souls, as Women, the vulgar 
Maids that live retir d, Country People, ate 
not aſſected with things they caſily com- 
prehend; they are more touch'd with what 
they don't underſtand, as believing there's 
lomething of Myſtery in that which is a- 
| bove 
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bove their Comprehenſion; they that preach 
to the Nunneries, ſeldom charm them b 
rational and intelligible Diſcourſes, and full 
of Senſe ; nothing will do with them, bur 
the ſublime, falle Rhetorick and Hy- 
perbole. 

There are few whoſe Judgment is good 
enough to defend them againſt the Charms 
of Novelty ; hence proceed thoſs ill-ground- 
ed Applauſes, for Works which have no o- 
ther Merit than that of being New ; the 
Faults of them agrecably ſurprize us, and 
that Surprize leſſens our Attention; the 
beſt things in Nature weary and fatigue us 
by a too long Cuſtom ; that which ſtruck 
us moſt, leaves an Habit in us, which ren- 
ders it flat and dull; the livelier a Paſſion 
has been, the greater Diſguſt it leaves, when 
once it's cur'd. However, an exquiſite Judg- 
ment will never be diſguſted with that 
which ought to pleaſe, nor. ever applaud 
what deſerves not to be applauded. 

have known People complain, that ſome 
Perſons had too airy an Humour ; they 
that are always laughing, don't always 
make others merry; too much Gaiety tires 
at laſt, and grows inſipid; there are ſome 
that can't ſpeak the leaſt thing without cac- 
kling, and likewiſe highly applaud what- 

ä ever's 
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ever's ſaid to them. Tis frequently a fign 
of Stupidity and want of Senſe, to admire 
what is not admirable ; great Wits are ne- 
ver great Admirers. 
Weak and irreſolute Minds are always 
affecting to do what they ſee done by o- 
chers; incapable of any Reſolution of their 
own, they are governd by the Examples 
that are before them, and without execu- 
ting any thing of their Projects, they are 
always agitated with infinite Reflexions 
which deſtroy one another. | 
Tiis a miſtake to believe there is Great- 
neſs of Soul, and Courage in hating all the 
People that have done us ill Offices; that 
Paſlion is a ſign of Weakneſs; they that 
have not Generoſity to pardon, nor Cou- 
rage to revenge themſelves on thoſe they 
hate, never forgive at all. | 

It requires Merit and excellent Qualities, 
not to run into fantaſtick Fopperies, when 
a Man is arriv'd to a great Fortune, the 
Head turns and grows vertiginous, upon 
ſo great an Exaltation, but good Fortune 
is a Veil that hides the Folly; the Extrava- 
gances of a Man in Favour are not look d 
upon as ſuch; that which appears mon- 
ſtrous in 2 Man diſprac'd, is tolerated and 
ſomctimes applauded in a Man in Place. 
„ - - -* - "na 
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Rofiman's Lips never open but to utter 
childiih Follies ; he inſolently boaſts his Fa- 
your, his Credit and his Station; every 


* 


body applauds him, and bends their Knee 


before this Idol; many are even perſuaded 
that Ro/emon has great Deſert, becauſe he 
has a great Eſtate, and is capable of doing 
a great deal of Good or Miſchief. 

How many People recommend them- 
ſelves by their Garb and Equipage? Have 
they any other Merit than that of be- 
ing follow'd by a numerous Train, and 
dragging every Where after their Heels a 
magniſtcent Retinue 2 The World is filly 
enough to value them the more for this ; 
an embroider'd Coat gives admittance into 
Places to a Man that would be thruſt out, 
if he was worle cloathed. Merit is nor 
engraven upon the Forehead ; a Fool with 
a glittering out-fide, tramples upon a Wit, 
who has no other Portion than that of his 
own Parts; a Man muſt be a Sot to vas 
lue himſelf for the Richneſs of the Habir 
he wears, but he muſt have a bad Taſte, 
that ſuffers himſelf ro be dazled by an 
| imaginary Merit, which a Man diveſts 


himſelf of when he undreſſes. Damon com- 


plains that he was ill recciv'd at the. Mar- 
R n © 5 

chioneſs of Araminta's, who ſhew'd great 

Pe | Regards 
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Regards ta Thraſimon, who is only a ſum. 
ptuous Fool, whoſe Equipage is an Honour 
to the Gates he ſtops at. Damon is to 
blame, not to be rich; and to go on Foot. 
That which ſhews, more than any thing, 
the bad Taſte of our Age, and the Depra- 
vation of our Morals, is the Deference we 
have for Varlets, who have emerg'd from 
the Obſcurity of their Condition by their 
Wits; the City and Court honours them, 
the Wretches who wore a Livery are Com- 
pany for the greateſt Lords, they are Part- 
ners in their Pleaſures and Companions at 
Play ; they entertain Dukes and Pecs, who 
think it no Diſgrace to level themſelves 
with a Man that wore their Livery; this 
Confuſion makes us look d upon with A- 
ſtoniſnment, by Nations far remote from 
our Climate, which we call Barbarous. 


— 


of Impoſture-. | 


S it poſſible there ſhould be no Since» 

f rity in the World, and that we dare 
not coniide in any body 2 Thoſe very Per- 
ſons that flatter you to your Face, carels 
and kiſs you, as ſoon as they have left 
| you, 
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you, or your Back is turn d, let fly a thou- 
{and Calumnies, upon your Conduct; this 
is an infamous Procedure, we are to mi- 
ſtruſt artificial Words with a double Mean- 
ing, as the molt pernicious thing in Na- 
ture; ſuch ſly and elaborate Ways of act- 
ing, intimate a great Proneneſs to Deceit, 
and a great Genius for Impoſture. 

Moſt Men are only ingenious Cheats, 
they ſtudy to deceive all the World by 
fair Appearances and flattering Words, 
which are ſo many Flowers they ſtrew to 
cover the Snare they have laid for you. 

We ought never to promiſe any thing a- 
bove our Power, nor engage in chimerical 
| Undertakings, which is the common Fault 
of vain People, who would impoſe upon 
thoſe that don't know them: Who would 
not think that heard them, that they go- 
vern'd the whole Kingdom? They ſtun 
and deafen you with the continual Noiſe 
of cheir Favour and Intereſt ; you would 
inagin the Prince had great Conſideration 
for them, and that he durſt reſuſe them no- 
thing: Some are eaſie to believe them, but 
the more intelligent regard them as Viſio- 
naries, or as Cheats. 

We commonly deviate from the Rules of 


good Conduct, when we would be over- 
cunning; 
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cunning; Artifice, Craft and Diſſimulation, 
uſurp the place of Capacity and good Senſe 
and the more conſiderable Faults we com. 
mit, the more we depart from the common 
Road; that is, we become the Fools of our 
own Farce. 

A Diſſembles makes the firſt Advances, 
and by that Artifice impoſes on others who 
can't ſuſpect a Man that ſmiles in their 
Face and talks to them, can have any ſe- 
cret Poilon in his Heart; he ſpeaks in ſub- 
miſſive and reſpectful Terms to pacifie thoſe 
chat juſtly complain of the Injuries they 
have receiv'd from him; but his Deſign is 
ro give them an Opiate, that he may the 
more eſtectually deceive them. Noble Souls 
are eaſily caught in this Snare, being above 
Tricking themſelves, they cant imagin o- 
thers ſhould have recourſe to Artifice to ſe- 
duce them, whereby they eaſily become 
the Property of abundance of People who 
employ all their Subtilty to deceive ſuch as 
don't ſuſpect them. 

Sincerity is the Soul of Commerce and 
civil Society, and yet tis a very uncom- 
mon Vertue in ſo refining an Age as this 
we live in; "tis an Art and a Trade to diſ- 
guiſe the Scntiments; that pretended Open- 

gels of Heart, is only a Lure to _ 
che 
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the Confidences of Men; we find none 
ſincere, but thoſe that have not Wit enough 
to play the Impoſtor. 

To what purpoſe is it to make inſigni- 
ficant Promiſes, without Deſign or Ability 
to perform them? You accoſt Hyſander with 
an humble and ſubmiſſive Air, you open 
your Buſineſs to him, and conjure him to 
aſſiſt you ; he readily engages, and with 
the Aſſurance he ſpeaks ro you, you be- 
lieve he will aſſiſt you to the utmoſt ; bur 
as ſoon as he leaves you, he forgets your 
Name, and the Nature of the Bulineſs you 
have ſolicited with him, and will never 
think on't more. Nevertheleſs, he is al- 

ways ſurrounded and reſpected by a Crowd 
of Clients, whom he has long abus' d with 
the Offers of his Credit and his Friendſhip. 
Tis as hard for a Man to work off an Im- 
polture, as 'tis to be convinc'd of the Infi- 
delity of a Miſtreſs. 

The Neceſſities we arc under, and the 
Hopes we have to be aſliſted by thoſe who 
promiſe us their Succour, jointly confpire 
to devote us to them; tho they have de- 
ceivd us a thouſand times, we continue 
to pay our Court to them. People in Place 
ſhould be more reſery'd in promiſing their 
tayour, and making their Dependants lan- 


guiſh 
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-guiſh with the Diet of Chimerical Hopes 
and delvſive Promiſes; all they gain by 
this Conduct, is to make themſelves de- 
ſpis d, and to be regarded as Affronters 

can't comprehend the Hardineſs of ſome 
People to be the Authors of Lies; that Vice 
is ſo ſordid and diſhonourable, that there 
needs nothing more to ruin a Reputation, 
whatever Merit a Man may have beſides, 
Tis in vain to lay in Precautions to main- 
tain a Lie; Truth diſcovers itſelf ſoonet 
or later, whether he will or not; the beſt 
contriv'd Impoſtures fall to pieces in ſome 
part or other that was not fore- ſeen. Ful. 
via is the prettieſt Perſon imaginable, and 
has the moſt diverting way with her, bur 
ſhe is {o addicted to lying, that ſhe cant 
ſpeak the leaſt thing without ſome additio- 
nal Falſhood, and therefore no Credit is 
given to any thing ſhe ſays; the molt cer- 
rain Truths become Fables when ſhe ſpeaks 
them. 

You would think, if you heard Celames 
diſcourſe amongſt thoſe that don't know 


him, that he has travell'd all over Europe; 
he relates with a ſurprizing Impudence, 
what he has ſcen at Rome, Venice, Vienn, 
Paris, Madrid; they that know that he was 


never out of the Country, can't ſufficiently 
ad mite 
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admire his Face of Braſs; he has collected 
out of Moreri's Dictionary, the moſt con- 
ſiderable Paſſages relating to each City, 
and has got the principal Circumſtances 
by Heart, which he vents by a prodigious 
Impudence before Fools, who gape and hold 
their Breaths to hear him, ſo inchanted are 
they with this Story; but if any Man of 
Learning happens to drop in, who by un- 
expected Queſtions, throws the Hiſtorian 
out of his Moreri, theres an end of his 
Babble, and he diſcovers his Ignorance and 
Impoſtures. 

We find in all Converſation People of a 
frivolous, lazy and ſupine Character, with- 
out Application or Attention, who are not 
ſo much as ſure of their own Notions, but 
give their aye and zo at once upon the fame 
Queſtion ; be {ure not to depend upon any 
thing they ſay, they'll promiſe the very 
{ame thing to your Enemy in the ſame AF 
fair, but will keep their Word neither with 
the one nor the other; they will not {o 
much as think they have promis'd any thing 
the next Moment, or that any one has 
ſpoke to them | 

Moſt People take leſs pains to cure their 
Paſſions than to diſguiſe them; a Knave 
that knows himſelf, and would pals for - 

honeſt 
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honeſt Man, conceals himſelf under the 
Veil of Hypocriſie, but to little purpoſe, 
for his Vices, in ſpight of him, break 
through the Darkneſs that ſurrounds them; 
yet he thinks he bubbles the World, which 
prejudice, comforts and encourages him ; 
it would put him beſides himſelf, ro know 
that all his Artifices were ſeen through, and 
all his Subtilties to diſguiſe himſelf diſco- 
ver d; but no body lets him know it, he 
flatters himſelf that his Deſigns are unob- 
{erv'd, and his Security emboldens him to 
proceed in the ſame Practices. 

Who can doubt but that religious Hy- 
pocrites are fully perſuaded of the Ridi- 
cule they incur by acting the Part they 
do, fince they uſe ſo many Arrtifices to 
diſguiſe themſelves, and impoſe upon the 
World? Their Life is one perpetual Co- 
medy, and they ſeem always upon the 
Stage; they hardly ever pull off the 
Mask; their Vices dont at all diſcourage 
them, provided they are coverd with a 
{pecious Appearance. You deceive your 
felf, Alidor, if you ſtill think to abuſe the 
Publick; believe it you are known, your 
Grimaces have for ſome time miſled ſome 
credulous Creatures, but they are unde- 


ceiv d; your Buſineſs was to obtain the 
| Prefers 
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Preferment you are plac'd in: now you 
have ir, you need not "counterfeit any 
longer ; we excuſe from that Ceremony, 
which till coſts you Pains : at preſent act 
another Part; now you have made your 
Fortune, tis time to grow devout in ear- 
_ | 1 
' Every body boaſts of their Sincerity, be- 
cauſe every body is conſcious, that Since- 
rity is the Sign of a noble Soul. Without 
this Virtue, Society is only a School of 
Impoſture; Tom-doubles are to be avoid. 
ed as Enemies that would betray you. 
How many are there that abuſe their Inge · 
nuity and Aſcendent over others, to ſeduce 
them into all the Nets they ſpread for em? 
to decoy them with more Certainty and 
Addreſs, they put on the Mask of Since- 
tity, they affect an eaſie, natural and un- 
deſigning Air. That concerted Sincerity 
is a ſubtle and delicate Deception, which 
leads People where they would have them, 
and betrays them without perceiving it. 
He, that is jealous of his Reputation, in- 
violably keeps his Word, be the Subject 
never ſo light and trifling ; nay there's 
more need to be exact and circumſpect in 
lictle Things, and of no Conſequence, be- 


caule it's eaſier to neglect them. Tis a 
L moſt 
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molt ſcandalous Vice to amuſe People with 
fair Promiſes, when a Man has neither A. 
bility nor Inclination to accompliſh them, 
There's no Difficulty how we are to deal 


with a Man who declares againſt us, or 
hates us openly; but we eaſily become the 


Property of a fictitious an — 


Friend, who acts by Treachery and D 
guiſe. People of this Character are very 
dangerous in civil Life, it would be the ho- 
neſter way to let others know that we are 
none of their Friends, and that they ought 
not to depend upon us, or expect any Fa- 
vours, than to amuſe them by the ſhew of 
an hypocritical Friendſhip ; for, at leaſt, they 
would know what they are to truſt to. 

There's nothing commoner in the Com- 
merce of the World, than to meet with ſuch 
as pretend to approve your Conduct, but 
unmercifully condemn it among your Cen- 
{urers. They even expoſe thoſe Faults 
which no body elſe is ſo well acquainted 
with, by reaſon of the Intimacy you have 
had with them. Tis an abominable Tres: 
chery, a Practice unbecoming a Man of 
Honor and a Woman of Vertue. 

What Nonſence tis to make fair Preten- 
ces to thoſe we neither love nor eſteem ? 


'Tis a mean ſpirited thing to curry Favour 
when 
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when we ſee them, and to fly out againſt 
them as ſoon as their Back is turn d. You 
{ce a Woman infinitely careſs d, who comes 
into any publick Meeting, ſhe is celebrated 
for her Beauty, her Carriage, her Charms, 
her Dreſs, and the good Air ſhe puts on, not 
one thing is forgotten; as ſoon as ſhe is 
gone, ſhe is treated as a ridiculous Crea- 
ture, that has neither Senſe nor Agreements; 
but does every thing in an aukward way. 
Either forbear your exceſſive Praiſes to her 
Face, or ſpare her when ſhe has leſt the 
Company. 

An Author who comes and reads his 
Manuſcript; they that conſult you about 
any Buſineſs, or enquire of you what the 
World ſays of their Conduct, don't always 
do this with a Deſign to be corrected, but 
to be flatter d and applauded. It requires 
a vaſt Sincerity, when we know their Inten- 
tions, to talk freely to them upon ſo nice 
a Subject, and ler them ſee the Folly of 
their Conceitedneſs: In the mean time, tis 
a cruel Complaiſance to foſter them in their 
fooliſh Vanity, by the falſe Praiſes you a- 
muſe them with. However, tis the Pra- 
ice of the World, and there's little Hope 
left of aboliſhing ſuch an eſtabliſh'd Cuſtom ; 


we ſhould become the Scarecrow of all 
L 2 Compa- 
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Companies, ſhould we ſhew all People the 
Glaſs, who deſire us to admoniſh them of 
their Faults. a 

"Tis an infamous Proceeding to exaſpe- 
rate thoſe who are already proyok'd a- 
gainſt one another by ill Reports, they are 
deceiv'd, who think hereby to procure 
their Intimacy and Friendſhip; inſtead of 
which, they make themſelyes deſpisd. 
There's ſomething extremely cowardly and 
mean in the Breaſt of a Man, that to make 
himſelf Friends, can reſolve to ruin others 
by miſrepreſented Diſcourſes. Indeed, this 
is often done without any ill Intention, or 
deſire of doing Miſchief, for want of due 
_ Conſideration, what ought to be ſaid or 
omitted before ſome People : but that In- 
application and Negligence is very blame- 
able. A Word accidentally dropt, has of. 
ten very ill Conſequences, and we ſee Peo- 
ple ready to ſacrifice one another for an 
indiſcreet Expreſſion. 

Men are moſt commonly unjuſt upon the 
Chapter of Women, very many of them are 
vertnous, and regular, and unreproachable; 
but! becauſe ſome of them have play'd 
them a Trick, they are miſtruſtful of all 
the reſt. This is an unreaſonable Conclu- 
fion, if fome of them are Wantons, their 

Wantow 
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Wantonneſs ought not to injure the Repu- 
tation of modeſt Women; we ought to be 
yery reſerv'd in paſſing Sentence upon this 
Subject, and thoſe malicious Satyrs are in 
no wiſe to be approyvd, which accuſe all 
Women in general. It would be an equal 
Weakneſs to praiſe them all without Di- 
ſtinction; we ſometimes ſee ſuch of them 
as are grand Comedians, in point of Pru- 
dence they have a great Reputation for 
Sobricty, but don't deſerve it; others go 
for Coquets, but are not ſo : Appearan- 
ces, which they don't ſuſficiently take care 
Fu are all that's criminal in their Con- 

uct. my 
The Reaſon why we ſee ſo few eminent 
for their good Qualities, is that they are 
more induſtrious to . diſguiſe their Vices 
than to reform them ; they don't take the 
pains to be honeſt Men, bur only to ap- 
pear ſo. Artiſices and Diſguiſes ſerve in- 
ſtead of real Virtues, and they that are 
moſt dextrous at decciving, paſs for Men 
of greateſt Merit, tho' at bottom they have 
no Principles of Probity. 

The Reputation, that is not founded up- 
on a true Vertue, is but of a ſhort Dura- 
tion: A Man may blind the World by an 


artful Conduct and well manag d Affecta- 
L 3 tions; 
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tions; but that Eſteem quickly vaniſhes, the 
Artifice betrays it ſelf, and unforeſeen Acci- 
dents take off the Vizard. A falſe Valout 
never ſtands its Ground, when the Danger 
is real ; a counterfeit Vertue will not carry 
a Man far, becauſe 'tis very difficult always 
to act a Part, and he's at laſt weary of 
imploying Artifices neceſſary to impoſe up- 
on the World; he neglects outward Ap- 
pearances when he thinks his Affairs are 
{afe, and takes Liberties he denied himſelf 
before. Habit frequently prevails over all 
Precautions: a Surprize that throws him 
oft his Guard, the Curioſity of a Servant, 
an unexpected Vifit, an Action that had 
not been concerted, and Time which draws 
Truth from the bottom of the Well all on a 
ſudden, and when he leaſt thinks ont, 
expoſes to open Day the Defigns he 
thought wrapt up in impenetrable Night 
and Obſcurity 5 1 

Thus it is, that ſome People, after they 
have long impos d on the Publick, by the 
ipecious Appearances of an affected Honeſty, 
fall at laſt into Diſgrace; their Confidents 
betray them, thoſe whom they had engag d 
in their Intereſts, and ſilenc d by great Pro- 
miſes, which they never perform d, reveal 
this Myſtery of Iniquity, and expoſe the 
r cc 3 & 5 Shame 
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Shame of theſe Impoſtors to the Eyes of 
all the World. 

The Appearance and Shadow of Ver- 
tue, have ſometimes the ſame effect as to 
Reputation, as the Subſtance itſelf. | How 
many Women paſs for Veſtals, becauſe 
they wear the Livery of Modeſty, and per- 
fectly act their Parts? The worlt of it is, 
that in the Characters they repreſent whilſt 
they cheat the Publick, they cant deceive 
themſelves; whilſt they receive high En- 
comiums of their falſe Vertue, their Con- 
ſcience gives them ſmarting reproaches, 
and makes them ſenſible of their ridicu- 
lous Hypocriſie. Tis good Comedy for 
thole that know them, to hear them ex- 
tolling Modeſty with ſuch an Emphaſis, and 
boldly liſting themſelves amongſt the Ver- 
tuous, though they are nothing leſs than 
what they affect to appear: Tis true, ſome 
are over- reach d by them, becauſe they 
will not be at the pains to unveil their 
Myſteries, but rather believe them upon 
their Word. 

The brave Maxims of Vertue which 
flow from the grave Women, are only an 
Artifice to amule themſelves upon the loſs 
of the Pleaſures they regret, and to decry 
che Conduct of thoſe who are till in a 
L 4 Capacity 
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Capacity to enjoy them; vex'd to be no 
longer the Objects of the Addreſſes and 
PE e. of Admirers, they endeavour 
to find a Compenſation for their antiqua- 
ted Beauty, in their fore d Modeſty, and 
Invectives againſt all the pretty Women: 
They ſeck for Conſolations, to ſupport them 
in their new Way of Life, which they are 
fore d politickly to elpouſe, but which they 
never dreamt on, whilſt they had the 
Crowd about them, and all the Beaus at 
their Feet: But now, that the Fire of their 
Eyes is extinguiſn d. and their Glaſs tells 
them, it's time to think of a Retreat; to 
compenſate for the loſs of prohibited Plea- 
ſures, they fall foul upon thoſe who con- 
tinue in the Scenes, and begin to act the 
part they themſelves play'd before theſe 
their Succeſſors drove them off the Stage. 

Moſt of the Actions we commend, are 
rather the Effects of Humour and Conſti- 
tution than true Vertue; for which Reaſon 
Men act otherwiſe in publick, than when 
they have no Witneſſes. Vertue, when tis 
nor ambiguous, is always conſiſtent with 
irſelf ; the pleaſure of doing well, is the 
vertuous Man's Reward, whether he be 
approv'd or cenſur d, he ſtill does on in 
the ſame Track. 


l 
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I would fain find the Man, who is the 
ſame, and acts by the ſame Principles when 
alone and unobſerv'd, as when he is expos d 
to the ſight of the Publick; but moſt People 
are vertuous no farther than they are fear- 
ful of Diſgrace. Fear is their only Fetter, 
which they eaſily ſhake off, when they 
find opportunity to ſatisfie themſelves, by 
wounding nothing but their Conſcience. 

' The Life of certain Men is a kind of 
Monſter or Chimera, being a motley mix- 
ture of oppolite Qualities ; their Exterior 
denoting Modeſty, Sobriety, and Ways 
different from the Converſation of the 
World, but their Morals are little ſuited 
to Appearances. Theſe very Men, who by 
their CharaQter and Condition are {eparate 
from the World, are more worldly than 
others, more vain and beauiſh, more cu- 
rious of every thing that can give them 
any Attractive, We could pardon them a 
thouſand other things, did we not fee 
them in diſhonourable Commerce, which 
they take not ſufficient Care to conceal. 

Ought not the Government to regulate 
the Retinue, and Equipage, and Expences 
of {ome Abbots, who appear more immo- 
deſt and hectoring than Pages; their Car- 
cage is haughtier and more martial * 

that 
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that of a Colonel of Dragoons; you ſee 
them drawn in Coaches as pompous and 
magnificent as an Ambaſſador's making his 
publick Entry; all the Time they ſhould 
imploy in Study, is ſpent at Plays and Balls, 
Aſſignations and Taverns; they loſe at play 
vaſt Sums, which are the very Blood of the 
Poor: at Church they ſcandalize all the 
World, having neither Reſpect for the ſa- 
cred Place, nor Attention to the holy My- 
ſteries; their Life is a perpetual Impoſture, 
they are a new kind of Colonels in black, 
ſhort Cloaks and little Bands. | 
We conſtantly hear this Maxim in Peo- 
ples Mouths, that, provided a Man has a 
clear Conſcience, he ought not to be con- 
cernd at Reports and Slander; this is ill 
Reaſoning, Reputation being a juſt Tribute 
we draw from our Vertue : That Indiffe- 
rence for the Eſteem and Approbation of 
Men, is commonly a ſecret Reproach of 
Conſcience, which does itſelf Juſtice, but 
finds it ſelf unworthy of ir ; they that are 
not concernd at Scandal, live in ſuch a 
manner, as hardly to be able to avoid it, 
and they encourage themſelves againſt Cen- 
{ure by this feign'd Indifference. 
Frontina leads a Life wholly unbecoming 
a young Lady of Quality, ſhe herds with 
:  -; - . _ 
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none but Women of a proſtitute Character, 
who take no Care to fave Appearances ; 
ſhe can't but know the Reports that are 
ſpread to her Diſcredit, and confeſſes that 
her Reputation is much ſhatrer'd. To com- 
fort herſelf, ſhe is continually ſaying, that 
ſhe leaves Fools the Liberty of Talking, 
and that, perhaps, they'll let her reſt, when 
they have vented their Spight, and Slander 
has ſpit up all its Venom. This Maxim is 
not ſound, tis not poſſible to prevent Ob- 
loquy, but it's poſſible to prevent the Oc- 
caſions of it; and tis no ſmall Comfort 
to have nothing to reproach our ſelves with, 
when we are unjuſtly cenſur d. 

How many are there, that with no great 
Stock of Merit, make themſelves courted, 
upon the hopes of their Services and Aſſi- 
ſtance? They intrigue at Court, at the great 
Mens and the Miniſters; though they have 
but little Credit there, yet they are born 
with; and they meet with credulous People, 
whom they perſuade that they have Inte- 
reſt in them all; few there are at the Pains 
to trace them, chuſing rather to take their 
Word for it, till they are deceiv d and con- 
vinc d by Experience, that no great Streſs 
is to be laid upon their Promiſes. If you 


vould purchaſe a conſiderable Place ar 
| : Cour * 
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Court; if you have any Law - Suit of Con- 
ſequence depending, they promiſe you that 
Poſt, and the Succeſs of your Suit; as if 
they commanded the Miniſters and the 
Judges. The Prince diſpoſes of the Pre- 
ferment to another, you are worſted in 
your Suit, and you know at laſt that they 
are ViGonarics and Quacks that have nej- 
ther Intereſt nor Abilities. 

Is it to conceal the Shame of their Birth, 
that, ſome People aſſume Airs of Greatneſs 
ſo unbecoming them 2. They for ſome time 
deceive thoſe that are Strangers to them; 
but when they are diſcover'd, and the Ob- 
ſcurity of their Parentage underſtood, this 
{o milplac'd Haughcinels is never pardond 
them. b 
There is not a greater Teſtimony of the 
Corruption of Manners, and Peryerſenels 
of Judgments, than that Preference which 
is given to Quality to the Prejudice of Me- 
rit and Vertue. *Tis an eſtabliſh'd Cuſtom, 

that no body arrives to certain Degrees of 
Greatneſs, without being of an Extraction 
that preparcs the way to it. The Romans, 
who jadg'd ſo excellently of Things, rea. 
ſon'd very differently from us in this. A 
Man wanted nothing bur Vertue to raiſe 


him to the moſt eminent Employs of the 
Repub- 
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Republick, and perhaps, it was this Emu- 
lation that made Rome ſo flouriſhing, and 
produc d ſo many great Men. The Times 
are chang d, and Men of the greateſt Me- 
rit at preſent, don't grumble to ſèe them- 
ſelves kept back from Preferments by Per- 
ſons of an high Birth, but loweſt Deſerts. 

A Man muſt be of a very inſolent Com- 
plexion to boaſt on all occaſions the an- 
tient Nobility of his Family, when he is of 
2 mean Birth, and has no other Luſtre than 
what his Wealth reflects, amaſs'd by the 
Rogueries of a Father who has robb'd the 
Prince and People. Colin braggs an hun- 
dred times a day, that he is born a Gen- 
tleman; his Father was a Footman, and a 
thouſand there are at Paris who have ſeen 
him in a Livery : his Comrades are til! 
alive, who are unexceptionable Witneſſes 
of the Meanneſs of his Birth. Content your 
ſelf, Colin, with being rich, make merry, 
and enjoy the Crimes of your Father; bur 
let your Nobility alone, and don't oblige 
People to lie in Complaiſance, whom you 
entertain at your Table. 

No Man is the more valuable for living 
at an high rate, and much above his Con- 
dition. Tis better to have Gold in one's 
Coffers, than in one's Coach or Cloaths: 


bur 
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but at preſent, the meer Gentleman, or the 
Banker, is not diſtinguiſh'd from a Duke 
and a Peer of the Realm ; it being the 
greater or leſs Quantity of Money that 
makes all the Difference of Ranks and Fa- 
milies, and tis a Miſchief that has no Re- 
medy. » 

'Tis in vain to think of forcing People 
ro remember us, who are willing to forget 
us, and have fix'd their Reſolution. In- 
ſtead of regaining them to our Intereſts, we 
only exaſperate them againſt us, and re- 
double their Reſentments. Tis much, if 
in the Diſpoſition they are in, they don't 
do us. ill Offices; we ought at leaſt, to 
guard our ſelves againſt Treachery, and 
fear leſt under their ſpecious Appearances 
of requiting our Complements and Appli- 
cation to ſolicit them, they under-hand 
play us ſome ſlippery Tricks. 

Tis vaſtly miſtaking Men, to think to 
ſatisfie them with vain Complements ; they 
are too much intereſs d, and expect from 
you real Services. Ariſtides embraces and 
kiſſes all that viſit him, he offers them his 
Credit in the gentecleſt way, and moſt 
careſſing and cokeſing Expreſſions in the 
World. The ſame Complement he made 


to Hector, he repeats to Martin, but neither 
ſerves 
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ſerves one nor the other. We eaſily believe 
what we deſire, and yield to an Appearance 
of Sincerity ; but an Hope frequently diſap- 


buſe our Credulity, and makes them paſs 
for Impoſtors. An honeſt Man ought to 
be faithful to his Word, and promiſe no- 
thing but what he deſigns to give. 

Theſe Ambidexters ought to be baniſh'd 
Society that load with their Careſſes and 
Embraces all they accoſt, and make them 
their Jeſt a Moment after: There's no Ob- 
ligation to make great Proteſtations of 
Friendſhip to thoſe we hardly know, but 
we are bound to ſpare them when their 
Backs are turn d. Tis acting againſt the 
Rules of Honour, to treat them other- 
wiſe. - 

Lyfider has affronted you, and you every 
where complain of his unkind Proceeding, 
and yet you court him, and are as much 
at his Devotion, as if all was well on his 
Account; you are never the ſame Man to 
Lyſidor, but when he is abſent. Tis a 
Misfortune to be oblig'd to break with 
People that do us ill Offices, and to have 
it our Intereſt to keep fair with them : 
bur Wheedling is an unpardonable Fault. 


They 
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pointed, breeds Contempt for thoſe that a- 


mercifùl Treatment of Women, commonly 
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They that, to revenge themſelves of Pet. 
ſons they don't love, or that have affronted 
them, ſpread Satyrs in Proſe or Verle to 
decry them, take a baſe and ſcandalous 
Method. If they dare not confeſs them, 
they arc like thoſe that attack their Ene- 
my behind, but have not the Courage to 
meet him hand to hand; if they do con- 
fels them, they make themſelves irrecon- 
cilable Enemies, theſe being ſuch Abuſes as 
are never hardly forgiven. | 
The poinancy of fine Raillery, atteds 
People that have a Taſte : But how can 

thoſe groſs Ambiguities of obſcene Wits be 
born with, who talk before Women'*upon* 
all ſorts of Subjects, with a Liberty, which 
all that have any Delicacy, ſuffer by it? Do 
they think to ſet up for Wit, by an ut 


very vertuous, whom they decry by ſcan- 
dalous Stories, recounted to the leaſt Par- 
ticulars, to give them the greater Probabi- 
liry. Theſe heedleſs Ways, theſe inſipid 
Teſts, theſe libertine Diſcourſes, theſe Im- 
poſtures and envenom'd Slanders, exprels 
a Meanneſs of Soul, and a great Stock of 
Corruption, both in the Authors and Ap- 
plauders. 


if 
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- If you'll believe Clindir, he is well re- 
ceiv'd by all rhe Women; he boaſts with 
an Impudence, not pardonable in a Page, 
that he has had Favours from many La- 
dies, whoſe Faces, tis moſt certain, he ne- 
yer ſaw. His Vanity once met with a 
ſtrange Mortification, he was glorying that 
he had given Celanire a Supper at the blue 
Poſts, ſhe immediately came in as he had 
ended his Srory, and he did not know 
her: he was ſo out of Countenance, that 
he could not recover himſelf: a Confuſion 
due to his Impoſture ! 

'Tis a daring Enterprize to go to cor- 
ect all thoſe that have committed Faults ; 
he that will ſuffer nothing in others to e- 
ſcape him, diſturbs his own Repofe and 
theirs too: Suffer Fagenia to pretend to Ver- 
tue and Diſcretion, every body knows her 
Hiſtory, but ſhe imagines ſtie deludes the 
Eyes of the Publick, and looks upon herſelf 
35a Pattern of Management. What matters 
it, if Fauſtina affects a Cant to make her- 
ſelf diſtinguiſh'd, and repeats twenty times 
in a quarter of an Hour, a Word that is but 
juſt coming up? The Patrons of this ſort 
make no Precedent. Lacina, who pretends 
to the Knowledge of Hiſtory, every Mo- 
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ment commits Blunders, that provoke the 
Laughter of all that hear her; ſhe con- 
ſounds Times and Places, Names and Cha- 
raters. What are the Greeks and Romans 
to you, whom ſhe maims in this manner} 
Give her her full Career, and don't unſea- 
ably ſer up for a Preceptor. _ by 
'Tis too great a Cowardize, ſillily to 
approve all the Fooleries of others, and to 
exclaim when they have ſaid an Imperti- 
nence : Admirably well ! nothing could le 
more happily hit on / The other Extreme 
ought as carefully to be avoided. Concur 
not with thoſe Banterers that droll upon 
TO Stupidity, nor applaud their fooliſh 
Jeſts. | 
_ *Tis ſomewhat inhuman, by inſulting 
Raillcries to aggrayate his Confuſion, who 
has ſaid a fooliſh thing; and yet tis the 
Cuſtom for ſome to laugh at the Coſt of 
others, who are the ridiculous Subjects 
Expect not that Dorinta will pardon you 
the leaſt Word or the leaſt Geſture ; all 
her Attention is employ'd not to hear the 
good Things you ſay, but to obſerve the 
Incongruities that eſcape you, which ſhe 
catches up with a ſneering Laughter ; ſhes 


upon the Pinacle of Pleaſure, when {he 
can 
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can make you uneaſie, or leſſen the good 
Opinion that was entertain d of your 
Merit. 5 

The Flatterer indiſcriminately falls to 
work, even upon the moſt common and 
trivial Things; he exceſſively commends 
the Wine and Meat; he continually re- 
peats, to pleaſe the Founder of the Feaſt, 
'Tis 4 — admirable Diſh, and excellently 
well done. | 

Great Praiſers are commonly ſo, from 
their Weakneſs or want of Sincerity; they 
dare not tell People what they think, but 
chuſe rather to curry them with obliging 
Lies, than to make them ſenſible of their 
Error, and ſet them right by ſincere Ad- 
vice. Tis a very impertinent Character, 
that of a perpetual Praiſer. I had rather 
ſome People ſhould give me ill Language 
than hear their trivial Praiſes, which they 
proſtitute to all Comers without Choice or 
Diſtinction. Tis a Vice to praiſe every 
Thing, but tis a great Injuſtice ro refule 
people the Praiſes they deſerve. How 
many are there that can't prevail with them- 
ſelves ro approve of any thing, and that 
are unaffected with the beſt Things? They 


haye a moroſe Delicacy, that ſtudies only 
2 2 
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to diſcover Faults, to have the pleaſure of 
cenſuring them. | 

Offer not to read your Piece to Cle 
phas; he is a Cynick who has a Fancy in 
his Head, that nothing is good but what 
he publiſhes, and that all the Senſe in the 
World fell to his ſhare. Cleophas knows 
that your Book has been approv d by good 
Judges, and that's enough to make him ſay 
tis naught : The boldeſt Stroaks will ap- 
pear to him abominable. He will not ſpare, 
even thoſe that actually pleaſe him, but 
rather will betray his Conſcience than re- 
turn from his Miſanthropy. - 

_ *Tisa very wrong Method, to gain the 
Eſteem of Men to go about to depretiate 
thoſe they have a Kindneſs for. A Man 
that miſtruſts himſelf and his own Merit, 
has recourſe to Artifice to recommend and 
put himſelf forward : If he has any Ho- 
nour left, theſe Practices ſtrike him with 
Remorſe; but he hardens his Conſcience, 
and the Love of Fayour and Fortune ſtifles 
all the Remains of Honeſty. 

Great Genius's have bur little Admira- 
tion, becauſe few things appear new t0 
them; and tis not to be doubted, but Ad- 
miration is the Symptom of 2 

Senle, 
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Senſe, or extravagant Complaiſance. Your 
ſhallow Wits reſemble Children who think 
every Thing great, ſurprizing and extraor- 
dinary, and make perpetual Exclamations. 
Men of Judgment, but withal, of an eaſie 
and complaitant Temper, know very well 
what deſerves to be prais'd, and perfectly 
diſtinguiſh it from what is faulty and in- 
different; but they give way to their In- 
clination, and chuſe rather to praiſe in 
Complaiſance, than to be ſincere and ſpeak 
unwelcom Truths. 
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T may be ſaid in general, that the mo- 
role Humour is the Scourge of ciyil 
4 Society, that it baniſhes all the Pleaſure of 
4 Converſation, that it is the moſt trouble 
14 {ome of all Vices, and the Poiſon of Life. 
1 This Moroſeneſs is the Cauſe that a Man's 
| never content with himſelf, nor any body 
« elle, that he's perpetually complaining with- 
ö out Reaſon, and that he brings moſt un- 
happy Troubles upon himſelf by his Capri MI 
ces and odd Ways. A Man of this Kidney WW 
always thinks People deficient in their Re. 
{peas to him, and very ſowrly upbraids Il! 
them for the leaſt Peccadillo's which hs 
Splcen cnlarges and repreſents as Monſters. i * 
If any one forgets him in any Ceremony Il * 
or Entertainment, he thinks it an unpar- 
donable Afﬀront : The moſt ſubmiſſive t 
Complements, and careſſing Expreſſions, MW 
he ſuſpects of Deſign; the greateſt Succe I © 
ſes dont affect him, and he always view F. 
Things on their worſt ſide, to create him C 
ſelf Uncaſineſs. Tho'a Man has us'd his an 
utmoſt Endcavours to ferye him in a 4 tia 
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neſs of Conſequence, he believes he has 
ated remiſly, and in concert with his E- 
nemies; he murmurs, bluſters, threatens 
ro revenge himſelf, and indeed, he's born 
ro no other End but to torment himſelf and 
others. | 

A Man of a ſowr Nature indiſſerently 
diſlikes what's uſeful or prejudicial to him; 
the pleaſure, he takes in finding Fault, (huts 
his How againſt his own Intereſts; The 
Preferment of his Friends does not touch 
him, but he laments the Diſgraces of thoſe 
that are no ways related to him; what- 
erer Courſe the State-Miniſters take, and 
whatever Event ſucceeds their Actions, he 
always il L interprets them, to have occaſion 
for Cenſure: he accuſes them of want of 
judgment, when they beſtow Favours: and 
of ſojoſtice, when they are oblig' d, for 
good Reaſons, to uſe Severity. 

All the Steps that have been made cheſe 
thirty Years by a Man born to afflict E 
1102, and who may be call'd the Scourge of 
God, to Gerion ſeem Maſter-pieces of Scate- 
Policy. In vain you repreſent to him that 
Chance, and a lucky Juncture of Times, 
and the Sluppiſhneſs of his Neighbours, 


have more contributed to his Hero's Suc- 
M 4 cels 
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ceſs than his own Genius and Abilities ; be 
continues obſtinately to admire him : Tell 
him how he has been beaten, and what 
Battles he has loſt, and he anſwers, that 
his Defeats give a Luſtre to his Glo 
and that even in the Field of Blenheim he 
out-ſhines the Conquerors. Get rid of this 
ſtum in your Blood, Gerion, if you'll judge 
well of things, remove that Jaundice from 
your Eyes that repreſents all Things of a 
wrong Colour; contemplate your Hero in 
his natural Proportions; ſtrip him of his 
uſurp'd and borrow'd Feathers, and hell 
—— * the Jack-Daw in the Fable. 
In order to take off the keenneſs of his 
Spleen and ill Nature, he ought to ſup- 
pose that the World is full of abſurd and 
diſagreeable People, that have rough and 
ill-bred Ways, and know not the Rules 
of Life; and that he muſt cither habi- 
tuate himſelf to the Fooleries of others, 
or ſequeſter himſelf from human Com- 
merce. 

How quietly would Life flow on, if al 
Mankind was reaſonable 2 But the Brutiſh- 
nels wherewith they treat one another, de- 
ſtroys all the Pleaſure of it; it ſeeming to 
be cheir main latention to make one on 

ther 
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69 
ther reciprocally diſcontented and uneaſie. 
In all Matters of Debate, each thinks to 
make his Party good, tho' to the Preju- 
dice of Equity and Honeſty : If you ask 
a Man any Fayour, he cither denies you, 
or ſtudies how to draw all the Advantage 
of it himſelf. There are ſome that carry 
their Ill humour ſo far, as even to envy 
you the Benefit they themſelyes have pro- 
cur'd for you. 

The Moroſe and Cenſorious are ex- 
tremely troubleſome ; but tis likewiſe a 
contemptible Baſeneſs, ſordidly to flatter 
eyery body's Opinions. 

'Tis impoſſible to live long with Men 
without having frequent Occaſion to com- 
plain; the beſt way to preſerve our own 
Quiet, is handſomly to diſſemble the Sub- 
jects of Uneaſineſs that are given us. Has 
any one done any thing to diſturb you 2 
You muſt not inſult him hereupon, nor 
ſhame him by taxing him with his Fault in 
reproachful Terms ; endeayour by Gentle- 
nels to reduce him to Reaſon and his Duty. 
Chuſe your proper Seaſons to inſinuate 
yourſelf into him; if you ſay any thing 
evere, ſoften it with good Nature, and ler 
:0 Gall nor Vinegar appear in your Remon- 
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ſtrances. The leaſt thing that is ſaid or 
done amiſs before Marſina, ſhe cenſures in 
a ſtrange, proud, and ill natur d manner. 
She racks her Wits to vex you, and to 
find pretty Expreſſions to make the Com- 
pany merry at your Coſt: Aſter ſhe has 
ſaid the ſame thing an hundred times, ſhe 
repeats it again when no body thinks of 
it, and when the Subject is worn thread- 
bare. Is it not a ſufficient Mortification for 
one that has committed a Fault, to have 
Witneſſes of his Folly > Ought we to add 
Inſults to his Confuſion, and continually 
lead the Diſcourſe to the ſame diſobliging 
Topick? 'Tis a ſign of an ill-contriv'd Soul, 
to take a malicious Pleaſure in the Shame 
and Uneaſineſs of others. | 

Don't always make believe you ſee the 
Faults of thoſe you converſe with; inſtead 
of upbraiding them harihly with them, art · 
fully over- look them, if you deſire to pleaſe 
chem with your Converſation. There are 
a ſort of People whom you cannot accoſt 
without trembling, becauſe they have al- 
' ways ſome vexatious thing to ſay, or ſome 
ill News to tell, and they ule no Addreſs 
to ſave your Bluſhes or cultivate your ten- 
der Parr, 


None 
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None but thoſe whom we are nearly con- 
cern d for, or are to anſwer for, ſhould 
make us ſolicitous about their Conduct: 
Others may ſafely commit all the Extrava- 
gances and Follies they think fir, whilſt we 
have no Reaſon to be diſturbd ar them, 
That's a humourſom Peeviſhneſs of ſome 
People, who always find ſomething to re- 
form in every one's Behaviour. What a 
bold Undertaking or Preſumption is it to 
go to correct Abuſes eſtabliſh'd by a long 
Cuſtom? The way to live eaſie, is to mind 
our own Buſineſs, and leave others to take 
Care of theirs. Have we not Diſturbances 
enough at Home? Why ſhould we over- 
charge our ſelves, and admit uſeleſs Trou- 
bles > But that which is moſt ſurprizing is, 
that they that are moſt obnoxious, are the 
forwardeſt to cenſure the Conduct of all 
the World : They are not affeQed with their 
own Faults, tho' never ſo groſs, bur are a- 
larm'd at the leaſt Imperfections of their 
Neighbours; you would think it was in- 
cumbent on them to reform Mankind, and 


they were perſonally to account for it co 


the Publick. Leave others their full Li- 
berty, you have need of your whole At- 


tention for your felt, | 
It 
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If the Reprimands that are given you 
are well grounded, why do you take pet 
and vex yourſelf as you do? Profit by the 
good Advices you receive, tho' they are 
not, perhaps, given with a good Grace, 
nor with all the Softnings you deſire. If 
you are wrongfully found fault wich, you 
ought ſtill to be the leſs diſturb d, ſince it 
is not you, -but your Shadow that's at- 
tack d. 

Though you ought not to be tenacious 
of your Counſels when you are conſulted, 
yet why ſhould you make your Remon- 
ſtrances to thoſe that don't ask your Ad- 
vice s Would you be conſider'd as the Ty- 
rant of your Family? Tis a mighty Pre- 
ſumption to think our ſelves capable of 
preſcribing the Rules of others Conduct, 
and an intolerable Tyranny to pretend to - 
ſubject them ro our Humours. 

The moſt ordinary Folly incident to 
old Men, is to be perpetually Lecturing 
Youth, which repays them with Raillery. 
Tis not always out of a real Zeal, that 
they cenſure others Actions, but an effect 
of their Malignity, or the Infirmity of Age: 
Diſabled to Pleaſures, they are angry that 


others ſhould be capable of doing what 
them - 
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themſelves did when they were Young. 
Cleantes often ſays, that that which trou- 
bles him moſt in the Caſe of Mortality, 
is that People will frequent the Park, and 
Balls, and Plays, and enjoy all other Plea- 
ſures after he is dead. 

Old Men that have Senſe and Memory 
would be very uſeful, if they were leis 
Cenſorious and Moroſe; but young Folks 
can't bear the Tedium of their Stories of 
Times paſt, and their inſipid Railleries up- 
on the modern Ways, which they cant ap- 
prove; which is the Reaſon that they ſhun 
them, and ſo deprive themſelves of the 
fruit they might reap from their Precepts 
and —_— — : Which is, 

rhaps, the only thing wanting in youn 
People to perfect and qualifie them for 
important Services. 

Tis an unreaſonable Scruple, or an ex- 
trayagant Severity to pretend to interdict 
Society all ſorts of Plays; innocent and 
moderate Gaming. unites and keeps up 
Converſation. Perſons of Quality, who 
have no ſtated Employments, are at a loſs, 
moſt commonly, how to paſs their Time, 
ſerious Diſcourſes being weariſom; but 
Play ought to be moderated, and we are 


to 
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to moderate our ſelves in playing: They 
that play with Paſſion, or Avarice, or In- 
tereſt, commonly forget themſelves; they 
rage, and ſwear, and grow extravagant, 
when they have Il|-luck, and betray the 
Sordidneſs of their Sentiments. Gaming 
ought not to be us'd as an Employment, 
and take up all our Leiſure. Tis a wretch- 
ed Profeſſion to ſpend all one's Life, in be- 
holding the Cards, and throwing the Dice: 
Play ought to be conſider'd only as an in- 
nocent Amuſement to divert us from more 
{crious Occupations. 18 

Marriages would be happy and delight- 
ful, if the married would compaſſionate 
the Weakneſſes, and bear with the Faults 
of one another. *Tis a long Life they lead, 
who are oblig d to be together Night and 
Day, and be they never fo well match d, 
"tis hard if they have not ſome things mu- 
tually to pardon each other. Tis very 
ſtrange there are ſo few contented Mat- 
ches, that People who have excellent Qua- 
lities, that are civil and well bred, come 
together only to make one another un- 
eaſie. They have neither Regards, nor 
Cautions, nor Complaiſance for one ano- 
ther; they are deſired in all Companies + 
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broad, and are as wild Beaſts at home; 
one would ſay that all their good Nature 
was exhauſted out of Doors, and they - 
kept only the Dregs of their ill Humour 
for their Family,  _ 

I can't comprehend the Politicks of ſome 
Women, that purpoſely give their Huſ- 
bands Diſcontents ; there ſeems to be 
ſomething of Myſtery in all they do, they 
affect Freedoms of Cartiage and Complai- 
{ance to thoſe that make Court and Ap- 
plication to them ; they commend them 
before their Husbands, who can't be over- 
pleas'd to hear ſuch ſort of . Panegyricks. 
Frontina affects to ſhew more Coquettry 
than ſhe really has; ſhe has no manner 
of Obſervance for her Husband, - and 
though he be very ſuſceptible of jealous 
Impreſſions, ſhe is extravagantly com- 
plaiſant to the Sparks that careſs her, 
who have Merit enough to be her Lo- 
vers. 

The Suſpicions of Husbands, and Diſ- 
quiet they give themſelves to trace their 
Spouſes Conduct, are often fatal to their 
Repoſe and Honour. A Woman under 
Conſtraint, that is too cloſely watch d, 
ſometimes takes violent Reſolutions, hows 
ever 
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ever naturally indiſposd to them. Too 
ſmart Reproaches on trifling Subjects, and 
the Peeviſnneſs ſome Husbands expreſs, 
when they loſe fight of their Wives hut 
for a Minute, have never good Effects; 
theſe Miſgivings open a Gate to a thou- 
fand Solicitudes and Debates that deſtroy 
mutual Confidence, and extinguiſh conju- 
gal Affection. | — 
Gentleneſs is the beſt way to make a 
Man loy'd and reſpected in his Family. A 
Perſon of Quality makes himſelf contem- 
ptible, when he talks paſſionately to his 
Servants, and never opens his Mourh but 
to abuſe them. If you expreſs Anger in 
rebuking them for their Faults, if you 
arc harſh and bitter in your Reproaches, 
you rather confound them than poſſeſs 
them with the Defire of doing better ; 
but they are too malicious to ſuffer this 
ill Treatment to paſs unrevengd, which 
their preſent Circumſtances permit not to 
avoid; though their Sentiments are ſor- 
did, they have, however, a ſecret Pride 
which renders their Injuries inſupportable; 
their Preſumption is not cruſh'd by the 
Weight of Neceſſity, they examine their 
Maſters, and cenſure them without Mercy, 
| becauſs 
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becauſe they judge of them by the Baſe- 
neſs of their own Genius, and by this 
means they make themſelves amends for 
the ill Language and Diſcontent they have 
given them. Spight, which is a Conſe- 
quence of their ill Fortune, and Deſire of 
miſchieving thoſe who are happier than 
they, nouriſhes the Averſion they have for 
their Commanders: Nevertheleſs, the Pub- 
lick hears them, as creditable Witneſſes, 
becauſe they affirm they have ſeen, what 
only they have imagin'd, and ſometimes 
the Impoſture of a Servant ſcandalizing 
his Maſter, - is more favourably judg'd of, 
than the Honeſty of the Maſter himſelf 
who is falſly abuſed. 

In order to live at Peace with others, we 
ought to be conſiſtent with our ſelves. A 
Man of a. reſtleſs froward Temper, who 
knows not what he would; or would not 
have, puts himſelf upon many infighificant 
Motions, and gives Uneaſineſs to thoſe a- 
bout him, who mult bear the Trouble of 
his Whimſies and ill Humour : the World 
abounds with this ſort of People, and what 
need have we to ſeek any other Cauſe of 
the little Satisfaction we find in human 
Converſation 2 People of the beſt Reaſon 
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have ſometimes Moments of Diſguſt and 
Uncaſineſs, in which they have much ado 
to ſupport themſelves. In my Opinion, 
when they find themſelves in this Condi- 
tion, they ſhould confine themſelves at 
Home, and ſte as few as poſſible, leſt the 
Publick ſhould be a Witneſs of their ill 
Humour, and ſuffer by it. When Darfin 
makes a Viſit, ſhe's no {ooner ſeated in 
her Elbow-Chair, but ſhe begins to ha- 
rangue and declaim againſt her Husband, 
her Children, and her Servants; ſhe enu- 
merates all the Pranks they have play d 
her, and all the Occaſions ſhe has for Com- 
plaint; and ſhe asks the Company, whe- 
ther ſhe be nor the moſt miſerable Woman 
in the World: What Entertainment is this, | 
for People who mean only to be pleaſant, 
and have no Intereſt in the Squabbles of 
Darfna and her Valets? 

I would have nothing to do with Peo- 
ple, who make a Myſtery, of every thing, 
and give out their Impertinences for &. 
crets. Young ſhallow Wits, and they that 
are over-fond of themſelves, magnifie the 
Objects, and think that every thing rela- 
ting to them is of the greateſt Conſe- 
quence: They are always ready to ſue 

you, 


— 
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you, if you relate again to others thoſe 
Trifles they have intruſted you with, 
which merit not ſo much as a bare At- 
tention. 115 

There's ſomething of ill Nature in the 
faint Commendations of things which de- 
ſerye great Praiſes; but they that pretend 
hereby to leſſen the Merit of others, only 
injure themſelves. It's eaſie to perceive 
their ill Humour, which prevents not our 
doing Juſtice to thoſe that excel in any 
tare and noble Qualifications. | 

Lyſimon believes that no body has ſuch 
a ſhare of Wit as himſelf ; he can't be 
perſuaded that others can do any thing 
that is tolerable, for which Reaſon he is 
very ſparing of his Praiſe, and pities the 
Works. that every body elſe applauds; he 
critiques them with a Moroſeneſs that is a 
Diverſion to Spectators, there being a ſort 
of Comedy in the Motions and Contor- 
tions he gives himſelf, to leſſen the Eſteem 
famous Authors haye merited by their 
excellent Performanees. 

Your denying juſt Praiſes to Deſert 
does not always ruin the Publick's good 
Opinion of it; but it makes the Publick 
regard you, as an envious or injudicious 
_ Nz Man. 
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Man. If you deſire to be eſteem'd, and 
have. juſtice done you, be equitable to o- 
thers, and let it not appear that their Me- 
rit is your Torture. 

At laſt, after many Importunities, you 
grant what is deſired of you; you keep 
People languiſhing that have need of your 
Aſſiſtance, and inſtead of obliging them 
by your Favours, give them Reaſon to 
complain of you, though they have ob- 
tain'd their Requeſts, Diſcover not in an 
uneaſie Face, the Reluctance you have to 
do them a Pleaſure. : 

The Life of worthy Men, is a mutual 
Correſpondence of Benefits and good Of- 
fices; tis impoſſible to live without one 
another, and he ſhould baniſh himſelf the 
World, who thould be good for nothing; 
but it is not enough ro grant what is 
ask'd, unleſs it be given with a good 
Grace: Why would you loſe the Fruit of 
a good Oihce, by giving it in a way of 
Kefuſal? | 

If you would have the Acknowledg- 
ments of thoſe you do a Kindneſs to, do it 
not in a languiſhing manner, as if it were 
in {pight : Don't ſtay till your Friends 
explain their Neceſſities, and force you 
0 


* 
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ro aſſiſt them. Benefactions illrtim'd and 
temper d, turn the Stomachs, and raiſe 
Indignation inſtead of / procuring the Gra- 
titude of thoſe you diſoblige, whilſt you 
would do them Service. 

To be always telling Stories, is a ſign 
of but an indifferent and ſuperficial Wir, 
or that is fond and conceired of itſelf. 
But who can bear to hear the (ame thing an 
hundred times repeated 2 What do they 
mean, that thus ſtun the World with their 
importunate Repetitions ? Is it that the 
Pleaſure of Talking deprives them of their 
Memory or Reflexion, ſince they remem- 
ber not that they have ſaid but a Mo- 
ment before, what they repeat with ſo 
much Emphaſis, and give out as a new 
Thing. 

But 'tis worſe and worſe when the 
Subject is flat and diſagreeable; ever ſince 
Felina has loſt her Cauſe, ſhe cant talk 
of any thing elſe; ſhe repeats the entire 
Pleas that the Advocates made pro and 
con; ſhe computes how much Money this 
Buſineſs coſt her, and reckoning all the 
Broad - pieces and Guineas ſhe fee'd with, 
during the whole Proceſs ; ſhe clamours 
and declaims vehemently againſt the Cor- 
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ruption of the Judges, and eſpecially the 
Rogueries of the Lawyers. Having given 
a long and tedious Account of her Af. 
fair, citing the Days of the Month, and 
the Perſons that were concern d in it, ſhe 
is ready to begin it again, to entertain 
the next Perſon that appears in the Com- 
pany. 
Tis a great Mark of Weakneſs to be 
eternally complaining of our Misfortunes, 
and deafning all we meet with the Ac- 
count of them; we ſeek to ſolace and a- 
muſe our Afflitions by theſe Recitals ; 
bur in my Mind, we ought to conceal 
our Diſgraces to all but thoſe that can 
remedy them. 

But we are not to believe that it is 
always in Chagrin, that a Man declaims 
againſt his evil Fortune; it often pro- 
ceeds from a ſecret Pride. He would 
inſinuate that he has Merit, and that 
the World does not do him juſtice; 
ſome remains of Modeſty will not let 
him ſpeak more openly; but he uſes 
this Subterfuge ro indulge his Vanity, 
and in ſome fort, ſave outward Appea- 
rances. 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe Formaliſts, who demand Explica- 
tions of the leaſt ambiguous Word, and 
always think that they are ridiculd, are 
conſcious of their own Weakneſs, and de- 
ſerving to be deſpiſed. A wretched Tem- 
per of Mind! 3 

If you angrily demand Deferences to 
be paid you, People will flatter you, per- 
haps, in ſhew, but will eſteem you never 
the more. A Man that diſcoyers his good 
Opinion of himſelf, ſeldom procures E- 
ſteem, unleſs his Preſumption be ſuppor- 
ted by eminent Qualities. Men that love 


Liberty in all things, would beſtow their 


Incenſe freely. | 
There needs no more than a ſingle 
Word miſplac'd, to caſt a Man -puft'd up 
with his Merit into a Labyrinth of afflict- 
ing Thoughts; whoever is under this Pre- 
poſſeſſion, can promiſe little for his own 
Repoſe. He always believes ſome People 
have a malicious Meaning, and puts an ill 
Interpretation upon all they do, and all 
they ſay; their Complements, Submiſſions 
and Civilities are look d upon as ſo many 

Affronts. 
They are not always our ill Qualities 
that create us the moſt Enemies, but our 
Virtues 
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Virtues and Deſerts. Plautina falls foul 


upen Ancia, only becauſe ſhe is moleſted 
with the Praiſes that are given this for- 
midable Rival: She complains thar- the 
has done her ill Offices, which is only a 
pretext to conceal her Spight and Jea- 
louſie. Ancia s Beauty and regular Con- 
duct, her genteel and engaging Ways 
that have acquired her ſo great a Re. 
putation, put Flamtina out of her Senſes, 
and have canket'd her againſt her Ri- 
val; ſhe cannot tell how to pardon her 
her Merit. DEL MN T4 
If a Man could prevail with himſelf to 
ſeem not to hear thoſe that ſpeak ill of 
him, he would fave himſelf a great many 
vexattous and troubleſome Diſputes. We 
muſt not pretend to hinder People from 


ſpeaking their Minds freely, but it is en- 


tirely in our Power not to appear diſturb d; 
this is the ſhorreft and ſureſt way to bal 
fle Obloquy, and to leniſie the ill Humour 


of our Slanderers ; they in ſome ſort re- 


ſemble Children, that the more eagerly 
perſiſt to vex their - Companions, when. 
they are too ſenſible of the little Mil- 
chiefs they do them; but ceaſe to di- 
ſturb them, when they only laugh at it. 

Calumny 
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Calumny moſt commonly proceeds not 
from a deſign of Diſpleaſing, or Affront- 
ing us, but from the common Cuſtom in 
the World, of ſlandering our Neighbour ; 
but though it ſhould be the Effect of Ma- 
lice, yet the ſhorteſt Way would be to 
Diſſemble it and not Complain. 

'Tis well known that ſome People 
throw out Jeſts and Calumnies, not with 
a premeditate Deſign of Miſchief, but 
commonly to ſhew their Parts. Could 
they not find ſome iunocent Subjects to 
paſs their Time, without expoſing them- 
ſclves as they do, to cutting Reflecti- 
ons? Jeſters and Defamers frequently 
ſufer the {mart of their own Jelts and 
datyrs. Y a 
It is not leſs Cowardly to ſpeak ill of 
the Dead, then it would be to kill an E- 
nemy incapable of making his own De- 
fence: We live in an Age wherein every 
one takes great Liberties of Judging his 
Neighbour ; they ſeem to ſum up the 
good and ill Qualities of the Dead, and 
to reprint in their Minds as their Paſſion 
leads them, their Subjects of Complaint, 
0 make their Epitaph according to their 
Fancy. What a Cruelty it is to ill- treat 
noſe thar are incapable of Defence, 

0 whom 
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in the whom perhaps they durſt not look 
Face if they were ſtill alive. 

The moſt vehement Slanderers and 
Defamers are ſometimes ſuch as are ob. 
noxious to the greateſt Reproaches; thoſe 
very Perſons that ſeem to applaud them, 
conſider them with Horrour, and give 
them wretched Characters when they 
ſpeak their Minds. Calumny is the ſign 
of a light, reſtleſs, jealous, and malicious 
Soul, that ſeeks to content it ſelf, or ta 
pleaſe others by ſo Criminal a Practice. 

A Man cannot forbear Laughing open 
ly at Lacil/a, who conſtantly inveighs a- 
gainſt Women under the leaſt Suſpicion 
of Gallantry. Has Lacilla forgotten that 
before ſhe was married, (he had an Affair 
that made a great noiſe in the World, and 
Diſgrac'd her? She can't flatter herſelf 
that the Publick is ignorant of this Ad- 
venture, when ſhe was Defam'd in open 
Court; ſince her Marriage, ſhe has not 
chang'd her Method; and yet you would 
ſay, if you heard her talk, that ſhe was 
the only regular Woman, that ſhe de- 
ſcended from Lucretia in a right Line, and 
poſleſsd her Senſe and Virtue, 
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Is it out of Envy, that we blame in 
others ſome Advantages they have, and 
we have not, but perhaps would gladly 
have? Is it a fantaſtick Moroſeneſs that 
diſpoſes us to find fault withevery thing ? 
Certainly tis not the Love of a ſtrict 
Life that makes us exclaim againſt the 
Proſperity of certain People that flow ia 
Riches and Honours; thoſe that have made 
the greateſt Exclamations, change their 
Sentiments and Language when-ever as 
ny glimpſe of good Fortune darts upon 
them. eee 
When we compare the Merit of ſome 
Perſons in Favour, and find it Inferi- 
our to our own, this redoubles our In- 
dignation againſt them: Tis very rare 
to ſee Favourites generally approved. 
They that think they equally deſerve 
the Poſts poſſeſsd by them, look upon 
their Favour as an Uſurpation. Tis 
much if they have Reſerve enough not 
to complain openly, and impudently 
let themſelves above them by an odious 
Parallel, 
They loſe their Time, and Labour, 
that ſet up for Reformers , ſince Men 
have always liv'd after the ſame faſhi- 
on: *Tis an obſolete Phraſe, to ſay, the 
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Age is Corrupted ; the ſame Vices and 


'Paſſions, the ſame Dotages and Weak. 
neſſes have always Reigned in all the 
Succeſſions of Time. He expoſes him. 


ſelf to Laughter, who reproaches others 
with the ſame Vices he 1s conſcious of 
himſelf. They that by their Place, and 


Miniſtry, are obliged to take care of o. 
thers Conduct, grow very Contempti. 


ble, unleſs they lead an unblamable 
Life, or have Skill to conceal their Faults, 
and hide them from the Eyes of the 


World. 


4 
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es 


Mpertinence proceeds from want of 

Attention to our Words and Acti- 
ons. An Impertinent Man, talks much, 
and inconfiderately ; he acts in the ſame 
manner: He knows not what is to be 
kept in, or diſſembled, nor has any 
Taſte to diſtinguiſh what can pleaſe or 
diſpleaſe reaſonable People : His Judg- 
ment is not ſo much as able to ſeparate 
the Qualities that may ſet off a Man, 
from thoſe that can leſſen an Idea of his 
Merit. He is Proud, Haughty, Incivil; 
he praiſes himſelf without Diſcretion , 
and deſpiſes others without Reſerve , 
and often applauds himſelf for ſome foo- 
liſh thing he has ſaid. 

Pride is more eaſily pardon'd in Per- 
ſons of a great Merit, but when thoſe 
of but an indifferent one pretend to it, 
they only daw Contempt upon them- 
ſelves. A little Pride is not miſ becoming 
a Young Woman perfectly handſome : 
Youth and Beauty give great Privileges : 
But would Beliſa have Homage paid to 
ter Antiquated Charms, now ſhe is paſt 
| O 3 Forty? 
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Forty? The remembrance of Beauty paſt 
is a Counterpoiſe to Pride, and no juſt 
occaſion for Nee ITis vaſt Im. 
pertinence in an Old Woman, to think 

to ſet up for Prettinels, to believe ſhe 
bas ſtill Attractives, to dreſs herſelf like: 
Pageant, and affect all the little Foppe. 
ties of wanton Girls; to fatter herſelf 
that ſhe is Lov'd , and to talk of her 
1 „ 
There's no Man fo Fooliſh and Im. 
pertinent, but may have Countenancers 
and Admirers; but they muſt be great. 
er Fools and Impertinents than himſelf, 
Hence ſo many wretched Writings find 
Protectors, becauſe all Readers don't 2. 
bound with Senſe, or Juſtice. An Au- 
thor ſhould not value himſelf for ſeeing 
his Book extoll'd by the Crowd, but on- 
ly be touched with the Praiſes of the Ho- 
neſt and Judicious. It's a miferable thing 
to be admir'd and prais'd by none but 
Fools. And the ill conſequences theſe 
counterband Praiſes have, 1s to fluſh the 
Extravagance of an Author, who is (till 
2 greater Cully than thoſe who ſtifle him 
with their Incenſe. h 
An Author who reads his Piece to his 
Friends; with deſign to Profit by their 
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Advice; who takes their Cenſures kind- 
ly; who yields to Reaſon, and corrects 
the neglected Places without Murmur- 
ing, is to be Eſteem d for his docil Temper, 
But the moſt Intolerable ſort of Men, in 
my opinion, are thoſe that, conceited 
of every thing they do, Read only to be 
admir'd. What a Torture it is to hear a 
Fool applaud himſelf for a ſimple, thread- 
bare, trivial, Thought, and to fee him- 
ſelf Raviſhed with the Beauties of his 
Work, wherein the Judicious diſcover 
not the leaſt glimpſe of good Senſe! A 
Man knows not how to behave himſelf 
towards this fort of People, for they will 
not be Cenſur'd: Nor is it ſufficient for 
their Vanity, that you ſeem to approve 
it by your Mien, and Geſtures ; but they 
muſt be cry'd up, and extolPd. Men 
of Senſe and Sincerity undergo a double 
Pain, in hearing theſe Impertinencies, and 
being in ſome ſort obliged to applaud 
them out of Complaiſance. 

"Tis impoſſible to hide one's ſelf from 
Fadel's Perſecutions ; he till finds you 
out; and has always his Pockets full of 
Sonnets, - Madrigals, Ballads, and Epi- 
grams; with one or other of which he 
attacks you: He declaims in the middle 
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of the Streets, as if he was in the Theatre: 
In a Moment he is ſurrounded like a 
Mountebank by the Paſſengers, who can, 
not ſufficiently admire the Extravagance 
of the Man, and his ridiculous Fondneſs 
of Commendation. 

To know a great deal, and pretend 
to nothing, are two things hard to be 
allied. Profeſs'd Scholars are commonl 
extremely fooliſh and ridiculous, becauſe 
of their abſurd Paſſion to have their 
Learning known: They diſcourſe of ſub. : 
lime things to People that are unaffett- 
ed with them; and who, inſtead of reſpeft- 
ing them as Learned, look upon them as 
Pedants, and Impertinents, that turn 
their Brains to hear them. Climon, in his 
Viſits to the Women, talks of nothing 
but Algebra, and will force them, whether 
they will or no, to comprehend the Pro- 
perties of the Ellipſis, and Parabola : Don't 
miſtake him, that his Deſign is to teach 
them Alzebra, he would only be thought 
a great Mathematician: They take his 
Word for it, and excuſe him his Demon- 
ſtrations. 

The Reaſon why the Learned are les 
fit for Converſation than Perſons of a 
meaner Erudition, is, that they are not 

con- 
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condeſcending enough; They would be- 
lieve they diſhonour'd their Science, and 
but ill maintain'd the Character of a Scho- 
lar, if they ſtoop'd to talk of Trifles, 
which make up the Subject of Diſcourſe: 
Unleſs they are cautious, they often act 
a fooliſh part, and are put upon by Per- 
ſons inferiour to them in Learning, who 
with a good Grace, and lively Air, ſpeak 
plain and eaſie things, which are much 
more affecting, than the ſublime Diſcour- 
ſes of the Learned. c 
The Ignorant, and People of mean 
Senſe, are they that talk moſt in Com- 
pany. They have not Judgment enough 
to know, that what they ſay is not worth 
the hearing: Men of Learning, whoſe 
Thoughts are deep in Serious Meditati- 
on, ſpeak but little; becauſe they are 
either too attentive to what they are think- 
ing on, or are not well enough ſatisfy d 
with what they are to 7 Others are 
more venturous, and preſumptuous, and 
content with themſelves, and their Diſ- 
courſe: But they that hear them, are of 
different Sentiments. 
There's nothing more ridiculous than 
2 Man who is conſtantly applauding his 


good Mien, and is one of the firſt to 
s talk 
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talk of it; who ſets up for a Beauty, and 
2 Beau, and Courts your Commen- 
dation of his fine Shape, and his white 

Teeth. The Women that are caught 

by theſe Attractives, muſt be very filly. 

How can they endure a Man who has all 
the little Apiſh ways, and Affectations of 
the Finicks ; whoſe Dreſs and Air, Dif 
courſe and Motions, and Actions have 
nothing of a Man in them ; but all is Ef. 
feminate, even to the Wink of the Eye, 
the Motion of the Head, and the Sound 
of the Voice. 

It has been often told you, Phildor, 
that your Behaviour, and Diſcourſe have 
no Affinity with your Profeſſion. They 
that ſee you in the Campaign in the Sum- 
mer, think they ſee another Man in you in 
the Winter. Why that profuſion of Rib- 
bons, that wonderful Care of your Dreſs! 
You ſpend more time at your Toilet than 
the mereſt Coquet in London. You laugh 
at ſerious Matters, only to ſhew your 
white Teeth. Did you &er read in the 
Greek or Roman Hiſtory, that Alexan- 
aer's, or Cæſar's Officers wore Patches? 
Either quit your Martial Profeſſion, or « 
behave your ſelf more ſuitably to your 
Employ. 
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Is it through Haughtineſs or Stupidity, 
that ſome People oftend ſo much againſt 
Decoram ? During a whole Viſit, they 
do nothing but repeat the Airs of the 
Opera, loll in an Elbow-Chair, Swear 
brutiſhly before Women, whine to them 
their Amorous Nonſenſe, talk of the 
Wines and Liquors. they drank at their 
laſt Meal. Formerly young Men were 
ſtudious of Complaiſance; they were 
good Humoured', Genteel, Well-bred, 
Officious; but of late their Mannersare 
chang d: They are conceited, Perem- 
ptory, Unpolite, Uncomplaiſant, Preſum- 
ptuous, Brutal. You'd think they ne- 


ver open d their Mouth, but to diſoblige 


thoſe they ſpoke to. 1 
Another Species of Impertinents, no 
leſs frequent in civil Society, are thoſe 
that deſpiſe what others ſay and do; 
and are ſo ſufficient in themſelves, as to 
diſcover their ill Opinion of it. Puff d 
up with their own Merit, they can't 
condeſcend to admire any thing what- 
ever. If any one has done, or ſaid any 
thing that is Rational before them, and 
is prais?d for it, they affirm that it may 
be done better, and fail not to quote them- 
ſelves for Patterns: The Company laughs 
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Pains to cure them of their Extrava- 


gance. | 88 
I ſalute Doraxtes with all the Civility 


| imaginable, I pay him my Compliment; 
but he neither hears nor ſees me: A 


Moment after, he calls to mind that I 
have ſpoke to him, and I muſt Com- 
pliment him over again. Doraxtes ſeems 
to have all the Burden of the State up- 
on his Shoulders, and that his vaſt Occu- 
pations hinder him from thinking of 
Punctilio s, and diſpenſe with the Duties 
of Civility. | 

Lucilia is conſtantly quarrelling with 
her Servants, and without occaſion: A 
broken Glaſs puts her beſides herſelf, and 
throws her off all Regards to thoſe that 
Viſit her; who are forc'd to endure all 
the ill Language ſhe beſtows upon her 
Valets. She deſcribes their Manners and 
Inclinations reſpectively, and is continu- 
ally complaining ſhe is a Woman the 
worſt ſerv'd in England. What a Miſe- 
ry is this to her Vifitants, who have no 
Curioſity to learn the Squabbles that hap- 
pen betwixt her and her Domeſticks. ] 

"Tis almoſt impoſſible for Perſons of 


the ſame Profeſſion, or Candidates for 
the 
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the ſame Employs, to be void of Jealou- 
ſy : If they can keep it from appearing, 
they will avoid the Shame attending that 
reſtleſs Paſſion ; if they cannot Maſter 
their Indignation, they'll be guilty of a 
Thouſand Extravagancies, that will make 
their Diſcontent ſtill more and more Ri- 
diculous. | 

Thoſe that have no Complaiſance for 
you, but gruff you upon your good Suc- 
ceſſes, do it often from a ſecret Jealouſy, 
and Apprehenſion that you out-ſhine 
them; when a Man is ſo unhappy as 
to be ſo mean-ſpirited, he ought, at 
leaſt to conceal it from the Publick ; it 
being a great Impertinence purpoſely to 
decry himſelf. 

'Tis a Paſs-time beyond Teſting, to ca- 
reſs a Man with Blows; to pluck off his 
Perriwig, to give him ill Names, and 
to load him with horrid Abuſes, they 
that take this Method, do it only by 
way of Foolery : But it 15 a kind of Diver- 
ſion which ought to be left to Porters and 
Footmen. 

"Tis for want of Converſation, or E- 
ducation, or thro? a fooliſh Simplicity, 
that ſome young Women affect too wild 
à Shineſs, and too ſcrupulous a Modeſty * 
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A Man knows not what to ſay to them, 
nor what Subject to put them upon, to 
make them ſpeak, fo fearful they are 
of giving themſelves Liberty. Cleonme, 
during the whole Converſation, fits with 
her Arms a-croſs, like an Innocent, and 
never anſwers the Civilities and Com- 
pliments you pay her ; or if ſhe ſpeaks, 
it is with a Languiſhing, and filly Tone, 
and an Affectation that makes her Ri- 
diculous. Becauſe ſhe is Handſome e- 
nough, ſhe thinks it is ſufficient to ſhew 
herſelf like a Statue of Snow, and that 
her Red and White give her a Preference 
nNn_ w_=— RTE 
Your everlaſting Queſtioners are a ſort 
of inſupportable People: They Allow 
you not Time to anſwer the firſt Queſtion 
they have ask'd, but haſtily begin upon 
a Second; and all the Diſcourſe conſiſts 
in Queries and precipitate Anfwers : Great 
Talkers, who would ſtill uſurp the Dil- 
courſe love this rambling Method ; -but 
rational People who always ſpeak to the 
purpoſe, don't find their Account in it. 
What Patience does it not require, to hear 
a Man that comes with a compos'd Look 
and asks youan hundred Queſtions when 
you are full of Buſineſs, or are intent upon 
things 
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things that will not ſuffer you to think on 
Trifles ? It is fo eaſie to diſcover whe- 
ther his Preſence be acceptable or uawel- 
come, provided he make any Reflection 

that he cannot be miſtaken. But the good 
Opinion every one has of his own, Merit, 
will not ſuffer him to ſee that he is look d 
upon as an Impertinent. 

How hard it is to command Attention 
any long time in any kind whatever ! 
The beſt things diſguſt at laſt : In a fine 
Voice juſtly manag d, in a Lute delicately 
touch d, there are great Charms; but con- 
tinual Singing, or playing upon the Lute 
tires the Hearer. The Extravagance of 
thoſe who have theſe Talents conſiſts in 
Perſecuting you with their Airs, and their 

6 Pieces, which pleaſe for the firſt 
quarter of an Hour, but fatigue afterwards 
by their Exceſs. 

There are ſome Seaſons whereia you 
muſt have Complaiſance, and hear Rail- 
lery, unleſs you would be thought 
Phantaſtick and Ridiculous. He knows 
not the Art of Living, nor underſtands 
his own Intereſt who takes Pett at things 
that are lightly ſaid, and without deſign 
to give Offence. If the Humour be inno- 


cent, 'tis Brutal to make Affrontive Re- 
plies; 
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plies: The ſureſt Revenge is a quick 
and ſmart Repartee, that puniſhes the 
Humouriſt, or defeats him with his own 
Weapons. If the Drollery be exceſſive, 
a Man may put on a ſerious Air, to ſi- 
nify that it is not agreeable, and that he 

s reaſon to take Exception. 
' Tis but of late Days that Perſons of 
Quality of a certain Age have taken up 
Liberties amongſt themſelves, and a ſort 
of Behaviour that would not be pardo - 
ned in their Foot men: They have no De- 
ference, no Reſpect for one another, their 
Language 1s groſs Abuſe, they unvail 
the Myſteries of their Debauchery, and 
deſcribe them to the leaſt Particulars: 
Relations that ſhould cover them with 
Confuſion, if they had any Remains of 
Humanity left. This frank and frolick 
way of treating one another, is the Rea- 
ſon that before Women of Merit, they 
are quite thrown off their Biaſs, and 
have not a Word to ſay; they are put 
into a preternatural State; and by that 
_ aint loſe that little Senſe they 

We. | 

Joliniac is a ſort of Petty Maſter, that 
thinks himſelf very Modiſh, and that 
he lays an Obligation on thoſe he YEP 
| G 
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He talks of nothing but Bargains, Dogs, 
Horſes, Stag- hunting, and a thouſand 
chimerical Projects of Diverſion, and all 
this comes to nothing. He 1s perpetually 
citing People of the firſt Quality of his 
Acquaintance, whom he treats in a fa- 
miliar way. "Tis impoſſible to carry Im- 
pertinence farther, and he is not ſenſible 
that all the World conſiders him as a 
Fop. | 
A. not born to an Eſtate, if he 
happen to make a great Fortune, unleſs 
he have good Senſe, grows Haughty, 
Contemptuous, and Impertinent: The 
fooliſh Pride he is poſſeſsd with makes 
him diſdain Perſons of a diſtinguiſh*dBirth 
and Merit, whenthey have nothing but 
Quality and Parts: Every thing that is 
not Gold and Silver ſeems unworthy of 

his Eſteem and Approbation. 
Exceſſively and inſipidly to dwell ups 
on the Praiſes of all the Diſhes a Man 
cats of at a Table, is a Meanneſs that be- 
ſpeaks a Sordid Education, and the Pro- 
perty only of wretched Paraſites: But 
neither ought he that makes the Treat, 
to take upon him to commend the Ra- 
gos and the Delicacy of the Meats and 
Wines he Regales his Gueſts with ; thar 
P being 
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being a ſilly Vanity unbecoming a Per. 
ſon of Gabber. There's another Extreme 
to be avoided by thoſe that eat at ano. 
ther's Table, which is an affected Squea. 
miſhneſs, and boaſting of the ſumptuous 
Treats they have met with in other 
Houſes, this is a By-way of deſpiſing 
what they have before them. 

To be always in Admiration when we 
ſpeak to People, is a ſign of Stupidity, or 
elſe an Affectation approaching to Plat. 
tery. The Judicious and Sincere Ad- 
mire but little, and are not laviſh of 
their Praiſes. Can't we Compliment 2 
Man when he deſerves it, without ma- 
king Exclamations? Thoſe extravagant 
Praiſes do neither Honour to the Giver 
nor Receiver. 

Admiration is commonly the Effect of 
a groſs Ignorance: Great Admirers are 
uſually great Fools, or filly Flatterers, 
that admire what deſerves but moderate 
Commendation. You are allow'd to 
ſay, that a thing pleaſes you, or to ſ- 
gnify by ſome Sign, that you are affe- 
Qed with what you ſee, or hear; but 
Intemperate Out-cries, and violent Mo- 
tions that denote an extraordinary Sut- 
prize, are commonly Signs of Impertr 
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nence, of a groveling Soul, fooliſhly Pro- 
digal of its Incenſe. 

Men love to be Merry, and Diverted, 
and prefer the Converſation of Humou- 
riſts before that of the Serious; but they 
Eſteem them lefs : There is in the Cha- 
rafter of a Jeſter, ſomething mean, and 
affected, that breeds Contempt. 

He that would Pleaſe, muſt be Natu- 
ral in every thing, even to Trifles : Which 
i but ill obſerv'd by thoſe Tellers of News, 
which, tho' no Body is concern d for it, 
they amplify with abundance of Cir- 
cumſtances, to give it the more Weight : 
They relate it with a Myſterious Air; 
as if they were the great Arcana of the 
State, Theſe Exaggerations Tire, and 
Fatigue Men of Senſe : But the Relator's 
Deſign is commonly to brighten his Nar- 
rative, and to enrich it with wonderful 
Particulars: He has little Regard for 
Truth or Probability, his End is, to be ad- 
mir'd: But in Requital, he is Credited in 
nothing he ſays. | 

It is requiſite in Society, ſometimes 
to diſcourſe of News, and the current 
Reports : But the Character of a News- 
monger leads to Ridicale. Tis a kind 
of Profeſſion that degrades a Man be- 
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neath him ſelf. This ſort of People always 
accoſt you with the ſame Compliment: 
How goes it in the World nom? What Nens 
do you hear? Whatever Buſineſs you have 
on your Hands, they never leave you till 
they have related all they know, or all 
they have Dream'd. 

I know not upon what Grounds Per. 
ſons of Quality think themſelves Privileg. 
ed to ſpeak things againſt good Senſe, and 
right Reaſon; their Quality does not Au- 
thorize them ; on the contrary, the higher 
they are raiſed by their Birth, the more 
they are obliged to diſtingniſh themſelves 
by a real Merit, which they ought to la- 
bour for : Nonſenſe is ſtil] Nonſenſe in the 
Mouth of a Peer, or a Lord-Lieutenant. 

 Monaer's Magnificent Coach, and Nu- 
merous Train and Equipage, the Gold 
that ſparkles in his Cloaths, and the Dia- 
monds about him, give him the Aſcen- 
dant over his Rivals; which contents 
him. He does not perceive that he 1s 
hifs'd by Men of Senſe as ſoon as he of- 
fers to open his Mouth to Speak. His 
Inſide is not anſwerable to his Outſide: 
But what matter is it, provided he can 
dazzle ſome Cullies, that Judge only by 
the Shell, and Appearance ? * 

| | is 
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Tis hard enough to comprehend how 
Women, even of Senſe, chooſe rather 
the Rich, without Merit, for their Lo- 
vers, than others Excellently Accom- 
pliſh*d, but incapable of ſpending high. 
Tis a ſign that Intereſt is their Govern- 
ing Paſſion ; and that it was a true Say- 
ing; That never any Superintendant met 
with Cruelty from Women. Melanite has 
lately Sacrificed Agatho, a Perſon of an 
eminent Rank, and Thouſands of Charms 
in Mind and Body, and who Paſſio- 
nately Lov*d her; ſhe has Sacrificd him 
to Sotinet, who is of the Scum of the 
People, and was of the baſeſt Employs 
before his Riſe : But he is very generous, 
and has a great deal of Money to ſpend ; 
His Diſcourſes are ill concerted, and he 
explains his Paſſion in a moſt ridiculous 
Way ; but his Preſents ſupply his want 
of Parts. 

You would fain be the only Speaker 
in all Companies, whilſt you have only 
Impertinencies to fay, which you Block- 
iſhly utter; if you relate a Matter of 
Fact, you run out into all the molt fri- 
volous Circumſtances. Do you think you 
divert the Company by your loud Laughs 
inthe wrong Places, and the Applauſes 
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you beſtow upon your own Extravagan- 
cies? You depart contented from a Com. 
pany, where every body is Diverted in. 
deed, bur it is with your Folly. 

*Tis a miſerable way of Pleaſing, to 
ſcatter Smut in all your Stories, and in. 
termix obſcene Ambiguities; be they ne. 
ver ſo carefully wrapp'd, they have al. 
ways a bad Effect in the Mind of the 
Hearers, and denote the corrupt Morals 
of the Speaker. He loſes Reſpe& who 
uſes this Method before Women ; the 
freeſt of them are offended at it, who 
demand ſome Deference in Publick. E. 
very body knows the Hiſtory of Dori. 
mene; {he is hardly at the Pains to con- 
ceal her Intrigues; nor is ſhe out of 
Countenance at the Declarations that 
are made to her in Private: But yet, 
one looſe Word, - tho? not addreſs'd to 
her, provokes her, and ſhe pretends to 
Bluſh at it. "3 

An hair-brain'd Behaviour can never 
Pleaſe, and I wonder ſome People affect 
it; tis {till leſs becoming Women, who 
are never taking without obſerving the 
Decorum of their Character; that Reſerve, 
and Diſcretion, which is their Peculi- 
ar. Who can Pardon Corinna her Paſſi- 
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ons, her Extravagancies, her Oaths, all the 
Snuſſ· boxes ſhe has in her Pockets, and 
the Profuſion ſhe makes of Sauft. 

Love makes a Man extremely Ridicu - 
lous, when arrivd to an Age that ought 
to Inſpire him with other Sentiments. 
There is not a more ſilly Character 
than that of an Old Dotard ſmirking up- 
on a young and Handſome Woman, who 
is out of Patience to hear him, and would 
not endure his Impertinence, but for the 
ſake of ſome Decorum. All that People 
do to make themſelves Amiable, when 
the Seaſon of their Agreements is over, 
heightens, and redoubles the tedium and 
diſguſt of the Careſs d Parties, who take 
all therr Courtſhips for ſo many Impor- 
tunate Fooleries. 

No body makes himſelf the more E- 
ſteemed for Finery, and Expences above 
his Condition: It ſerves to provoke the 
Envy of others, who are not capable of 
doing the like ; and they take our their 
Penny-worths in Satyr, and Slander. Tar- 
pin, who has but an indifferent Eſtate, is 
over Head in Debt, by running into an 
Exceſſive Pomp: His mildeſt Cenſurers are 
content to ſay, That he too much forgot 
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The Citts, who have Wealth above 
their Condition, when they have a lit. 
tle Vanity, diſdain their Equals, and 
will converſe with none but Quality, 
who find the Art of Ruining them by 
the abſurd Expences they engage them 
in: They Careſs them, and Embrace 
them, and put themſelves upon a Le- 
vel; which Condeſcention turns the 
Head of a Citizen, already mil - guided 
by his Vanity : But he pays dearly for 
his Intereſted Carefles, and when he is 
Exhauſted, he is ſent back to his Coun- 
ter. 
You are ambitious to ſet up for a Wit, 
to be Pacetious and Agreeable, when 
you have neither Wit, nor Engagements. 
hoſe Witticiſms which you think ſo 
delicate and poignant, are nonſenſical 
Fooleries that diſpleaſe Men of Senſe. 
Learn to know your ſelf better: It re- 
quires more Genius than you are Maſter 
of, to make Judicious People Laugh. 
*Tis none of your Talent ; don't take 
that part upon you, you'll eaſily be ex- 
cus'd it. | 
We live not in the Age of Buffoon- 
ry, Quibbles, and Puns, and Words with 
a double Meaning ; that Nonſenſe, and 
| fooliſh 
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fooliſh Way of Jeſting, is baniſh'd the 
Converſation of well-bred Men: The 
Country-People, and Tradeſmen, who 
think they have Wit, ſtill make it their 
chief Paſtime: They ought not to be en- 
vied that Pleaſure; but genteel People 
ſhould no more make ule of it, than 
old Faſhions. 

'Tis good to have a gay, and faceti- 
ous Humour, but a Man muſt mode- 
rate his Gayety, and his Mirth : *Tis un- 
becoming to break out into Extravagant 
Fits of Laughter, that ſtun all the Com- 
pany, The leaſt diverting thing that is 
{aid before Lacinda, makes her ready to 
Burſt; ſhe is no longer Miſtreſs of her 
ſelf; nor is ſhe able to return to her Sen- 
ſes: Her fit of cackling proceeds even to 
Convulſions. on] | 

He that tells a Story, ought not to 
Laugh at the firſt Circumſtance he thinks 
diverting, as if, to advertiſe his Hearers 
that that is the Witty Part; on the con- 
trary, he ought then to be the moſt Seri- 
ous : A merry Jeſt, told in a grave man- 
ner, has the better Effect; but you extin- 
2viſh the Appetite of Laughter in others, 
it you prevent them. 
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Is there no Remedy to cure People of 
Impertinence? "Tis certain, all have a 
Predominant Paſſion, and a Favourite 
Vice, which they ſeldom conquer, be- 
cauſe they ſcarce perceive it; their At- 
tention goes no farther than to obſerve 
what makes their-Neighbours ridiculous, 
which they draw in its proper Colours; 
nothing remains, but to turn their atten- 
tion homewards : They laugh at the Pi. 
Eture they have drawn, and don't per- 
ceive they have the Original in them- 
ſelves. „„ | 

Self-love hinders our knowledge of our 
ſelves, whom we ſometimes applaud for 
things which are real Faults, and offen- 
five to every Eye. Ariſtos Folly is, that 
being an upſtart Tradeſman, he would 
paſs for a Perſon of Quality. He is Rich, 
and has a ſtately Houſe, and often enter- 
tains Perſons of high Birth, who ridicule 
him, borrow his Money, have the Com- 
po to hear him twenty times a Day 

oaſt of his Nobility, and how his Ance- 

{tors bore Arms under Milliam the Con- 
queror: He has ſaid it ſo often, that heat 
laſt believes it, and finds ſome Fools e. 
nough to believe it too. 
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VPou are of an Illuftrious Family, and 
theres no diſputing the Antiquity of 
it; you have nothing to do but to live 
conformably to the Rank you bear in the 
World. The Titles in your Eſcutcheon 
prove, that your Anceſtors had Vertue, 
and Courage, and Merit, and well ſerv'd 
the State: but if you are a Coxcomb, 
and lead a Lazy and Effeminate Life, the 
Glory of your Anceſtors will not prevent 
your being deſpisd, and regarded as a 
Wretch. | 
"Tis not enough to be Noble, unleſs 
your Life and Actions anſwer the Nobili- 
ty of your Extraction: Vices are much 
more unpardonable in a Man of Quality, 
than in the common Herd, that have no 
Education, 
Perſons not nobly Born, who yet 
would mimick the Great , mimick them 
very ill; for they only aſſume falſe Airs 
of Grandeur, which expoſe them to eve- 
ry Body's Laughter, Celia is only a 
Merchant's Daughter, but is grown a 
Counteſs by her Wealth, and will have 
nothing but Tarks and Huſſars in her Ser- 
vice ; diſmiſſing the Blacks to the Ladies 
of the Robe. Colina went on Foot, and 
was meanly Cloath'd before her Marrt- 
age; 
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age; her Husband gave her a Coach and 
Six, but not contented with that,ſhe would 
have a Coach and Eight: Her Extrava. 
gance is, that ſhe can go to Court with 
Eight Horſes, like a Princeſs ; but for a 
remainder of Modeſty, ſhe would ſhew 
herſelf daily in Hide. Part with Six. 
The firſt Deſire which Riches produce 
in Perſons of mean Birth, when they have 
made their Fortune, is, to equal the great. 
eſt Lords; they appropriate their Names, 
their Lands and Houſes, from which they 
expel them by dint of Money: At twen- 
ty Years end the true Lord is confounded 
with him that bought the Lordſhip. 
To be of a middling Strain, fluctuating 
between the Quality and the Mob, and 
to affect Altitudes not pardonable in Per- 
ſons of the firſt Rank, is an Abſurdity 
that can flow from nothing but a vaſt 
Impertinence, or a ridiculous Pride. Who 
can hold his Indignation, to ſee new · vam- 
ped Trades-women, whoſe Dreſs and 
Train, and Furniture and Table, create 
Envy in Women of the firſt Quality ? But 
the Comfort of that is, they incur Ridicule, 
by riſing above their Rank, and put them- 
ſelves to vaſt Expences to be laugh'd at. 
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Perſons of obſcure Birth ſpoil them- 
ſelves with the Commerce they Affect 
to have with Courtiers; inſtead of ap- 
pearing to Advantage, they expoſe the 
Meanneſs of their Birth the more, by 
the odious Compariſons that are made 
of them. If Perſons of Quality ſuffer 
them, *tis only with views of Intereſt, 
or to divert themſelves with the Folly 
of a Citizen, who deſpiſes his Equals, 
and would, at any Prize, have Intimacies 
with the Great. 

What pretend People meanly Born, 
who have work'd themſelves into an E- 
ſtate to talk ſo much of their Anceftors, 
and to give out themſelves for Noble? 
Do they think to Impoſe upon the Pub- 
lick ? Or perſwade themſelves that no bo. 
dy knows they ſold Cloth, or Linnen, or 
Lace? Did they not talk ſo much, it might 
be forgotten: But their Conceit to be 
thought what they are not, brings the 
World upon their Back, and makes them 
take the Pains to rake into their Anceſtors 
Graves, who miglit otherwiſe gently ſteal 
into Oblivion. ?Tis worſe when this I- 
maginary Nobility makes them ſo — 
them · 
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themſelves, as to Deſpiſe others: yl 
Lena is no longer to be approach'd ; her 
vaſt Riches poſſeſs her with ſo much 
Pride, that ſhe will ſcarce give Place 
to Dutcheſſes. She ſuffers none but Per- 
ſons of Diſtinction in her Houſe; or at 
her Table; all her Relations are exclu- 
ded, and ſhe neither knows them, nor 
A Man of Vulgar Extraction, preten» 
ding to be Noble, regales himſelf with 
the Pleaſure of being thought ſo. This 
Chimerical Nobility is the Deſeaſe of 
thoſe that grow Rich ; they think their 
Money ſerves for a Varniſh to cover the 
Meanneſs of their Birth, their Fictitious 
Pedigree is every body's Jeſt. What 
Comedy tis to fee People raisd from the 
Dregs of rhe Populace, adorning them- 
| ſelves with borrow'd Titles, and becauſe 
they bear the Name of the Lordſhips they 
have bought, have the Confidence to put 
the Arms of thoſe Houſes upon their 
Coaches, which they formerly Inhabit- 
ed as Servants! Dantes has long lived 
in the Houſe of a great Lord, with 
the Title of his Secretary; he is pre- 
ſently acquainted with the Genealogy 
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of the Family, which is extin& for want 
of Heirs to bear the Name; he has in- 
ſolently uſurp'd it, by buying the moſt 
conſiderable Lands poſſeſs'd from Fa- 
ther to Son, by the Lords of that Illu- 
ſtrious Race. Dantes has causd his 
Genealogy to be made, and Printed, and 
has deduced himſelf with Impunity from 
the moſt ancient Lords of the King- 
dom. | 

He that has gotten a great Eſtate, is 
ſometimes Fool enough to think he is 
grown Noble at the ſame time; he takes 
the Train and Equipage of a great 
Lord; he is Lodg'd, and Fed. and Served 
like a Perſon of Quality: The Great ho- 
nour him, cultivate him, reſpect him, court 
him. Is it any wonder that ſo much exter. 
nal Grandeur turns his Head, and makes 
him think himſelf equal with thoſe that 
treat him with ſo much Ceremony? Great 
Wealth is a kind of. Spunge, that wipes off 
the filth of the Birth, be it never ſo mean 
and miſerable. No body takes it amiſs 
that a Rich Man ſhould have a Number 
of Servants, a fine Houſe, Rich Furni- 
ture, and a Coach, as being the Appen- 


dixes of Riches; but that he ſhould pre- 
tend 
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tend to Quality, and expect to be 
conſidered upon that Bottom, as a Fol. 


ly and Weakneſs, that turns him into 
Ridicule. 


OF 
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PREFUDICE. 


EL F. LOV E has two Effects upon 
us, which contribute not a little to 
miſ- guide us, and are equally dan- 

gerous. It leſſens the Idea of our Faults 
and renders them imperceptible, and 
magnifies the Idea of our Merit. Theſe 
two Prejudices naturally tend to Riaicale. 
They that are capable of Prejudice, judge 
always favourably of their own Merit, 
and find a great Inclination to deſpiſe that 
of others: which are two great Sources 
of Impertinence. -Men are two Lazy and 
Careleſs to ſtudy, as they ought, the 
Knowledge of themſelves : They are blind 
to their moſt manifeſt Faults: If they 
have any good Qualities, they conclude 
they have attain'd the very Pinnacle of 
Perfection: Which is a flattering and de- 
ceptious Prejudice, and an Obſtacle, to 
their Knowing themſelves and others and 
doing them Juſtice. 

ö This 
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This good Opinion every one has of his 
Deſert, making them unaffected with that 
of others; is one of the things that im. 
bitters moſt the Pleaſure of Converſation 
and civil Life. For tis hard at long run 
not to drop ſomething or other, that may 
notiſie their Diſpoſition of Mind towards 
them: Men are too attentive to their 
own Intereſt to be long in the Dark as 
to other Thoughts of them: Which diſ. 
covery diſtracts them, and enflames them 
againſt thoſe who don't as they imagin 
do them Juſtice, Tis impoſſible a Cor» 
reſpondence ſhould laſt long, when this 
15 the Temper on beth Sides; and ifI 
miſtake not, this is the Principle which 
cxtinguiſhes the faireſt Friendſhips that 
were believed Immortal. 

The Prepoitefſion of Pride is a kind of 
Drunkennels and Madneſs in ſome Peo- 
ple. 'They think no Body worthy of 
them, or with whom they vouchſafe a 
Familiarity. A young Woman Educa- 
ted in this Notion, thinks there's not a 
Man upon Earth rich enough, handſom 
enough, and of ſufficient Quality to aſ- 

ire to the Honour of her Alliance. The 
greateſt Offers cant Flatter her Ambition: 
dhe expects a Man ſhould drop from Hea- 
ven 
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ven made on purpoſe. Inthe mean time 
the Years multiply, and Merit dimini- 
ſhes, and ſhe is forc'd at laſt to make 
great Abatements. 

Hortenſe was courted in her ſparkling 
Youth, by a Man of vaſt Poſſeſſions; but 
becauſe he was not Nobly Born, ſhe 
would not give him the Hearing. A Per- 
ſon of Quality came next; but his Eſtate 
was not ſufficient, and he had the ſame 
Fate as his Rival. Horteneſe was Young, 
Be autiful and Rich,and every Day made 
new Conqueſts; But the Prepoſſeſſion of 
her own Merit, would not ſuffer her to 
determine inany one's Favour, nor to fix 
her Reſolution. She ſtill found in her 
Lovers ſome Defect, which rendred them 
unworthy of her. During this time her 
Years are increas'd, and her Crowd of 
Lovers leſſen'd; and Hortenſe heſtows 
her ſelf upon a Man whom ſhe would 
not have admitted formerly tor her Gen- 
tleman Uſher. 

The Reaſon why we are ſo indulgent 
to our Paſſions, is that we behold them in 
ſuch a Poſition, as conceals their Ridicu- 
louſneſs and Deformity. The Miſer diſ- 
guiſes his Avarice under the Name of 
good Husbandry : The Voluptuous calls 

Q 2 him- 
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himſelf good humour'd. A Woman de- 
fam'd by her Intrigues, confeſſes ſhe is 
a Coqueit, and believes ſhe is no more, 
But the Publick has not the ſame Indul. 
gence, It calls things by their proper 
Names, and judges of them with an in- 
exorable Rigour. 

It's an hard Task to rectify a conceited 
Fool, and ſet him in the right Way; be- 
cauſe his Views are too limited to perceive 
the Evidence of the Reaſons you alledge 
to him: He pleaſes himſelf with his falſe 
Ideas, and ſlights whatever has no Rela- 
tion to them. Lyſtas is only Opiniative 
becauſe he wants Senſe, and at the ſame 
time thinks he has more Senſe than o- 
thers. 

Prejudice hoodwinks People from ſee- 
ing themſelves as they are: We common 
ly think them Ridiculous, whilſt they 
perceive not the part they Act: Their 
groſſeſt Faults elcape them, or if they 
perceive them, they {hut their Eyes, be- 
cauſe the Sight is Offenſive. They are 
glod to deceive themſelves, and do all 
that's poſſible to deceive others. 

If we did but mind the manner we are 

receiv'd by People, we ſhould eaſily know 
whether our Company was * or 
Ul- 
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burthenſome. But we care not to do 
our ſelves this Juſtice; being ſo far from 
imagining we are troubleſome, as always 
to believe we do them a Pleaſure: And 
therefore to compenſate themſelves for 


our Importunities, they make us the Sub- 


ject of their Mirth, and turn us into Ri- 
dicule by ſubtil and delicate Ironies, the 


Malignity whereof is undiſcerned. 


Would it not be better to make choice 
of People, that ſhew our Welcome in 
their Face, and anſwer our Attendances 
with Pleaſure; than ro goand importune 
Men with our Viſits, who look aſquint 
upon us, and ſuffer us with Conſtraint. 
Gazman will pay no Viſits fave to Dut- 
cheſſes and Princeſſes ; he can ſcarce Con- 
deſcend ro Counteſſes and Marchioneſſes. 
He ſpends all his Life in Places where he 
is look d upon as an Impertinent, who!s 
Company perhaps would be deſircable, 
if he could reſolve to Viſit ſuch as are ſu- 
table to him. 

"Tis a ſurprizing thing, that Conceited- 
ncſsot Authors: They reduce all the Dit- 
courſe, and moſt commonly very imper- 
tinently, to their Works. Nothing but 
Elattery will content them; they praiſe 
themſelves without Reſerve , and drink 
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like Vectar, the ironical Encomiums that 
are made then: The Prejudice in favour 
of their Merit, hinders them from per- 
ceiving how they are banter'd. Perſons 
fondly addicted to an Opinion, are ex- 
treamly peremptory in defending their 
Notions: Whether the great Eſteem of 
their own Sufficiency inebriates them, or 
whether they think others oblig'd to ſub- 
mit to their Deciſions. This violent; 
Fondneſs tor themſelves, ruins the De- 
lights of Converſation, becauſe others are 
not always in a Humour of Condeſcenſi- 
on; and then the Contrariety of Notions 
breeds a certain Sowerneſs that begets 
Averſion, and ſometimes Quarrels. 
Whence comes it that generally thoſe 
who diſpute upon any Point. or treat of 
any Affaic, or plead for any Intereſt, al- 
ways think themſelves in the Right? Ts 
it in Flattery of their own Abilities ? Or 


is it not rather, that the Miſts of Preju- 


dice are ſo groſs, as to extinguiſh the Light 
of Reaſon? The Prejudiced Man hears 
nothing never io Reaſonable: He ſeems 
to be afraid of being undeceived: And 
never begins to open his Eyes til] he is fal- 
len into the Ditch z or, in ſpight of all 


the Advices that have been given him, 
has 
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has made an abſurd Step, to ruin his 
Affairs. 

Tis a kind of Cowardice, not to defend 
our Opinion when we think it Juſt: But 
we ſhould modeſtly propoſe our Reaſons, 
that they that yield to us, may do it un- 
diſturbd. If your Opinion be indefenſi- 
ble, dont obſtinately maintain a bad Cauſc. 

The Character of a Bold Wit is diſho- 
nourable in Matters of Religion: *Tis an 
Extra vagance to think to ſubmit things to 
our Reaſon that are infinitely above it: 
But neit her ought we to have a filly Cre- 
dulity, for all that ſeems extraordinary, 
and all the Legendary Miracles that are 
ſo variouſly and improbably taught 

In the Cenſures the World paſſes on 
our Conduct, we are ſometimes juſtly, 
and ſometimes Abſurdly tax d: If, after 

gentle Juſtification, the Publick will per- 
{ilt to blame us, we muſt wait till time 
ihall undeceive it: We provoke it rather 
than appcaſe it by too much Argment 
in the heighth of its Prejudice, People 
have naturally a ſecret Shame to be de- 
ceiv d in their Judgments; and there are 
Moments in which your Nice, and Spirit. 
d People can't bear to be difabus'd. 
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A Man that offends us, from that ma- 
ment loſes all his Merit, if we believe our 
own Reſentment: His Wit, his Courage, 
his Eſtate, his Extraction, all his Virtues, 
dwindle and vaniſh; and we vilify in all 
reſpects. whom we highly extolld but a 
Moment before: We employ'd all our 
Pains and Credit and Friends to oblige 
him, and at preſent we play all ſorts of 
Engines to Deſtroy him. Whatever relates 
to him, his Domeſticks his Children, and 
Friends grow odious to us: This Change 
is ridiculous, and beſpeaks a Childiſh 
Soul, and the Force of Prejudice. 

Otizxy and Fierville were the beſt 
Friends in the World; Their Neigh- 
bourhood in the Country cemented their 
Friendſhip, and they ſpent their Live; 
together, and mutually cry'd up one ano- 
ther. They have broke at laſt for a Trifle ; 
and ever ſince they rage againſt one ano- 
ther with a Violence that would be un- 
pardonable in an Enemy of twenty Years 
ſtanding. All their Friends have taken 
great Pains to reconcile them, but to no 
purpoſe: For no body can conjecturę 
what is the Subject of their Quarrel, 
nor do they know it themſelves. 


Women 
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Women of great Figure look upon 
Huſwifery as a City- Vertue: They can't 
perſwade themſelves to look into little 
Accounts to hinder the Robberies of their 
Servants. Nothing more denotes a Want 
of common Senſe, than the fooliſh Ex- 
pences they are at : They know not what 
to d. with their Money; when they 
have it, it ſeems to be a comberſome Mo- 
veable that perplexes them, and they 
think they ſhall never ſce an End of it. 
Poverty treads cloſe upon the Heels of 
ſo Indiſcreet a Management; After ha- 
ving Lived at a great Rate for a few days, 
they want for a long Time, and fall into 
Ridicule. Miſ placed Expences do a 
Man no Credit; they ought to be ma- 
nag d with Deſign and good Oeconomy. 
The Countels of Sarda has a mind to eve- 
ry Thing ſhe ſees, and ſhe buys the moſt 
uſeleſs Trifles at the Deareſt Rate. If 
ſhe ſees a piece of Furniture {he has not 
already, ſhe immediately orders the like 
to be made for her: She tries all the Ar- 
tiſts that are reputed in any Kind; ſhe 
has her Cloaths made and unmade 
twenty Times, Stil! Reſtleſs and Pat- 
ſionate for what ſhe has nor, {he is never 


fatisfied with what ſhe poſſeſſes. That 
| which 
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which charms her to Day, diſguſts her 
to Morrow : Nothing can fix her Taſt, 
becauſe ſhe follows only the Whims of 
her Prepoſſeſſion. 

Moſt Men live without Reflexion,and 
are only governed by their Eyes and Ears; 
A ſumptuous Suit of Cloaths ſurpriſes 
them, and they think the Wearer more 
Deſerving than another whom they ſee 
ill Habited, and accoſt not without Re- 
luctance. They never draw aſide this 
outward Curtain, to view the Perſon 
more diſtinctly. A Man on Foot makes 
leſs Impreſſion on their Mind, than ano- 
ther drawn in a Gilt Coach, though he 
be but a Coxcomb. | 

The Multitude is biaſs'd by the impreſ- 
ſion given by the great Ones, who carry 
every thing according to rheirCaprice,and 
ſcarce leave their Inferiours the Liberty 
of Thinking. A Man in place, is follow'd 
in his Cenſure or Approbation of things, 
whether he underſtand them or not. 
The Figure he makes, or the Authority 
he is in, dazles his Dependants, and they 
judge no longer by their own Reaſon at- 
ter he has decided: Their Complaiſance 
to him makes them no longer conſult good 
Taft or Reaſon, Tis the Injuſtice — 
the 
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the Great, that they'll ſubmit all their 
Inferiours and Expectants to all their 
Whims and Fancies ; whether they think 


they have more Senſe, or their Contempt 


for thoſe beneath them perſwades them 
this Sacrifice is due to them. 
A Young Man that deſires to pleaſe, 
mult be Civil, and no great Pretender : 
For otherwiſe he would certainly incur 
the Hatred or Contempt of his Equals, 
How abſurd would it be to dictate up- 
on War or Politicks before Perſons of 
conſummate Experience. It would bea 
charitable Thing to ſet him right, and 
make him ſenſible of his ridiculous Ex- 
travagance and Preſumption: But no bo- 
dy takes the pains to undeceive him, and 
let him know the Raillery he incurs: He 
orows old in his Conceitedneſs and Dies 
without Correcting, it. Geraſtus in his 
firſt Campaign thought himſelf capable 
of Lecturing the Generals: He continu- 
ally quoted to them the Examples of A. 
lexander and Ceſar, and ſome Scraps of 
the Greet and Roman Hiſtories he had 
learnt at School, which he but juſt came 
out of. His high Birth made them ſeem 
to applaud him, and they were content to 
laugh to themſelves. 

Tis 
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*Tis a pretty vain Attempt to go to 
undeceive People prepoſſeſs'd with a good 
Opinion ofthemſelves. A Man very {el- 
dom ſucceeds in it, and he is commonly 
but ill Paid for the good Advices that he 
gives. Tis an irkſome thing to a Man, 
to find he has not all the Merit he ima- 


gins, and he never is well pleaſed with 


thoſe who open his Eyes to his own Im- 
perfections. That is a very tickliſh Mat- 
ter, and the Succeſs is very Dubious. 
It is ſo eaſie to incur the Hatred of thoſe 
we would redreſs, that it is more condu- 
cive to our Peace to paſs by ſome Defects, 
unleſs they be things of Conſequence, and 
may have ill Effects: In ſuch Inſtances 


ue ought not to abandon a Man to his bad 


Conduct: But to what purpoſe is it to 
diſabuſe Dorimene, in telling her ſhe is 
Pur- blind, who is continually ſaying her 
Eyes are Large and Soft? Aminta who is 
too Plump and too full Shap'd, thinks 
Me's Fine and Slender. Caritides is but an 
half Scholar, and he flatters himſelf that 
he is the greateſt man of his Age. Cephiſe, 
tolerably Handſome, has ſo good an O- 
pinion of her Charms, that ſhe fears no 
Woman in the World for a Rival. 
This gentle Madneſs intoxicates them 

with 
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with an agreeable Poiſon: But if their 
Prejudice renders them ridiculous, how- 
ever no Body is injur'd by it. 

There are few People but have their 
favourite Word, which is ever in their 
Mouth, and has entirely won their Heart 
and Affections; and there are as few, but 
have ſome favourite Fault, if J may uſe 
that Expreſſion: That is a Fault they 
feel and know, but will not part with. 
There are ſome that carry the Extrava- 
gance ſo far, as to congratulate and ap- 
plaud themſelves for it: And it frequent- 
ly happens that theſe Darling Vices are 
ſuch as are moſt unſutable to the Perſon, 
and remote from his Character. Thoſe 
whoſe Profeſſion indiſpenſibly Obliges 
them to Modeſty and Reſerve, play the 
Bullies, and aſſume Liberty no ways ſu- 
ting to their Condition. Women in par- 
ticular, can't be too modeſt and reſerved, 
and we have a very ill Opinion of thoſe 
who are too free in Publick, and neglect 
Decorum. | 
 Iphigeniaiseternally boaſting her Nobi- 
lity : Arianna thanks her Stars for her 
fine Shape aud delicate Complexion. Phz/- 
is is perpetually talking of the Man that 
every body knows has a Paſſion for her. 

Clarins 
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Clarine leads all the Diſcourſe to her Per- 
ſon, and is tired in all Companies where 
no Body thinks to compliment her. Sy/- 
viaua talks continually of her Husband, 
her Children, her Managment and Af- 
fairs. Theſe Imperfections, tho' ſome- 
times but trivial, leſſen the Merit of our 
good Qualities, and give others occaſion 
to turn us into Ridicule. Men naturally 
malignant faſten upon what offends them, 
and paſs Curſorily over thoſe Virtues 
that might deſerve their Reflection. 

*Tis an Effect of the ill Nature of the 
Heart of Man, to contemplate others 
on their worſt Side. We are ſo glad to find 
ſomething in them that debaſes them be- 
low us, that we ſeldom fail to acquaint 
the World with what we find Diſguſt- 
ful in our Neighbours: When we have 
thoroughly examin'd them, we magaity 
the Idea of our own Merit, to draw the 
Parallel between us, and ſeldom fail to 
give our ſelves the Preference. This is 
the Reaſon we are always ſo well ſatisfied 
with our ſelves, and ſo contempruous of 
others. 
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Tis entertaining a wretched Opinion 
of a Man to give him the Praiſes he does 
not deſerve; for it muſt either be thought 
that he has a great ſtock of Fooliſh Vani- 
ty, or that he is ridiculouſly Credulous. ' 
And yet this is the ſureſt and readieſt 
way to inſinuate into the Hearts of Men: 
They eaſily believe that all the Praiſes 
you give them are ſincere, becauſe ge- 
nerally they are conceited of their Ta- 
lents; and be they never ſo extravagant, 
they believe they ſtill deſerve greater. 
Self- love, is a kind of thick Miſt, which 
hides our Faults, and prevents our per- 
ceiving the Extrvagance. of the Flatte- 
ties we are gull d with. 

Alcippus Flatters himſelf that he had a 
great {hare in the Victory of Hochſted: He 
talks confidently ot the Dangers he was 
expoſed to. He deliciouſly imbibes the 
Elogies that are given him by the Young 
Officers, that eat at his Table, and hu- 
mour his Fondneſs. Alcippus is too full 
of the Notion of his Merit and Bravery, 
to be poſſibly deceiv*d; but he ought at 
leaſt to have ſo much Diſcretion, as not 
to deafen Men with the Noiſe of his Ex- 


ploits. | 


Every 
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Every Writer, in whatever kind, un. 


leſs he abound in good Senſe, grows con- 
ceited with his Piece. It's Foundation ſuf- 
ficient for a Quarrel to cenſure the leaſt 
Word of his Writings. It's loſt Labour 
to pretend to convince him of his Faults, 
and recover him to right Reaſon and 
true Senſe. He thinks his Intereſt and 
the Reputation of his Wit is concern d to 
protect all his Expreſſions and Thoughts, 
Sometimes with a ſweetned Voice he in- 
treats you to excuſe the Places which he 
owns to be Infirm and Neglected: After- 
wards he aſſumes a Deciſive Air; and 
magiſterially maintains that no Body 
writes better in Profe or in Verſe: And 
that none are unaffected with his Works, 
but through Stupidity or Envy: He com- 
plains of the ill Taſt of Readers that 
don't perceive the fine and ſecret Beauties 
diſpers'd throughout his Book; and to 
indemnife himſelf for the Indifference 
and Contempt of the Publick, he admires 
his own Performances: But he 1s the on- 
ly Admirer. 3 
It's a Pleaſant Comedy to ſee all the 
Poſtures Ilandrus puts himſelf into, to 
have the Reputation of a Wit, and a 
good Author. He repcats you in a grave 


and 
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and myſterious Tone ſome fine Place or 
other, and makes an Exclamation at eve- 
ry Period. He inſolently asks you whe- 
ther any one thinks more Juſtly, or gives 
a finer Turn to his Thoughts? You don't 
ſufficiently admire, ſays he, the Eineneſs 
of that Expreſſion; What a Noble ſtroke, 
contina®s he, is that, and delicately touch d: 
Ilandrus believes as he ſpeaks, and is the 
Property of his own Prejudice. 

I pity their Misfortune who have not 
true Senſe enough to perceive that they 
are regarded as Impertinents and buſie 
Bodies, in places where they think their 
Company is deſired. The good Opini- 
on every one has of his own Merit hin- 
ders them from diſcovering the ill Na- 
ture of thoſe equivocal Praiſes that are gi- 
ven them; which are nothing but artful 
Raillery, and a By-way of turning them 
into Ridicule, and trapaning them under 
Pretence of Applauſe. Theſe ingenious 
Ironies and Satyrs, with which they play 
upon us to our Face, whilſt we diſcover 
not the Poyſon, denote a blind Propoſſeſſi- 
on, a ridiculous Conceit, and a kind of 
Sillineſs in our Selves. 
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Our Vanity is mortally wounded with 


that Diſcovery which acquaints us, that 
the Eſteem of others is not anſwerable to 
our good Opinion of our ſelves; or let us 
ſee that they deſpiſe us. Every one is ſo 
prejudiced in his own Favour, as to think 
his own Endo ments give him the Pre- 
ference above his Rivals. Women have 
the ſame Fondneſs for their Beauty. But 
when they are given to underſtand, that 
the World has not the ſame Ideas, and 
that their Rivals are preferr'd to them, 
they are abſolutely in Deſpair, and ne- 
ver pardon it. | 

None but Foolsg and People fondly 
prepoſleſs'd with their extraordinary Me- 
rit, give way to be deceiv'd by fictitious 
Praiſes. Lis eaſie to diſtinguiſh a ſincere 
Commendation from a rampant Flattery. 
He that ſpeaks what he thinks, ſpeaks 
Modeſtly, and with an Air of Simplici- 
ty that removes all Suſpicion ; but the 
contriv'd Admirations and Exclamations 
of Encomiaſts, muſt needs appear taſt- 
leſs to Men of Judgment, who will not 
be obliged and loaded with Applauſe 
for things Indifferent. Modeſt People 
can't bear theſe illegitimate Praiſes, and 
everlaſting Panegyriſts, that are ready to 
cry 
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cry up the leaſt Trifle. But as the num- 


ber of Fools and vain Creatures is very 
great, this ſort of People always find 
enow that greedily ſuck in their Poyſon, 
and are caught by their proſtituted Flat- 
teries. 

Nothing better maniſeſts the Injuſtice 
of Men, than the Pleaſure they taſt in 
hearing themſelves Flatter'd, and the 
Repugnance they have to Flatter others: 
They would be applauded for every 


thing they do, and the moſt indifferent 


Talents; but are unwilling to do Juſtice 
to the Deſert of others. Tis riſing above 
the ordinary Sphere of Men to give them 
gladly the Praiſes they deſerve, without 
deſiring the ſame Returns: But ' tis certain- 
ly the beſt way of procuring the Love of 
thoſe we converſe with, toindulge their 
Self. love, and frequently mention the 
good Qualities they think they have, 
without obliging them to do the ſame, or 
demanding a Tribute which is always 


unwillingly paid, 


Our Fondneſs for our own Merit, and 
the diminutive Notions of the Merit of 
others, is that which makes us ſo forward 
to receive Praiſe, and ſo backward to give 
the like: But if any one over ſincere 

| R 2 comes 
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comes to open our Eyes, he does not 
much oblige us by his officious Zeal, and 
from that Moment we rank him in the 
number of our Enemies. Lacette has broken 
with Egina, who was her beſt Friend, and 
was much in her Affections, becauſe ſhe 
acquainted her that her Fondneſs for a 
Spark of hers was ſcurvily interpreted, 
and blemiſh'd her Reputation: She has 
broke off all Correſpondence inſtead of 
thanking her for her good Advice. 

A Woman but indifferent Handſom, is 
raviiht if you compare her with the moſt 
accompliſh'd Beauties. Is it that ſhe 
does not know her ſelf, and is flatter'd 
by all her Glaſſes? A Man that has any 
Talent in Wit, and writes tolerable Ver- 
{cs, matches himſelf with the moſt famous 
Poets, and muſt have ſome Remnant of 
Modeſty and good Senſe, if he does not 
give himſelf the Preference. Theſe are 
the Effects of Prejudice; which are the 
ſame with thoſe of Microſcopes: It 
prodigiouſly enlarges Objects: And indit- 
ferent Qualities contemplated through 
Prejudice, ſeem the moſt eminent Accom- 
pliſhments. A paſſable Beauty adorn'd 
with the Charms of Prepoſſeſſion, eclip- 
les all other Beauties. 
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I can't conceive why Men are generally 
ſo fond of Praiſe : Moſt of thoſe that 
give it ſeaſon it ſo ill, that it muſt needs 
be nauſeous to Men, that have any true 
_ Palate. A groſs Flatterer unskilled in the 
nice Management of Praiſes, exclaims 
upon the leaſt Trifle. If you read your 
Work to him to know his Opinion of it, 
the moſt common Thoughts and Expreſ- 
ſions put him in an Extaſie. The groſſeſt 
faults it ſwarms with don't offend him. 
If you have done an indifferent Action, 
neither meriting Praiſe nor Cenſure, he 
loads you with exorbitant Praiſes, and 
prefers you to the firſt Men of the Age. 
A Man muſt be a perfect Cully to be lu- 
red with ſo rank Flatteries; 1nd Vain, fo 
greedily to court the Encomiums he ſo lit- 
tle deſerves. | 
The Profeſſion of a Flatterer is Baſe 
and Scandalous ; but it ſeems to be a ne- 
ceflary Profeſſion, fince every Body wants 
Flattery. Muſick is not more agreeable 
to a Muſical Ear, than Flattery to vain- 
glorious People. Tis a Charm that 
pleaſingly bewitches them; and the wild- 
eſt of Men give way to be tam'd and 
footh*d by this Enchantment. That which 
is moſt ſurpriſing is, that ſo many delight 
= 9 to 
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that they play d upon her Crudelity. 
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to be flattered upon an imaginary Merit, 
and Talents not their own. A Man of 


an obſcure Birth, but faintly puts off the 
Diſcourſe of the Nobility of his Ance- 
ſtors. A Woman betwixt Handſome and 
Ugly, finds a ſecret Pleaſure in hearing 
thoſe Charms extolPd, which her Flat 
terers liberally endow her with. They 
that are free from all Prepoſſeſſion, and 
do themſelves Juſtice, can no more ſuffer 
unmerited Praiſe, than the modeſt can 
bear the leaſt Infringement upon Mode- 
ſty: But when Flattery is handſomly 
dreſs d, and Praiſes are finely wrought, 
they work upon the ſevereſt Tempers. 
"Tis a Weakneſs indeed, and in right, 
we onght no more to receive the Praiſes 
we don't deſerve, than the Money that is 
not due to us: And we ought moreover 
to intimate to preſumptive Perſons, that 


they are the Properties of a ſly and deli 


cate Raillery, and the Subjects of the 
Banterers. Philaute leaves the Company, 
char m'd with envenom'd Commendati- 
ons: She every where boaſts what Elo- 
gies ſhe receives from Perſons of great 
Merit and Reputation. But ſuch as cou d 
penetrate their Deſigns, could eaſily ſee 


The - 
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The Reaſon why certain People con. 
ceal the Meanneſs of their Birth, and aſ- 
{ume chimerical Pedegrees, is the preſum. 
ptuous Opinion of their own perſonal 
Merit, or an effect of Pride which their 
Wealth inſpires them with. Such as have 
occaſion for their Aſſiſtance, countenance 
their Conceit purely in Complaiſance : 
Others are not at the pains of examining 
whether their Titles are Legitimate: Thus 
their Nobility by Degrees gets Footing 
in the Belief of the World: After they 
have convinc'd themſelves of their great 
Extraction, they have the leſs Difficulty 
to make others believe it. 

Ceraſtas can ſcarce read: If he ventures 
to talle of the leaſt Matter, he moves 
your Pity. He has not Senſe enough to 
perceive he wants it, and yet he thinks 
his Parts qualify him for the greateſt Em- 
ploy ; if youll believe him, he may be 
truſted with the moſt difficult Affairs; 
he would accept the Title of Embaſſador 
in the firſt Courts of Europe. What 
muſt Ceraſtus ſtudy to be undeceived? He 
need only ſtudy himſelf ; But no Body 
cares to view himſelf on his worſt Side. 
You ſee the Reaſon why it is ſo rare a thing 


to ſee People correct their Faults, they 
R 4 throw 
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throw their Eyes off from a Proſpect that 
diſturbs their Vanity, and caſt about to 
find ſomething in themſelves where with- 
al to feed their Complacency and Pre. 
poſſeſſion. | 
Nicander with his flaxen Perriwig, his 
Knot upon his Sword, his embroidered 
Coat, and large Diamond on his Finger, 
thinks himſelf the Charm of all Converſa- 
tions; whilſt his inſipid Diſcourſes and ſil- 
ly things he childiſhly veats, tire all the 
Company. Becauſe he is well-made and 
richly cloath'd, he thinks to ſet up fora 
charming and fine Talker : But the Plea- 
ſure he gives in ſeeing him, does not bal- 
lance the Pain of hearing him. He re- 
ſembles the Peacock in the Congreſs of 
Birds, which outſhines them when he 
blazons his Plumes, but is hiſſed when he 
goes to ling. | | 
We more eaſily bear with a timergus 
Perſon that talks little, than a Blunderer 
chat talks always with wonderful Afſu- 
rance. Tgnorance is commonly the 
Principle both of the Confidence of the 
Preſumptuous, and the Reſerve of the 
Fearful. An Ignorant, conceited of an 
imaginary Merit, talks with Aſſurance, 


becauſe he thinks all admirable _ he 
8 lays. 
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ſays. He that is convinc'd of his Igno- 
rance, and withal reſtrain*d by his natu- 
ral Fear, dares not open his Teeth, Tgno- 
rance and Preſumption, which ought 
to be incompatible, are always inſepara- 
ble. Preſumption is a Conſequence of 
Selt-conceit ; this Sufficiency makes a 
Man uneaſy to inform himſelf of what 
he is Ignorant of : And as he dares not 
confefs his Ignorance, he chuſes rather to 
expoſe himſelf to Ridicule by playing the 
Doctor, than modeſtly own his Weak- 
neſs, and make amends for his Want of 
Capacity by that ſincere Confeſſion. 

It is but three Months ago that Simo- 
net firſt entred into the World, and began 
to ſee Company; and yet he gives Sen- 
tence upon every thing as a ſupream 
Judge ; He talks with equal Preſumption 
of War and Civil Law, and reverſes the 
Decrees of Chancery, and eaumerates 
all the Faults our Generals have commit- 
ted the laſt Campaign. It is but a Week 
ago that Simonet was itil] lectur'd in the 
Civil Law; How comes he by ſo vaſt a 
Science? He talks upon all Subjects with 
the ſame Liberty and Aſſurance as if he had 
ſtudied them. He takes up a Man eminent 


for his Station and Merit, and boldly — 
im 


* 


him he is miſtaken in the Fact he has been 
relating. Get rid of your Prejudice, Simo- 
net, and when you have removed that 
Film, you'll clearly ſee how ridiculous 
you make your ſelf. 

Ordinary People ſeem always off the 
Hooks; Pleaſures and Buſineſs equally 
confound them: But Genjus's of a ſupe. 
rior Order, paſs from Buſineſs to Pleaſure | 
without Trouble. Always their own Ma- 
ſters, they lend themſelves to Diverſions 
and Affairs without being intirely poſleſs'd 
by either, and never neglect Buſineſs for 

the ſake of Pleaſure. 

An Exceſs of Preſumption renders a 
Man negligent and lazy, and often ruins 
the beſt Affairs. A Man depends upon 
his good Fortune, and neglects the Pre- 
cautions taken by others of leſs Abilities 
who miſtruſt them. Hence Men of Parts 
that can't condeſcend to little Formalities, 
are commonly over- reach'd by Fools, that 
leave no Stone unturn'd to accompliſh 
their Deſigns. 

It's a great Stupidity to treat a Man as 
our Cully, who is more Subtle and Poli- 
tick than our ſelves, but who puts on a 
Diſguiſe and a ſtudied Plainneſs to bring 


us into the Trap he has laid for us. i. | 
that 
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that are always uponthe Ketch and Stra- 
tagemy even to the leaſt Trifles, who are 
ſtill acting the Politician how to deceive, 
deſerve to be treated as they ſtudy totreat 
others, 

There is generally ſome Injuſtice in 
judging of things only by the Event. 
For whatever good Conduct was taken in 
an Affair, if it don't ſucceed, we blame 
the Managers, tho' the Fault was none of 
theirs. We faſten our Eyes upon the 
Surface, and never dive into thoſe ſecret 
Springs that ſtopd the Motion of the 
Engines played, when, in the mean time, 
ſuch Meaſures were taken as promiſed an 
happy Event, had it not been for thoſe Ob- 
ſtacles in the way, which humane Pru- 
dence could not foreſee, Hence commonly 
proceed thoſe our abſurdCenſures of Men 
of Merit, who have fail'd of the Succeſs 
that might reaſonably be expected from 
their Endeavour. A few things are able to 
diſappoint the beſt concerted Enterprize. 
Men of Senſe and Equity judge not by 
Appearances; they go to the bottom of 
things, and can do Juſtice to a Man of 
Honour, who has omitted nothing, but 
who was ill ſeconded,or rather was under- 
mind, by ill-intentioned People. a 

© 
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The generality of Women, who have 
any thing of Beauty, think to outſhine 
others: And as they are impatient of Ri- 
vals, they decry them as much as poſſible. 
They are at once Preſumptuous and Ti- 
merous, as to the Force of their Charms. 
A very Fantaſtick Character! They dont 
think they have any thing to fear from o- 
thers; and yet their Jealouſie gives Rea - 
ſon to believe they dread them, by the 
Pains they take to deſtroy them. 

If you love your own Quiet, never 
praiſe any Woman's Beauty before Celin- 
ta. She'll make a perſonal Quarrel on't, 
and upbraid you with Injudiciouſneſs or 
Prejudice. *She always finds ſome Fault 
in the moſt regular Features. She has an 
inconceivable Eloquence at heightning or 
depreſſing what is handſom or Ugly in a 
Woman. The ſofteſt and moſt ingaging 
Eyes to her appear gloomy and melancho- 
lick. She maintains that a noble and ad- 
vantagious Shape is Gigantick ; that a mo- 
derate one but Eafie and Proportionable, 
is Pigmy- like. If the fair Helena ſhould 
riſe again with all her Charms, ſhe would 
ſee her ſelf degraded from her Beauty at 
Celinta's Tribunal, 


Tis 
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Tis not ſufficient for a Woman to be 

| conſcious of nothing to her ſelf; She muſt 
alſo regard externals,and prevent the Pub- 
lick's touching upon her Conduct in any 
part whatſoever. Honour is a thing of 
ſo tender a Conſtitution, that bare Appea- 
rances ill managed wound it. Thoſe Wo- 
men that ſay they care not what the World 
ſays of them, and that the Teſtimony of 
their Conſcience is ſufficient, have too lit- 
tle Delicacy. Reputation is the juſteſt 
Recompence of Vertue, and it ought not 
to be neglected. 

I know not whether it proceed from 
Jealouſy or Spight natural to Men, that 
they are ever diſposꝰd to judge ill of Wo- 
men; whether the great numbers of thoſe 
that forget themſelves, prejudice the reſt, 
or whether they really too much neglect 
the Judgments of the Publick; they can't 
trip ne'er ſo little, but they are treated 
without Quarter ; the leaſt Liberties they 
give themſelves are made Criminal. I 
think thar inſtead of complaining of the 
Injuſtice of Men, they ought rather to 
cultivate their Niceneſs by a great Re- 
ſerve, and ſo not give them any Occafion 
to talk with any appearance of Reaſon. 
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Your eaſy and credulous People, have 
continually one Viſion or other in their 
Brains; they that know their Temper take 
ad vantage of their weak Side, and pro- 
mote their Chimera's, inſtead of attempt. 
ing to Cure them. What Extravagan- 
ces has not the perſwaſion of Sorcery oc- 
caſion'd ? ?Tis the hardeſt thing ĩmagina- 
ble for a Man to get rid of it: It requires 
a ſtronger Head, than fits upon moſt Mens 
Shoulders, not to believe a Thouſand 
things which come naturally to paſs, to 
be the Effects of ſome Spirit, or the Paſs- 
time of ſome inviſible Power. The cun- 
ninger Sort ſerve themſelves of this Preju- 
dice, to decoy the Simple into the Net 
they ſpread for them, and which 'tis next 
to impoſſible to avoid. A Brain Infatu- 
ated with theſe ſupernatural Whimſies 
is ſeldom cured of them. 
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He natural Deſire all Men have of a 
comfortable Subſiſtence, common- 
ly engages them in mean and ſordid Acti- 
ons. *Tis a very nice Temptation to be 
in the Way of getting Money, and to 
be governed by no Principle but Conſci- 
ence, and he that does not fall under it, 
muſt be of a well appointed Vertue. Moſt 
Men think Indigence the greateſt of E- 
vils, and that every thing is allowed them 
toget rid of it : Stratagems, Shifts, Trick- 
ing and Knavery, all Engines are play'd, 
and if they ſucceed, the publick Voice ab- 
ſolves them. | 
There area ſort of People in the World, 
that live only for themſelves, and drive 
at nothing but their own Intereſts and 
Pleaſures. They love no Body, and no 
Body loves them ; they are guilty of 
Incivilities, and ſay the rougheſt = 
mo 
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moſt diſobliging things in Nature, un- 
touch'd with the Vexation theygive others, 
and not ſo much as reflecting ont. Un- 
diſturbd at Contempt, and unconcern'd 
at the ill- Reports that go of them, they 
neglect the Duties that Reaſon and De- 
cency demand, and Sacrifice every thing, 
Relatious Friends and Honour to their 
Gain and Advantage. In all Dealings and 
Tranſactions with ſuch People, a Man 
muſt always be upon his Guard againſt 
Trick and Deceit. If they play, tis al. 
ways vpon the Sharp, and they cheat as 
often as they can, though they only play 
for Trifles: If you ſurprize them, they 
_ make a Jeſt of it, and value not the 
— grace provided any thing can be got 
y it. 

The Reaſon why Men are fo unjuſt in 
their Treatment with one another, 1s, 
that they always act through ſomePaſſion; 
the Paſſions that are generally engaged, 
ſeek their own Satisfaction without obſer- 
ving right or wrong. Whoever is under 
the Government of a Paſſion, be it never 
ſo irrational, thinks he is always in the 
right, and his moſt extravagant Procced- 
ings give him not the leaſt Scruples. | 
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Self Love is the Ruin of Society. Moſt 
Men think only on themſelves, and every 
thing elſe is very indifferent to them; They 
never ſympathize with other's Joys or 
Griefs. People of this Character are as it 
were unhing'd from the Univerſe, and 
of no uſe in the World; they are crowded 
and wrapt up in themſelves, and never ex- 
tend beyond their own Circumference. 
The Friendſhip that reigns at preſent 
in the World, is nothing but a Com- 
merce of pure Intereſt, This Principle 
tho? extream ſordid is very much in pra- 
Qice : ?Tis great Baſeneſs to neglect Peo- 
ple when they become uſeleſs, and we 
nave no farther occaſion for their Aſſi- 
ſtance. How cruel is it, in their Diſgraces 
to refuſe them the good Offices in our 
Power, which we ſhould gladly offer 
them, were they in a better Situation? 
This is what is to be expected by Perſons 
put out of Place. They ſee themſelves in 
a moment forſaken by all thoſe that 
were moſt officious in their Courtſhips ; 
who now will not ſeem to know them; 
but ſhunthem as if they ſeard the Conta- 
gian of their Misfortunes in approaching 
them, I believe tis one of the greateſt 
Pains of their Diſgraces, to fee the In- 
5 gra- 
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gratitude of thoſe they have been generous 


Patrons to, in theSun- ſhine of their Favour: 


But tis a Diſeaſe there is no cure for. 
Celanor, from the Pinnacle of Favour, 
is fallen into the loweſt Diſgrace, and all 
his Friends have turn'd their backs upon 
him ina moment: Thoſe that he had raiſed 
higheſt, have abandon'd him as the reſt: 
He has often ſaid in his Impriſonment, that 
his ownMisfortunes leſs afflicted him, than 
the Treachery of his Friends, who car- 


ried their Ingratitude ſo far as to do him 


ill Offices. That which flatters the Va- 
nity of great Miniſters, is to ſee them- 
ſelves ſurrounded and reſpected by a nu- 
merous Crowd, that make their Court to 
them, and wait at their Levees. But if 
they could read the Sentiments of thoſe 
that thus ſeem to adore them, and knew 
the Motives of the ſervile Homages they 
pay them, they would not be fo fond of 
them. 

The moſt unpardonable Madneſs is that 
of the Covetous: Tho? they overflow 
with Wealth, they are poor and wretch- 
ed in tlie midſt of it. To what ends does 
Philargyzrus heap up ſo much Treaſure? 
He is old and has no Children; no Body 
pays any Court to him, nor has he any 

Affection 
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affect ion for any body, or any acquaintance: 
and yet he every year enlarges his Income, 
and raiſes his Rents: He's ill lodged and 
as bad cloathed ; and ſees not a Fire all the 
Winter: He ſpunges upon his Neighbours 
to ſave the charge of a Dinner: In a word, 
he denies himſelf all Neceſſaries-. What 
difference is their bet wext raus who wants 
every thing, and Philargyrus who poſſeſ- 
es à vaſt Eſtate, but makes no uſe of it? 
The moſt ſelf. intereſſed and hardeſt 
Men, that have no Conſideration for any 
Body, would have others full of reſpects 
to them. We could more cafily pardon 
them their Fondneſſes for themſelves, if 
they had the like Indulgence for others. 
Their rugged way of treating thoſe that 
deal with them is very unreaſonable; 
the more you ftoop and condeſcend, the 
more difficult and crabbed they appear: 
They have nothing but Rudeneſs, Auſteri- 
ty, and Indifference for thoſe, from whom 
they expect Compliance, Affability, and 
good Offices. 1 | 
[ am not my ſelf, when I ſee witli 
what an haughty and diſcouraging way, 
the Counteſs of Marine treats thoſe that 
have any thing to do with her, Inflex- 
ble to all the Expedients thai are propꝰd 
; S 3 tc) 
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to her, She will never depart from the 
leaſt Punctilio of her Intereſts: Her 
Mouth never opens but in Menaces, which 
make her Debtors tremble: She talks of 
nothing but their Impriſonment and Ar. 
reſts,andExecutions upon their Goods and 
Chattels : She is always ſurrounded with 


Bailiffs and ſuch ſort of Vermin, made 
for the Ruin of Mankind : She is not ſoft- 


ned with the Tears of Orphans and Wi. 


dows : She loves nothing but Money, and 
ſhe rolls in it. 

He that has not the Courage to venture 
his Life and Fortune for his Friends, when 
tis neceſſary for their Intereſt, ought to 
be regarded as an indifferent and luke. 
warm, Perſon- We find few People in 
this Age of the Character of that Empe- 
rour, who daily thank'd the God's for 
having given him the Empire, becauſe it 
enabled him to do Good to his Friends, 
He was uneaſie when a Day paſt, with- 
out giving him occaſion to ſhew ſome 
marks of his Bounty ; whatever his Suc- 
ceſſes were betides, he reckon'd them 
all nothing, if his own Hand had not been 
exerciſed in in Leberalities, A Man mult 
be of a generous Conſtitution and a large 


Soul, to maintain this Character on 
c 


. 
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He that is beneficent by Art, ſeldom 
goes very far, and inſenſibly returns to 
his Nature; which is the reaſon that Men 
ſo often deſert their Friends when they 
have moſt need of their Aſſiſtance. 

If you expect to be courted, you muſt 
be good for ſomething: This is the Rule; 
You muſt play or lend Money, contribute 
to the Pleaſures, engage in the Intereſts 
of Men, and let them ſee that you are of 
ſome uſe to them. In the good Offices 
they do you, they would ſee your Securi- 
ties: That is, whether you are capable of 
repaying them in the ſame Coin. Diſin- 
tereſſedneſs and Generoſity, are things 
which now no Body underſtands; and 
therefore expect nothing from the Libe- 
rality of Men, unleſs you are in a condi- 
tion to oblige them in your turn. I would 
fain ſee the Man, who obliged People 
out of Greatneſs of Soul, and for the 
mere Pleaſure of doing Good, without 
hopes of a Return: Where 1s this 
Phenix to be fonnd? 

Intereſt has baniſh'd Friendſhip from 
the World: There's nothing to be met 
with but falſeFriendswho offer themſelves 
with all the ſhews of Zeal, and are pro- 
fuſe in Expreſſion ; who amuſe you with 
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* — 
the moſt flattering and obliging Diſcourſe. 
They profeſs to ſerve you if ever occaſi- 
on offer; but if the Occaſion comes, they 
give you the {lip and deſert you- This 

ardent Zeal is cool'd in a moment, and 
l changꝰd intoa ſurprizing Coldneſs: The 
1 are out in their Argument, if they think 
q to gain the Friendſhip of Men by their 
1} Compliments and vain Offers of Service. 
\ This Noiſeiſerves only to ſtun the too cre. 
dulous: We quickly perceive their Inſin- 
cerity. 8385 
The Sentiments of Humanity incline us 
to comfort the Miſerable, and ' tis failing 
in the moſt eſſential Duties, to abandon 
them in their preſſing Occaſions: But it 
is utmoſt exceſs of Cruelty to inſult them 
in their Misfortunes. A Man fallen into 
any Diſgrace is to be pitied, if you have 
not the Generoſity to lend him your Hand 
to retrieve him, don't add a new Weight 
to his Diſgrace to fink him utterly. And 
yet Men are ſo brutal and unmerciful, as 
to laſh a Man with the keeneſt Satyr, 
who 1s dropt and out of Favour, The 
firſt Thought that occurs upon the Ad- 
venture of a Man diſplac'd, is to ſeek the 
Reaſons of his Diſgrace in his Conduct. 


They neither offer in his excuſe the Misfor- 
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tune of the Times, nor the Poſture of Af. 
fairs and Conjuncture of things, but 
will abſolutely have him guilty, and 
invent a Thouſand Stories to diſcredit 
and ruin him beyond Recovery. This is 
the Make and Temper of Mankind, 
A Man that plays the Knave to throw 
another out of his Poſt, and put himſelf 
in ity is abſolved by the publick Voice if 
he ſucceeds; But for People to fall foul up- 
on Perſons of Merit, without any Proſpect 
or Intereſt, merely for the malicious Plea- 
ſure of doing Miſchief, is a Practice that 
ought not to be known amongſt Men. 
Such People ought to be baniſhd Soci- 
ety as wild Beaſts: But who would e- 
ſcape if this Rule was ſtrictly obſerved ? 
There ought to be ſomthing in the 
Returns of Gratitude, that is free and 
calie ; when our Acknowledgments pro- 
ceed from Duty, Views of Intereſt, 
and a kind of Neceſſity; we always diſ- 
charge this Duty, with an awkard Grace. 
Benefits impoſe a kind of Yoke, which 
the ungrateful would as ſoon as poſſible 
be deliver'd from; and he mult have a 
great Soul that can bear it without Un- 
caſineſs. 
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256 Reflextons upon Ridicule. 
- Weoughr nor to make uſe of our whole 
Power, nor take the advantage of our 
Authority to the full extent of our Rights, 
There are a Thouſand things we ought to 
wave in Civility and -Decoram, which if 
demanded would make us thought fan- 
taſtical and troubleſome. The Laws of 
Treaties require mutual Conceſſions and 
Abatement for the ſake of Peace: This 
Maxim is not to the Palate of intereſſed 
Perſons; who chuſe rather to loſe their 
Eaſe, their Reputation and their Friends, 
then recede from the leaſt Particular. 
Lou ſee the Source of thoſe eternal 
Law-Suits, which are perpetuated in Fa- 
milies, from Father to Son, to their ut- 
ter Ruin. It People undeſtood them- 
ſelves, if they knew their true Intereſts, 
would they give the cleareſt and moſt un- 
burden'd Part of their Revenues to fatten 
the greedy Judges, who live by Follies 
of Mankind, and inſtead of ſaving them 
from the Gulph they fall in, plunge them 
deeper and deeper by all the Arts of Bar- 


retry, wherewith they entangle their Af 
fam??? 


'Tis 
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Tis a great Misfortune to be born high - 
ſpirited and poor: A Soul of this Make 
has much a- do to ſubmit ; but Neceſſity 
forces Nature, and the Encounter is ſe- 
vere. People of this Temper ſeldom make 
their Fortune; they have not ſtill the 
Power to ſubdue their own Inclinations to 
the Fancies of thoſe they depend on, who 
ſet the Services they can do them, at too 
high a Rate. | . 

Arcides has miſcarried in his Fortune, 
by not being able to Conquer and Capti- 
vate himſelf, and expreſs Complaiſance 
and Submiffion to Sylverin. It went ve- 
ry hard with him, to ſee himſelf confin'd 
in an Office, under the Authority of a 
Man, who had neither ſo much Brains, 
nor ſo good Blood in his Veins: But he en- 
joy'd a Poſt that made him Paramaunt, 
and at the ſame time he had very good 
Intentions for Arcides, who could make no 
Uſe of them. He choſe rather to re- 
nounce his Fortune, than purchaſe it by 
ſuch Baſeneſſes, as Dependants are oblig- 
ed to payto their Superiours, who continu. 
ally make them ſenſible of their Diſtance 
and Subjection, in a Severe and Offenſive 
Manner, 


When 
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When Men have occaſion for others 
Services, they cultivate and careſs them; 
but after they have received the Kind- 


neſſes expected, they are uneaſie in their 


Company, and care not to ſee their Fa- 
ces, gſpecially if their Obligations be great. 
IS this Pride or Ingratitude, or both to- 
gether? | 

Tis from the fame Principle People 
flatter the Favourites, and blame the Dif 
carded : They pay their Court to the for- 
mer, to ſhare the Influences of their Fa- 
vour: They are laviſh in their unmerited 
Encomiums: They advance them above 
others, by comparing their different Con- 
ditions, as if the Preterment beſtowed the 
Merit, or that bad Fortune debaſed a Man 
beneath himſelf. 

Whence it is that Alcippus will not pre- 
tend to know Brutus, who is juſt diſpla- 
ced ? He Cajoled him in his Proſperity, 
and carried his Deference andReſpect even 
to Adoration, At preſent he ſcarce vouch- 
ſafes toſpeak to him; he ſhuns him where 
ever he meets him, as if there was ſome- 
thing of Infection in his Perſon. Should 
Brutus come again in Play, Alcippus 
would have the ſame Regard for him as 
before. 

The 
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The BenefaCtions People wait to make 
in their laſt Wills, are very inſignificant; 
If they think thereby to obtain the Re- 
putation of Liberality, they ought to 
know it 15 too late to give when they are 
no longer capable of enjoying. The moſt 
ſordid at that Seaſon, do themſelves a Cre- 
dit with the Money they are forced to 
part with; but which they would be o- 
ver-joyed to be able to bury along with 
them. Tis a dangerous thing to divulge 
the Circumſtances of a Man's Will, and 
the Legacies bequeath*d to this and that: 
This is a Liberality that has often been 
ill recompenc'd. The Legatee ſometimes 
grows out of Patience, at the too long 
Life of the Teſtator ; and the Greedineſs 
of Succeſſion, makes the Heir precipitate 
the Days of him, whoſe Death inſtates 
him in a plentiful way of living. Much 
like that Emperour, who cauſed thoſe to 
be ſtrangled, who gave him any thing 
by their Teſtament; for it they recove- 
red, he ſent his Guards to aſſaſſinate them 
in their Houſes. 

Few People have Souls ſo Great and 
Noble, as not to love to receive. I would 
have an honeſt Man to be more reſet v'd in 
that particular; and to receive no — 5 
above 
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above the Power of Acknowledgment e- 
qual to the Benefir, The Giver ought to 
have very different Conſiderations, and to 
expect no Return for the Kindneſſes he 
does. This would nor be Liberality, but 
a kind of mercenary Traffick, diſguis'd 
under ſpecious Names. 
Numbers of People think they are quit 


For the good Offices that are done them, 


by refering the Authors to their Wills; 
Which is a Lure to the Expectations and 
Hopes of the Intereſſed Perſons; but tis 
an uncertain and ambiguous way of ſhew- 
ing Kindneſs, 

From the ſame Principle, we forget at 


once good Offices and Affronts, viz. The 


tedium of being always under the ſame 
Diſpoſition of Mind, We are tired with 
perpetual Gratitude, and perpetual Ha- 
tred. Ariana is reconciled to Juſtin, not 
trom any Religious Motive, or return of 
Affection to her; Her Animoſity being 
ſtill the ſame; but becauſe the's tired with 
Acting the Part of a declared Enemy, 
For People obſcurely born, to have 
Sentiments ſuitable to the Meaneſs of their 
ExtraCtion, is no great Wonder; this be- 
ing but the Fruits of their ill Education. 


But tis another thing for you Eleagenes that 
deſcend 
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deſcend from one of rhe moſt Illuftrious 
Families in Europe, to belie the Nobility 
of your Blood by your Actions. You 
are fond of Gaming, and you Play foul : 
You borrow Money and never pay : Your 


Domeſticks dread you as a Tyrant, and 


conſtantly feel the Weight of your Blow : 
You never open your Mouth,but to throw 
out Impertinences and Follies: Your Diſ- 
courſe ſavours of the Places you frequent, 
and are Teſtimonies of the Baſeneſs of 
your Sentiments: You are civil to no Bo- 
dy, but give an equal Treatment to a Wo- 
man of Quality and her Chamber-Maid. 
Tis very hard to be a great Gameſter 
and a Worthy Man at once. Your Game- 
ſters are eaſily provoked ; they are Brutal 


and Paſſionate; they are ill Paymaſters 


when they loſe, but Rigorous Creditors 
when they Win. They are in continual 
Miſtruſts and Apprehenſions of being 
Cheated. A great Stake Loſt, isa great 
Temptation to Fraud and Knavery. 
Dealing in Law-Suits, is in my Opinion, 
that which of all things moſt warps the 
Mind, and ſooneſt corrupts Integrity: It 
is, as I may ſay, the Triumph of Intereſt 
and Avarice, A Man embarks in Law at 
firſt with a Principle of Juſtice, which 
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would have every one preſerve what of 
right belongs to him: But when once the 
Action is commenc'd, its made a point of 
Honour to maintain it: If your Adverſary 
plays you a Trick, you think there is no 
Injuſtice in Repriſals, and pou play him 
another. If your Plot takes, and you gain 
any Advantage over him by your Strata- 
gem, you are emboldned by the Succeſs; 
and you go on; and after a Conteſt of ma- 
ny Years, *tis found in the Concluſion of 
the Trial, that you have loſt your Eſtate; 
your Honeſty, your good Sentiments, In- 
tegrity, Honour and COONS. 
Clito to excule his Stinginefs and ſordid 
Avarice, alledges the badneſs of the Times: 
If he gives a Dinner he harangues upon the 
dcarneſs of Proviſions, and ſeems to grudge 
his Gueſts every Bit they Eat, and Glaſs of 
Wine they Drink. He daily finds out 
fome new Maxim of Frugality ; he re- 
trenches the Number of his Servants or 
their Wages, and would have them ſerve 
as they ſay, tor a Song, But what they 
abate him on one hand, they make up to 
themſelves on the other, for they never 

leave him bur they Rob him. 
Conſiderigg the Make and Complecti- 
on ot Men, tis in van to ſpur them witlt 
Notions 
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Notions of Generoſity to engage them 
to declare for us. We muſt let them ſee 
their Account in the Advances we would 
have them make, and convince them that 
we are not uſeleſs Creatures. Intereſt is 
the only Spring that can put them in Mo- 
tion: Tis Hope and not Pity that is the 
Paſſion they are touch'd with, whilſt bes 
ing inſenſible to others Misfortunes, they 
only commiſerate themſelves. 


They that fondly imagine they are be- 


loved, and attribute the Attendances that 
are paid them to their own Merit, are 
much miſtaken. Thoſe very Perſons that 
are ſo officious, and exprels ſo diſintereſ- 
ſed a Zeal, will ſacrifice them to the firſt 
guſt of Fortune that blows from the other 
Quarter. This is the Frame and Compo- 
ſition of Mankind, and he miſtakes them 
who judges otherwiſe. They love them- 
{elves preferable to all the World, and if 
they love any thing beſides, *tis only as a 

Corollary of this firſt Principle. | 
Some People entitle a ſcandalous Parſi- 
mony good Husbandry. Intent upon Gain, 
they are wonderful ingenious in turning all 
their Savings to Advantage, whilſt they 
deny themſelves the things they moſt de- 
tire, Every thing ſmells of this ſordid 
Humour 
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Humour; their Retinue, their Equipage, 
their Habits and their Tables. If they give 
a Treat, they can't help ſhewing their Re. 
gret and Uneaſineſs at the Coſt, and ſome- 
thing is always wanting in it; the Gueſts 
in the mean time depart leſs ſatisfied with 
their Entertainment, than diſguſted: with 
{o ill-placed and miſtaken a Frugality. 
Heſone has Fifteen hundred Pounds a 
Year : She Joves Play and Company at 
her Heart, but ſhe loves Money better : 
And therefore ſhe Abſtains from both for 
fear of Expences. She ſpends her whole 
Life in a continued conſtraint, refuſing 
her ſelf what ſhe hath the greateſt Paſſi- 
on for, becauſe ſhe won't be at a penny 
Charge. She turns her Cloths, and makes 
them up in five or ſix different Faſhions 
before ſhe ſells them to the Brokers. We 
pardon Heſione her Stingineſs, becauſe ſhe 
is ſufficiently puniſh'd by the want of all 
thoſe Pleaſures ſhe denies her ſelf. But 
that which is unpardonable, is her ſcan- 
dalous Practice of getting Money by in- 
direct ways, and unworthy a Woman of 


Quality. 


How ſhould we deſpiſe the Covetous, 
could we diſcover all thoſe Tricks they 
play, and Artifices they employ, to heap 


up 
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up Wealth» How they trample under 
foot Laws, Juſtice and Equity, and eve- 
ry thing that's ſacred How Money ob- 
tains the place in their Eſteem, of Friends, 
Relations, and their God! All their Bu- 
ſineſs in the World is to enrich themſelves 
and torment their Debtors. | 

He that has but a little Fortune, and a 
violent deſire to be rich, is very ſeldom 
an honeſt Man. An indifferent Probity 
can't ſtand againſt this Temptation. If 
ſuch a Conjuncture happens, as without 
risking his Reputation, heis in a way to 
get Riches, by ſwerving a little from an 
exact Integrity, his Virtue runs great 
Hazards: They are only Men of noble 
and refined Sentiments, that don't forget 
themſelves on ſuch Occaſions. - 

All the ways of growing Rich, are e- 
qual to Souls greedy of Gain ; whilſt 
Men of Honeſty will not amaſs Riches 
by unlawful Means; which is the reaſon 
that Men of Honour and Integrity ſeldom 
make any great Fortune. I am far from 
envying thoſe People that are opulent and 
rich at the coſt of their Equity and Con- 
ſcience. He is rich enough who has no- 
thing to reproach himſelf, What Quiet 
or Satisfaction is to be enjoy d in Lite, af- 
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ter the Commiſſion of ſo many baſe and 
unjuſt Actions. Could we believe it un- 
leſs we faw it, that Perſons of Quality 
who ought to have Sentiments above the 
Vulgar, ſhould be guilty of ſo many baſe 
Actions thro? a Spirit of Intereſt. They 
retrench their Servant Wages, and diſmils 
them without paying them. They ru- 
in all thoſe that furniſh the Proviſions of 
their Table, The Mercer and the Coal- 
Man areno better uſed than others. They 
infinitely Careſs an eaſie Creditor, to 
wheedle him out of his Money, and de- 
clare themſelves his Enemies, when they 
have obtain'd the Sum delir'd: There's no 
Tricks but they recur to, to prevent paying 
both Intereſt and Principle ; bur at laſt 
an entire Ruin of their Family, is the juſt 
Fruit of ſo much Baſenels. 

Love of Gaming quickly corrupts the 
beſt-Principles in the World, Thouſands 
that are Jult in every thing elſe, make no 
icruple to Cheat at Play. They confider 
themſelves as in the Enemies Country, 
and think that Rooking is a kind of Law - 
tal Profeſſion. Is this the Lawful Plun- 
der of War? Or 1s it not Robbery, b 
Art and Subtilties at Play to guard again 
the Freaks of Fortune, 1 

Tis 
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'Tis a criminal Practice for People to 
ſpend more than they have: They borrow 
Money on all hands to maintain the Mag. 
nificence of their Train and Table. The 
Publick which ſees them wallow in 
Wealth, believes them Happy : But they 
themſelves feel the Uneaſineſs of that bor. 
rowed State, which undermines them, 
and at laſt will prove their total Ruin. 
What ought we to think of thoſe that 
borrow, with Deſigns never to Pay ? Who 
abuſe the Simplicity of their Creditors, 
that lend them with an honeſt Meaning, 
not dreaming of the Trap they lay 2 
them. But when they have amaſsꝰd great 
Sums, and have ſecur'd their Effects, 
they deſert them, and leave them in ter- 
rible Alarms. Theſe have not way but 
to come to Compoſition, and loſe one 
half of the Debt to ſave the reſt, whilſt 
the others, after theſe infamous Practices, 
have the Face to appear, and make pa- 
rade of the Riches they have gotten by 
their Rogueries; and the World ſuffers 
them inſtead of ſhunning them as the 
r 8 | 
is an Imprudence to enter into Cor- 
reſpondencies and Conſidences with Peo- 
ple without knowing them; for the Co- 

11 vetuous 
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vetous are no ways fit for Society or Secre» 
cy A Man under the power of Intereſt, 
has always a Gate open to his Heart, to 
ſurrender to the charms of Gold. The 
Glitter of it blinds and ſeduces him, and 
when he 1s once corrupted, he makes 
no difficulty of ſacrificing both Friends an 
Friendſhips to his Intereſt. | 

It isa very hard thing to live long in 
good Intelligence with People of contra- 
ry Parties, who have great Intereſts to 
conteſt : What addreſs does it not re- 
quire to carry it in ſuch a manner, as to 
teſtify an equal Aﬀection, without declar- 
ing for one or other: The Poiſe is ſo very 
nice, that the Ballance moſt eaſily inclines: 
in endeavouring to keep them, we make 
Enemies of them both. On theſe Occa- 
ſions there's need of great Sincerity, and 
a clear Procedure: A ſhuffling Conduct 
throws us into great Difficulties, and ex- 
poſes us to great Reproaches. 

Where is there to be found a faithful, 
ſincere, diſcreet, judicious and diſinte- 
reſſed Friend, who has the aſſurance to 
admoniſh us of our Faults, and fears not 
our Diſpleaſure in giving us wholſome 
Counlel? We commonly are the laſt to 
know what is ſaid of us; in which our 
„ Delicacy 


— 
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Delicacy is unconceivable, it going for an 
Aﬀront to be told of the Reports that 
are ſpread to our Diſgrace. Our Friends 
are for the moſt part timerous, or intereſ- 
ſed; and they chooſe rather to abandon 
us to an ill Conduct, than venture to 
diſpleaſe us by opening our Eyes with 
ſincere Advice. If Clztia's Friends had 
not dealt ſo gently with her, ſhe had 
not diſgrac'd her ſelf as ſhe has done : 
They had eaſily retrieved her from a 
growing Paſſion, in which ſhe lightly 
engaged, without foreſeeing the Effects. 
Her Friends, that would not break with 
her, choſe rather to leave her to her 
Engagement, than give her Counſels 
that might vex her and exaſperate her 
againſt them : And thus ſhe opened not 
her Eyes till ſhe fell into the Precipice. 
He that hazards an Advice, feels the Pulſe 
to ſee how it likes to be received ; it it be 
well taken, he puſhes on his Point with a 
conſtant Zeal : But there are few ſo gene- 
r0us, as to risk the loſing the Friendſhip 
of a Perſon they have any Dependance on, 

rather than ſee him make a falſe Step. 
They that pretend to reform Abuſes, 
don't always do it with a diſintereſſed 
Motive, but commonly intermix the 
#3 Spleen 
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Spleen of their private Paſſions. Their 
Envy to a Man in a conſiderable Poſt, and 
in troubleſome Authority, makes them ſift 
his Conduct with a ſcrupulous Rigour. 
It is hard for any one to be ſo ſtrict and re- 
gular as not to have ſome weak Side, which 
wo an Handle to Perſons jealous of his 
eputation: And when his Enemies have 
diſcovered it, they clamour that all's un- 
done, unleſs the Corruptions be redreſſed; 
and never leave of bawling till he's remo- 
ved from his Poſt, in which they have the 
Art to place themſelves, in Recompence 
for their Hypocritical Zeal. No Body 
would have thought of throwing Con 
out of his place, and putting O»aphruc in, 
if the clandeſtine Ambition of the latter 
had not made him act all ſorts of Parts, 
and taught him a thouſand Stratagems to 
caſt Jealouſie and Suſpicion upon the 0- 
thers Conduct. : „ 
is a baſe and fulſom Complaiſance, to 
praiſe in publick what we blame in pri- 
vate; and we hereby expoſe our ſelves to 
be thought cowardly or intereſſed Flatter 
ers: If we have not the Courage to ſpeak 
our Thoughts, the only Option is to bei- 
lent, and no ways ſignifie our Applauſe of 


N 


Impertinence. 
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They that think they have Heads po- 
litick enough to out-wit all the World, 
are commonly others Cullies. They re- 
ſemble Sharpers who would cheat at 
Play; when their Tricks are diſcover'd 
they are turn'd upon them, and they are 
led into the Snares they laid. I know no 
better way to diſappoint the Artifices of 
theſe politick Gentlemen, than to diſſem- 
ble the diſcovery of their ill Deſigns, who 
have pitch'd upon us for their Dapes. 

Men are not excuſable for their want of 
Civilities to the Ladies: But the Women 
are commonly the cauſe of the little Re- 
ſpect that is paid them. Tf they were 
ſtatelier, Men wow'd be more ſuhmiſſive. 
Moſt of them are Mercenary and Hali- 
witted; they have no Sincerity nor Ho- 
neſty; they value not being Affronted, 
provided they be "Treated and Preſented ; 
nor do they care for being Loved, the 
Shew of ir ſuffices them ; having more 
Paſſion for the Money than the Man. 

If our Grandmothers ſhould return in- 
tothe World, how wou'd they be aſto- 
niſh'd to ſee the Licence, the Immodeſt y, 
the Debauchery and Impadence of their 
Grand-Daughters? They had in thoſe 
Days the ſame Paſſions, and Hearts as ca- 
7 - Ta -. 
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pable of Love as at preſent; but at leaſt 
they obſerved Meaſures: They did not 
ſurrender at the firſt attack of their Lo- 
vers: They did not follow them to the 
Taverns, and make all the Advances: 
Their lighteſt Favours were a long time 
a purchaſing, and the Men wern't allow d 
to ſay they lov'd them, till after a great 
deal of Pains and Aſſiduities. The Women 
of this Age complain of the coldneſs and 
indifference of their Lovers. Where would 
they have us lay the Fault? They are as 
Amiable as Handſome; as Witty as their 
Grandmothers, who kindled ſtrong and 
lating Paſſions. But how does a Woman 
turn the Stomach, be ſhe never ſo hand- 
ſom, when all the World knows the Hiſto- 
ry of her Intreigues ; and her Letters and 
Romance are the Amuſement of the Pa- 
ges and Footmen in the Anti-chamber. 

Tis the common Temptation of Wo- 
men, to deſire to be taken notice of. The 
Beauties need only ſhew themſelves ; Na- 
ture has been at the whole coſt for them. 
They that are not ſo well appointed with 
Charms, affect to have ſomething gla- 
ring in their Habits, their Trimmings, 
their Equipage and their Behaviour: 
But they are gut in their reckoning, and 
miſtake 
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miſtake their real Intereſts. Theſe bor- 
row'd Ornaments are a kind of Varni 
that makes their native Uglineſs the more 
conſpicuous: Leſs notice would be taken 
of it, if this Finery did not provoke a 
ſpiteful Curioſity, which takes the Wo- 
man to pieces, and ſeparates all that is of 
Art, from all that is of Nature. 

The Paſſion certain Women have for 
Play, and infinite things as ruinous, is 
not to be conceiv'd. What is it they 
will not do to have Money? what Pra- 
ctices and Artifices have they not recourſe 
to? They buy Jewels on tick of the 
moſt rigorous Uſurers, and afcerwards 
ſell them a good Penny-worth. Some 
we ſee that clear their Houſes of all their 
Furniture, and pawn their very Neceſla. 
_ ries, Plate, Cloaths and Linnen, and 
continue in theſe Diſorders for little 
Debts, by reaſon of their incapacity to 
retrieve them at the time prefix d by theſe 
Leeches, who only lend upon theſe bur- 
denſome Conditions. The Stupidity of 
the Husbands, is another thing as unac- 
countable ; they either perceive not theſe 
Diſorders that ruin their Affairs, or by a 
ſtupid Supineneſs, are with- held from aſ- 


ſuming the aſcendant over their lunatick 
Wives 
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Wives, who are only guided by their 
Paſſions. er 

Men are not much wiſer in this than 
Women: It ſeems that the love of Play 
diſtracts them, and deprives them of their 
Senſes, who are neither cured by Expe- 
rience nor Misfortunes: Having long 
groan d under their Loſſes, they embarque 
again on a new Bottom, and expoſe 
themſelves to freſh Dangers and Diſcon- 
rents. Corbina enraged with loſing all his 
Money, ſtaked his Coach and Horſes, his 
Coachman and Footmen; he loſt them 
all, and fo return'd Home on foot with- 
out either Money or Servants. 
Betiſi is ſo complaiſant, as to fit up all 
Night to ſee his Wife play at Lanſquenet ; 
and he punctually pays every Morning, 
the Sums ſhe has loſt upon Honour. He 
is ſo fearful ſhe ſhould be a Moment un- 
eaſy, that he is the firſt to make the 
Matches for the Amuſement of his Wife, 
who knows well how to make her Mar- 
kets of her Husband's Folly. If this 
Trade laſts but fix Months longer, hell 
find himſelf reduced to an Hoſpital , and 
will not have a Shirt left, tho his Father, 
who many Years handled the Revenues, 
left him great Riches when he died. 

What 
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What's the Meaning, that Men whoſe 
Eſſence conſiſts in Reaſon, ſo little follows 
its Conduct, and live by Freak and Ca- 
price? They lanch into extravagant 
Mirth, or fall into a gloomy Melancholy 
without knowing the Reaſon why ; and 
what they ſhould moſt deſire, is that 
which moſt offends them. Arnolfe has 
been at Law this thirty Years for an in« 


ſignificant Eſtate, of a dubious and liti- 


gious Title; To this Affair he ſacrifices 
the Repoſe of his Life and Conſcience; 
He ſpeends his cleareſt Rents upon it, and 
denies himſelf things Neceſſary, to be a- 
ble to maintain the Expences of this Suit. 


He has been Caſt already in four Courts, 


but he daily ſays, he will Try it till his 
Death, and will ſell all his Lands to have 
this one or two Acres, which is wrong- 
fully diſputed him. 1 
Time out of Mind, the People have 
been expoſed to the unjuſt Oppreſſion of 
the Great and Rich; but tis abominable, 
that Perſons eminent for their Quality and 
Riches, ſhould fly to unjuſt Methods, 
and a tyrannical Authority to oppreſs the 
Miſerable, who have nothing to oppoſe 
but their impotent Tears, wherewith 
theſe unrelenting Men are not affected: 
; 1 6 f It 
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It would be but an imperfect Pleaſure to 
them to be Maſters, unleſs they made the 
weight of their Power and Dominion 
felt. Is it ſo great a Happineſs to give 
Terror and Groans to the Miſerable, that 
Men will buy it at the expence of their 
Conſcience and Honour, and the Repoſe 
of all that are under them. 

When a Man is grown rich by his In- 
duſtry, no Body examines what Means he 
uſed, be the Engines never fo baſe, which 
he play'd to raiſe his Fortune, tis all for. 
gotten, and only remember'd that he's 
Rich, and may be ſerviceable in his Per- 
ſon or Money, and capable of being a 
Friend to thoſe who are of his Acquain- 
tance. Hence Perſons of Quality ſtoop to 
court his Friendſhip and Alliance: Was e- 
ver ſuch Degeneracy and Meaneſs 

Ceſenes continually declaim'd againſt the 
Publicans and Farmers; and it was al- 
ways in his Mouth, That theſe Leeches 
ought to be bani{h'd the Republick, who 
fatten upon the Blood of the People: 
That honeſt Families which had their Ri- 
ches by Inheritance, ought not to match 
with thoſe eftabliſh'd upon the Ruins and 
Spoils of the Publick, becauſe an ill-got- 
ten Eſtate diſſolv'd like Salt in Water. 


Ceſenes 
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Ceſenes grew a Romiſh Votary, and his 
Averſion to this Vermin was heighten'd 
much ſince his profeſs'd Devotion: But 
2 Week ago he married Romond's Daugh- 
ter, who is engaged in all the great Farms 
of France. 

Great Riches are a covering for all 
Faults, and give a relief to Merit, tho? 
never fo ſmall. But tis wonderful that 
they can ſoder up the Reputation of a Man 
who is enrich'd by Roguery, and whoſe 
Cheats are publick. Every Body knows 
that Agenor got his Eſt ate by Play; As 
long as he gamed he was look'd on as a 
Rogue 3 and he run himſelf into a thou- 
{and Troubles by his Tricks and Sharp- 
ing. He was often caught in the Fact, 
and obliged to reſtore the Money he had 
baſcly won, and was infamous to a Pro- 
verb. Grown rich by theſe ſcandalous 
Practices, he is reſpected, honour'd and 
courted. Florantes, the worthieſt Man 
in Town, of a known Probity and un- 
blemiſn'd Reputation, courts Agenor's 
Daughter, as if he meant to marry all 
his Rogueries ; What an Age is this! 


OF 
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T HI S Fault reſults from the Per- 
ſwaſion that we have eminent 
Qualities : This Perſwaſion is 
ſometimes ſounded upon the Truth, and 
then that Sufficiency ſeems excuſable ; 
ſometimes it is the Effect of a ridiculous 
Preſumption, and in that Caſe it diſguſts 
all Mankind. For there is nothing ſo im- 
pertinent and intolerable as a Fool, that 
takes upon him. A Man puffed up with 
the Opinion of his own Merit, is never 
put out of Countenance ; he talks loud in 
all Companies; he has an Aſſurance in his 
Face, which ſhews how well ſatisfied he 

is with himſelf: The leaſt Trifles that he 

ſpeaks, he utters with an Air of Con: 
dence, being convinc'd that he is heard 
with Pleaſure : Theſe bold Appearances 
impoſe upon the Inconſiderate, and car- 
ry away the Suffrages of Fools. A mo- 


deft Man, who ſays excellent things in a 
modeſt 
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modelt way, is only admir'd by rational 
People. But it requires Art to recom- 
mend one to the Multitude. 

Modeſty is an infaſlible Sigu of an ex- 
traordinary Merit, whereas the Complai- 
cency in their own Merit, is a great Pre- 
ſumption againſt theſe Self-Flatterers, 
they know not what true Merit is, and 
they take up with the glimmering Re- 
ſemblance, 7 

'Tis an intolerable Vanity to think we 
are very Deſerving, and 4 Republick 
can't ſubſiſt without our Services. Look 
upon it as a Favour when you are employ- 
ed and capacitated to ſhew your Talents; 
but think that your Poſt might have been 
flPd by a Thouſand better qualified than 
your ſelf, It is rare to ſee People content 
with their Employs, tho never ſo Honou- 
rable. they think they deſerve ſtill more 
Conſiderable. They parallel themſelves 
with thoſe in the higheſt Stations, and ſay 
to themſelves, they are as good, and they 
mult have ſome remains of Modeſty not to 


think that they excel them. All Men are 


blind in point of their own Merit and Da- 
pes to themſelves. For this Reaſon they 
are fo well ſatisfied with indifferent Ta- 


tents, and envy not thoſe of others. 
No 
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No Body does himſelf Juſtice, nor 
knows preciſely his own Dimenſions : If 
he has any good Quality, he congratulates 
himſelf, and endeavours always to ſhew 
himſelt upon that ſide: If he be obliged 


to acknowledge ſome Imperfections, he 
places them in a point of view, which 


makes them almoſt imperceptible: But ar 


the ſame time he heightens the leaſt De- 
fects of others. To judge rightly of our 
Vices, we muſt compare with thoſe that 
have the ſame, without being more indul- 

gent to our ſelves than we are to others. 
Whatever little Merit a Man has, he 
frankly compares himſelf to the moſt ae- 
compliſh'd Perſons. Is he ſo blind? has 
he fo bad a Judgmeat ? or 1s it to dazle 
and impoſe upon others? Clearchas, the 
ſecond Copy of Verſes he wrote, asked 
{ome of his Friends, Whether his Piece 
had not the Spirit of thoſe of Mr. Ada: 
ſon? Whether the Thoughts, the turn of 
the Expreſſion, had not ſomething of an 
Original? How many of the ſame Tem- 
perare there in the World ? It they don't 
declare themſelves ſo raſhly; if ſome re- 
maining Modeſty hinders them from 
ſpeaking aloud, that they deſerve to be 
rank'd amongſt the ſublimeſt * 
they 
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they whiſper it to themſelves, and are 
pleaſingly intoxicated with ſo kind and 
flattering a Deception. 3 

A Man that too manifeſtly ſignifies his 
good Opinion of his own Merit, ſets all 
the World againſt him. The moſt certain 
and ready way to deſerve the Eſteem of 
Men, 15 to appear Modeſt, and not Infa- 
tuated with one's ſelf. The Vain and 
Safficient draw upon them Envy, Con- 
tempt and Obloquy ; and arethe common 
Mark for Satyr and Raillery, inſtead of 
meriting the Approbatioa which they 
ſeck. Argenia ask'd the other Day, why 
the Women could not bear her ? and what 
Reaſon they had to inveigh ſo horribly 
againſt her? Argenia has a great ſhare of 
Wit; but that's not the thing that pro- 
vokes the Women's Emulation moſt ; 
She 1s but indifferent Handſom, and her 
Fortune is pretty equally match'd with 
her Beauty; fo that in this Combination, 
there's nothing to provoke the Wamen's 
Envy ; and yet they'll pardon nothing in 
Argenia, but decry her all they can: The 
Reaſon is, ſhe is Haughty and Preſumptu- 
ous, full of. the Notion of her own Me- 
rit; ſhe thinks ts eclipſe the reſt of her 
Sex, and too viſihly diſcovers her Con- 
tempt of them. U Thow 


\ 
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Thouſands of People think they are 
applauded, in Places where they are only 
confidered as Coxcombs, and are only 
ſuffered purely for Diverſion ; they are gi. 
ven out before hand, as the Comedy tobe 
acted, and all the Company is prepared 
to put their Queſtions 'to them 1n their 
turn. 'Philaates every where declares 
how welcome he is to Cleonice, who cer 

mentions him but as a Fool. Philaates is 
ſo blinded with the great Opinion of his 
admirable Merits, as not ro diſtinguiſh 
Irony and fatyrical Praiſe, from ſincere 
and unaffected Commendation. Becaufe 
he has good Hair and a very White Skin, 
and keeps a nice Table, he thinks himſelf 
the Phoenix of his Age. He ſurfeits all 
People with his Sufficieacy, and is the 
Property of his Flatterers and Paraſites. 

You think your felt a very neceſſary 
Man, and of great importance, and that 
is your Folly : Don't flatter your ſelf that 
vou are ſo much as Neceſſary to your 
Friends or Family ; they look upon you 
as a Body, but whom they would gladly 
be rid of : Whatever Merit or Talent we 
think we have, we have (till ſome weak 
Part to ballance our good Qualities. 


To 
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Io avoid the Ridicule of this Saſſiciency; 
let us reflect upon our Inſignificancy in the 
World. Of what uſe to the Publick are 
theſe rare Talents hich we are ſo ex- 
tremely fond of? We live for our ſelves, or 
a little handful of People about us; and 
when we go off the Stage, our Loſs makes 
no Vacuum in Nature, and no Body per- 
ceives it. They that ought to be moſt 
eoncern , impatiently expect the Mo- 
ment chat frees them from Dependance: 
Such an one believes his Death will occa- 
ſion a great Deſolation in his Family, 
vehich joyfully defrays the Expences of 

his Funeral. | 
What Extravagancies are daily com- 
mitted by vain Creatures, fondly conceit- 
ed of their own Merit? What Compla- 
cency they take in every thing they fay, 
believing that all good Senſe is included 
in their own Brain? With what Diſdain 
do they reject what others ſay, as if they 
were Trifles not worth attention? With 
what a magiſterial Tone do they impoie 
Silence on the Company? With what Ar- 
rogance and Aſſurance do they utter their 
Fooler ies and trivial Things, which every 
Bodies Ears are tired with? With what 
Prefumption do they court in the Eyes 
U 2 and 
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and Looks of their Hearers, thoſe Applau- 
ſes which all the World refuſes them ? 
The great Idea we have of our own 
Merit, diſquiets us ro conſider the Merit 
of others; we take no Pleaſure in hear. 
ing them praiſed , but are tortur'd with 
the Reflexions we make upon their good 
Qualities. 'Tis the Weakneſs of Women, 
who can't bear Rivalſhip in any thing 
whatever. A Woman brim-full with 
the Notion of her Beauty, is put beſides 
herſelf to hear another's Beauty celebrat- 
ed; and therefore they that fall upon this 
Subject, mult be very circumſpect ; they 
are always in fear of being eclipſed, and 
when any Diſgrace happens to 'em 1n this 
Matter, they are never able to recoverit. 
Tf any one fails to give you all the 
Praiſes you think you deſerve, don't dif- 
cover any Symptoms of Reſentment; 
artfully diſſemble your Diſcontent: Con- 
ceal under the Shew of an eaſy Counte- 
nance, the ſecret Grief that preys upon 
your Soul; and take heed of making others 
merry at your coſt, for probably your Sor- 
row would afford them a malicious Joy. 
Haughty People have continually a 
thouſand Mortifications to ſubmit to. The 


leaſt Sign of Contempt, a Wink, or 4 
' Smile 
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Smile, where nothing is clandeſtinely de- 


ſign'd, ſuffices to diſtract them. They 


depart ſad and diſquieted from the Com- 
pany, where no Body meant to diſturb 
them. They are always perſwaded, that 
one or other has fail'd in ſome Point of 
that infinite Reſpect which is due to their 
Merit. People of this Character, muſt 
never reckon upon their Repoſe; for Men 
are not always in a Humour to ſooth 
them, but are Ill- natur'd enough to attack 
them frequently upon this Chapter, when 
they have found out their blind Side. 

You have reſolved upon it, and no- 
thing will ſatisfy you but that important 
place: Alaſs you are not fit for it; your 
Vanity miſguides you: That Employ re- 
quires a greater Stock of Learning and 
Parts than you can boaſt of, tho? the fond 
Opinion of your ſelf poſſeſſes you with 
different Notions: You are naturally Looſe 
and Libertine, and can't ſubdue yourſelf : 
That Place demands Aſſiduity and Pains, 
to diſcharge the Duties of it with Ho- 
nour, You don't reflect that your Eſtate 
1345 mean as your Capacity, which muſt 
hereby be loſt; that to purchaſe that Place, 
you would ſtreighten your ſelf tor ever, 
and be Ruig'd paſt recovery. Be Wile 
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at the Expence of others: Obſerve Me. 
ret's ſhatter*'d Circumſtances ; he carried 
his Aims too high, - and could not live at 
the rate required, by the Poſt he was 
plac d in contrary to his Friend's Advice. 
He was forc'd to fell the Place he was ſo 
ambitious of, after he had ſwallowꝰd up 
the greateſt part of his Eſtate : This Fall 
{ſtrangely mortifies his Vanity; but it's no 
longer time to make Reflexions, when a 
Man is ruin'd beyond retrieval. = 

Your Vanity or Diſquiet, can't bear 
with People that are above you; and you 
carry your Cenſures even up to the firſt 
Miniſters, and all in Place. One would 
think, in hearing yonr Deciſions upon the 
Government, that you were to anſwer for 
it tothe World; and that yod were to be 
raiſed from your Obſcurity to the firſt Em- 
ploys of State. Get rid of that fooliſh Pre- 
ſumption: Keep fair with thoſe that are 
above you by their Birth or Station how- 
ever, without deſcending to ſervile Com- 
plaiſances. 
Why do you undertake for an Affair a- 
bove your Capacity? You would have 
had nothing to anſwer for, unleſs you had 
promiſed the Event in ſo poſitive a Strain: 
If it miſcarries, whom would you have 
us lay the Fault ons? The 
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The Exceſs of Crudelity, which is a 
natural Conſequence of Suffickene „makes 
us the Mark for the Artillery of Impoſ- 
ſitors, and the Railleries of Drolls, who 


know our Weakneſs. The vain and Suf- 


ficient too lightly believe the obliging 
things that are ſaid to them in pure Com- 
plaiſance. A Woman that ſets up for 
Beauty, when ſhe is prais'd upon that To- 
pick, receives the Compliments that are 
paid her, as an Homage to her Merit , 
without examining whether ſhe be flatter- 
ed. Tis the ſame with a Man in Point of 
Wit. We ought not to be ſo Credulous and 
Eaſie. Moſt Men's Life is nothing elſe but 
2 Commerce of Compliments and Flat- 
tery, to ridicule one another. Melina is 
ſufficiently Handſome ; but it is not ſuffi- 
cient for her Vanity to be moderately 
prais'd ; Nothing but Hyperboles can 
pleaſe her: She is ſatisfied, and believes you, 
when you tell her ſhe excells all other 
Women. This Preſumption hinders her 


irom perceiving the malicious Ironies of 


thoſe who ſeem to praiſe her, and laugh 

at her ridiculous Prepoſſeſſion. 
Our Attention to obſerve the Faults of 
others, is a delicate Piece of Vanity, to 
U 4 indemnify 
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indemnify us of the Reproaches others 
make, or we make our ſelves, in ſpight 
of the Preſumption, inſpired by the Idea 
of our great Qualities. We are in ſome 
manner comforted for our own Faults, 
when we ſee others ſubject tothe ſame. 
We live inan Age wherein every Body 
has Wit: It is difficult to diſtinguiſh your 
ſelf that way. You are miſtaken in think. 
ing you much oblige others by having 
a little more Art than they, Make no Pre. 
_ tenſions to any thing; nor above all, af. 
fect the Reputation of a Wit. There is 
ſomething of ridiculous adhering to that 
Character I know not how: "Tis indeed 
very odd; but as odd and ungrateful as 
that Prejudice is, 'tis hard fora Man that 
ſets up for a Wit, to avoid Ridicule. Obſerve 
Florion and all his Grimaces when he is 
praiſed ; ſee how he Bridles : His Friends 
have ſpoiled him, by telling him too often 
he has Wit; and ſince he has publiſh'd a 
Book, he does not know himſelf, nor on 
what Ground he ſtands. Blegg us! is it 
ſo wonderful a thing to write a Book? 
Does the Name of an Author ſo exalt the 
Merit of an honeſt Man? Come down 
Florio to your Equals ; miſtruſt the T+ 
ronical Praiſes that are given you: You 
2 have 
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have always your Book in your hand, to 
read the fine Places to your Viſitants, who 
are amazed at the Applauſes you beſtow 
upon your ſelf. 

*Tis not for want of Parts, if Philip has 
not the Knack of pleaſing in Converſati- 
on: He ſpeaks good things enough; but 
he is too full of himſelf, and will not wait 
till he js Applauded, but is hisown Com- 
mender. He talks in too free and familiar 
a way to thoſe he does not know, and 
who had never ſeen him before. 

Tis Pride or Stupidity not to approve 
what deſerves Approbation, and to af- 
fet an Indifference to things ſurprizing 
and extraordinary. *Tis not the way to be 
eſteem'd,to expreſs Contempt of meritori- 
ous Works, which have the general Vogue. 
That falſe Delicacy makes Authors com- 
monly Ridiculous. It puts them upon the 
rack, to hear any thing approvꝰd but what 
they have done. A Book that meets with a 
Character and Succeſs, hrows them in De- 
ſpair: They make Confederacies offenſive 
and defenſive to decry it; and brutally 
fall upon thoſe that do Juſtice to the Au- 
thor and his Piece. But who can forbear 
laughing, to hear them aſſert in a Dogma- 
tick manner, that nothing was ever more 
wretchedly perform'd? III 
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IIl Fortune is advantageous to ſome Peo- 
ple, as teaching them the Art of living. 
Beliſan was Uncivil, Proud and Inſolent, 
whilſt his Father flouriſh'd. He ſcarce 
ſaluted Perſons of the firſt Rank, but made 
them wait long, and dance Attendance in 
the Antechamber. Since his Father is diſs 
grac'd, he is grawn Polite and Courteous, 
and prevents every Body in good Breeding. 
He has gain'd by the Lols of his Fortune: 
He was {lighted and avoided before; now 
he is pitied and careſs'd. 

We muſt bear with thoſe that are a- 
bove us; tis the Puniſhment of Depen- 
dance; but we muſt bear without Daſtar- 
dy and Baſeneſs. Perſons of an interiour 
Rank,may come up to a Level with others 
by the Greatneſs of their Souls : Whereas 
the Great degrade themſelves from their 
Authority, by _— it, and. preſſing 
too hard upon thoſe below them, who 
leave no Stone unturn'd to ſhake of ſo 
troubleſome a Yoke 

*Tis certain, that an high Birth gives 
great Privileges, and a great Aſcendant 
over thoſe of a lower Rank. We pardon 
. Perſons of Quality for their Rank iake, a 
thouſand things which would not be born 
in others. But that Difference we pay 
2 them, 
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them, ought to render them leſs Proud 
and Haughty, and leſs addicted to little 
Formalities. Let them not think they are 
riviledged to ſay and do every thing. 
he filly things that eſcape them, are 
more remarkable than in obſcurer Perſons. 
The Eaſineſs and Complaiſance the 
World expreſſes, to believe the eminent 
Deſcent of certain Perſons, cheriſhes and 
cockers them in ſo gentle an Error. How 
many Women of obſcure Extraction, by 
marrying Husbands of no Birth but rich, 
would be conſidered as Women of Quali- 
ty; becauſe their Friends, to flatter them, 
indulge them in that Notion, and pay the 


* 


to real Merit? 


ſame Difference to their Wealth, as is due 


The Flatteries and blind Complaiſan- ; 


cies of Mothers to their Daughters, often 
poſſeſs them with a ridiculous Pride , 
which but little comports with well bred 
Ladies, corrupts their good Nature, and 
fills their Heads with a thouſand roman» 
tick and extravagant Idea's. Celiana has 
often been told that ſhe is handſom, and 
amiable, and rich; and that there is no 
Match above her Merit; which ſhe is ſo 
fully perſwaded of, that all rhe Husbands 
that are offer d, meet with nothing but 
| ENT Affronts 
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Affronts, and Slights by reaſon of her pre- 
tended Inequality. She'll die a Maid, or 
will never be cured of her Prejudice, till 
ſhe's out of Date for Matrimony. 

If you praiſe one Woman's Beauty be- 
fore another, ſhe caſts her Thoughts on 
what is moſt Commendable 1n her ſelf, 
to compare it with what's leaſt Handſom 
in the other; which Compariſon natural- 
ly inclines her to determine in Favour of 
her ſelf. Men uſe the ſame Artifices to 
give themſelves the Preference in Wit; 
they attentively obſerve the weak Part of 
their Competitors, and behold themſelves 
on their advantagious Side. Tis the Diſ- 


temper of indifferent Authors and Poets, 


who think to ſet off themſelves by cen» 
{uring other's Works. 

Womenare impatient of being rivaPd 
in any thing whatever ; and commonly 
hate each other on the moſt whimſical 
Occaſions; it not being always Compe- 
tition, or the ſame Pretenſions that imbit · 
ter them, and ſhar pen their Satyrs to one 
another's Ruin. It is very rare to ſee 
Women of any Merit regard each other 
with a kind Eye, when they meet in any 
Company. They examine one another 
with an envious Curioſity, and make no 
Allow- 
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Allowances, - Scarce can they hinder their 
Indignation from breaking through their 
ſtudied and forced Compliments. She 
muſt be ſomething more than Woman, 
that can hear, without Jealouſy, the Praiſ- 
es given another. FHlorinna is the onl 
Perſon that loves to hear others Com- 
mended for their Beauty, and Charms, 
and Carriage; ſhe is the firſt to ſpeak 
well of them, and defend them when 
they are attack'd. 'This Generoſity is an 
infallible Sign of Florinnas Merit. 

Do's any one think his Merit the great - 
er, for vilify ing his Rivals ? Does he ima- 
gine it gives him an Air of Diſtinction 
and Authority, to regard others with an 
Air of Contempt? Tis quite miſtaking 
his Intereſts, to aſſume the Preheminence 
above all the World, by theſe faſtuous 
Ways. The Intereſted make Leagues 
and Cabals to oppoſe their Tyranny, and 
ruin the Foundations of that chimerical 
Empire, | 

Perſons that are conſcious of any Me- 
rit, are jealous of a Superiority, and can't 
bear Competitors, It puts them out of all 
Temper, to hear others praĩs d before them, 
who have the ſame Talents. How en- 
raged is a Woman, unleſs ſhe has yu 
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Senſe, to ſee one touch'd with another's 
Beauty? *Tis not enoughto be Handſom, 
—_ _ be handſomer than every Bo- 

elſe. | ; | 
| How many good Qualities ſoever a Mari 
wants, and miſerable he appears, he is 
not miſerable in all reſpects ; he has ſtill 
ſomething or other not ſo diſtaſteful, and 
that fomething or other contents him. 
We ſhould be utterly diſconſolate if we 
had nothing that was agreeable ; but our 
comfort is, that we are not deficient in e- 
very thing. We are always very inge- 
nious to deceive our ſelves, conſidering 
our belt Sides, and ſhewing only them : 
But initead of gaining the Eſteem of the 
World, by theſe fond Complaiſancies in 
ourſelves, we grow ridiculous by over- 
affecting to appear what we are not, and 
being too ſedulous in hiding thofe Faults 
which fly in Peoples Eyes. 
I can't bear the fooliſh Sufficiency of 
thoſe pretended Politicians, who are cri- 
ticizing every thing, and pretend to foreſee 
all Events; who frame to themſelves a 
chimerical Sy ſtem of the way they would 
have the World govern'd : Nor the Im- 
pertinencies of thoſe vain Heads that 1do- 
ze all their own Imaginations; that ”w 

| cru 
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truſt you with the moſt frivilous Trifles 
as mighty Secrets, and talk a myſterious 
Tone, Do you hear, ſays Beraldus in 
accoſting you, the great News ? But this 
News which he utters with ſo great Wa- 
rineſs and Caution, is nothing but his own 
Dream. What TI tell you, favs he, is a 
Secret I commit to you alone; *tis a thing 
that ought to be buried. But his Impa- 
tience to leave you, proceeds only from 
his itch to communicate the ſame Secret 
to all that will give him the hearing. 
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ABSURDITIES. 


UR want of Application to con- 

ſider the Conjunctures, and diffe- 
rent Poſture, and Face of Affairs, of 
Times and Occaſions; of the Chara- 
cters of Perſons, their Intereſts, Moti- 
ons, Paſſions and Engagements: This 
want of Application makes us guilty of 
a great many Abſurdities in the Com- 
merce of civil Life. Miſtaking Times 


and Seaſons, is perhaps a thing the moſt 


to be avoided, as rendring People moſt 


Troubleſom and Ridiculous. There's no- 


thing more formidable than thoſe Perſons 
that diſtinguiſh not your Leiſure from 


your Times of Buſineſs ; that accoſt you in 


a ſupine Manner, to intruſt you with im- 
portunate Trifles, at a time that your ſe- 
rious and earneſt Affairs call you another 
way; and reſent it, if you any ways ſig- 
nify your Neceſſity of leaving them, tho 
they have nothing to tell you. 0 
Sue 
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Such as are not always Maſters of their 
Paſſion, ſhould at leaſt oonſtrain them- 
ſelves before People, and not ſeek Wit 
neſſes of their Extravagances. Tis ridi- 
culous enough to be govern d by Rage at 
Home, without opening Scenes for the 
Publick, which loves to divert its ſelf with 
others Follies. The Faults we commit 
without Witneſſes are more pardonahle. 
But the Weakneſs or Folly of ſome Peo- 
ple is ſuch, that they exactly chooſe the 
time to act their Extravagances, when 
the Concourſe is greateſt; as if they want- 
ed a numerous Evidence to their Mad- 
neſs: It ſeems that the Crowd irritates 
them the more, and throws them out of 
their natural Biaſs. To avoid this part 
of Ridicule, we ought to conſider in cold 
Blood, how contemptible a Man grows 
by his continual Tranſports, and how 
much we ſuffer from thoſe that are guilty 
of them in our Preſence. 
CTCelanors Table is always well ſpread, 
and his Entertainments genteel, and well 
dreſs'd. But if his Cook has happen d 
to over or under ſeaſon a Ragoo, he falls 
into a Paſſion that's next kin to Diſtracti- 
on. His Vexation, his Oaths and Repri- 


mands laſt all the Dinner. Theres no 
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Room for his Friends to talk or be mer- 
ry : He muſt harangue his Servants one 
atter another, whilſt his Victuals in his 
Mouth are ready to choak him. He has 
loſt all Command of himſelf, and ſeems 
to be Mad, and to have loſt all his Senſes. 

When People are afflicted and emba- 
raſsd with Troubles that demand ſpeedy 
Succours, *tis no time to moralize and di- 
ctate grave Sentences. We mult put our 
ſelves in action, and find out the ſhorteſt 
ways to draw them from the Mitre. You 
go to wait on Celidan; you tel] him that 
you are perſecuted with a troubleſome 
Creditor, that keeps your Noſe to the 
Grinding ſtone, and reduces you to the laſt 
Extremities. Celidan makes you a long 
Diſcourſe upon the Ill nature and Cruelty 
of Men; which moral Lecture is out of 
its Place. Celidas is rich, and might, 
without any Inconvenience, lend you a 
Sum to clear you of your Difficulties, 
which would be ot greater uſe to you, 
than this unſeaſonable Harangue you are 
vex'd to hear. 

You teaze a Man with Compliments 
and Queſtions, who is not at leiſure to 
hear you : Could you not read in his un- 


eaſy Face, his eagerneſs to leave you ? 
; c 
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He gives you only ſhort and ſlighting An- 
ſwers, ſuffer him to go, and make way 
for him to retire with Decency, and 
without thinking you importunate and 
impertinent: Your ſedate Looks vex him 
and put him out of patience. 

"Tis playing the Pedant unſeaſonably, 
to critick things which indeed deſerve 
cenſure, but of which your Opinion was 
not ask'd ; or if it was, with Deſign only 
to be flattered. Attend patiently to the 
end of a bad Piece, and neither in your 
Meena or Geſture expreſs your Diſlike, or 
rather your ſecret Pride, which makes 
you ſet up for a good Judge. Keep your 
Knowledge to your ſelf, ſince no Body is 
inclined to profit by it; and don't be re- 
puted in the World as a ſevere and inexo- 
rable Critick. 

As the beſt things are ſpoiled by exceſs 
and over-doing, ſo Actions miſtim d loſe 
their value, which would do us Honour 
if they were better husbanded. We ſee 
abundance of People that are officious, 
civil, always ready to do us a Pleaſure, 
but they do it with too much forwardneſs 
or affectation; they render themſelves 
importunate by their Diligence. The 
Virtues themſelves require to be well ſea- 
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ſon'd and retrench d from all their Super- 
fluities. The way is to be officious with- 
out eagerneſs and affectation, obliging 
without uneaſineſs, complaiſant wie 
meaneſs and a ſervile devotion. 

Women that have loved Gallantry, 
can't reſolve to leave the World: It ſtill 
is pleaſing to them, when they can no 
longer pleaſe. Tis ſtrangely ridiculous 
to expoſe their faded and wrinkled Faces, 
in places where they uſed to appear with 
ſuch a figure. Tis eſpecially for them 
this Maxim was deſign'd, That the end cf 
Agreements ought to be the beginning of Re- 
treat. Be this Devotion or Politicks, De- 
cency requires, that they forbear to appear 
in the World, when it no longer beholds 
chem with the ſame Eyes, and they give 
it Diſguſt, who formerly gave it ſo much 
Pleature. 

Tis a thing that provokes Laughter, to 
fee toothleſs decrepit Women equally 
fond of all torts of Pleaſures as when they 
were but Twenty; to fee them mark all 
the Cadences with their Hands and 
Head, when the Young ones Dance; to 
beat time in Conſort, and make paſho- 
nate Exclamations when an Air atfeQs 
them. Forisaa, uvho is Fourſcore, never 
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fails to be one at an Aſſignation or a Feaſt, 
or a Ball that's given in the Town: She 
manifeſts an extravagant Fondneſs for 
theſe things. Wou'd not the Decency of 
her Age require a little more Moderation? 
Or if the has ſo great a Reliſh for theſe 
Fooleries, ſhould ſhe not conceal her Paſ- 
ſion to avoid falling into Ridicule 2 
Herſtilia has been often told, that ſhe 
- ought decently to retire; and has receiv- 
ed Mortifications ſufficient to diſcourage 
her, had ſhe been ſenſible of her Reputa- 
tion: But ſhe has ſtill the Misfortune to 
love the Places where ſhe has been adored, 
tho? at preſent ſhe giges nothing bur Diſ- 
rurbance by the ſight of her. She thinks 
that her ſuperannuatedCharms and twink- 
ling Star-light of her Eyes, are ſtill able 
to make Conqueſts. Tis the Dotage of 
Women that have been handiom ; tho? 
their Body is chang'd, their Mind conti- 


-, 


Tues the lame ; They have ſtill the ſame. 


Paſſions, and the ſame Deſires of Plez- 
ſure, when the World has no longer lik- 
ing to them. If they were wiſe, they 
would give Place to thoſe who begin to 
zppear in the Scenes, and deny tnem the 
Pleaſure of inſulting them upon the Ru- 
.25 of their Beauty. 
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There are a ſort of imcompliant People 
that are all of a piece, who can't ſuit 
themſelves to the different Seaſons and 
Conjunctures, who are facetious and 
merry in the company of grave Perſons 
who talk of ſerious Affairs; on the con- 
trary, they are gloomy and melanchol- 
lick in places of Joy and Gayety. We 
are unwelcome to others, when we don't 
enter into their Humour, and divine the 
exact ſituation of their Minds. Don't 
go to diſturb other's Repoſe: Stay at 
Home if your Diſquiet or IIl- humour in 
capacitates you to contribute to their in- 
nocent Pleaſures. If your Friends have 
met with any Misfortune, take heed how 
you indulge to your Mirth or Humour; 
that is not the Seaſon of ſaying pretty 
things; it would be the means to exaſperate 
their Grief, and provoke them againſt you, 
inſtead of giving them any comfort. 
The Mind has its certain Moments of 
Diſguſt and Languor, wherein it can 
imagine and produce nothing that's agree- 
able. When 'tis benighted with theſe 
dark Images, let it be others Buſineſs to 
quickenConverſation,and divert theCom- 
pany. The things we offer as facetious 
and ingenious, but are not ſo, ſeem inſi- 
pid and diſtaſteful, If 
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If you ſpeak often of your ſelf, you'll 
infallibly diſguſt. Self- love ſuffers in hear- 
ing others praiſed, becauſe theſe Elogies 
exalt him they are beſtowꝰd on, and de- 
preſs others in ſome meaſure, This is a 
violent State, and you provoke the Spleen 
of thoſe you keep in ſo painful a Poſture. 
'Tis alſo a certain way of tiring, to ſpeak 
long and often of your own Attairs, your 
Gains and Loſſes, your Pleaſures and Miſ- 
fortunes, What is it to thoſe who know 
you but little, to be teaz'd with the ac- 
count ofa thouſand Impertinences, which 
you think things of conſequence ? 

People that want Brains have always 
the moſt Tongue; as if they were appre- 
henſive their Stupidity would not be ſoon 
enough perceiv'd, which might be con- 


cealed under a prudent and myſterious 


Silence. They talk with this Aſſurance, 
as believing what they ſay is witty and 
poinant, and tliat they gain the Eſteem 
of the Perſons they talk to, who are e- 
qually offended with their Folly and Pre- 
ſumption. 

'Tis abſurd to hear a Man with a mer- 
ry Look, who tAlks to you of his Misfor- 
tunes ; if they dont't move you fo much 
as he defires, you can't at leaſt refuſe to 
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hear him with a compoſed Deportment, 
and the ſeriouſneſs that Decency requires: 
Your inward Sentiments can't be read, 
but let your exteriour give content. Tis 
an additional Afflictiou, which is ſome- 
times as cutting as the Misfortune it ſelf, 
to ſee others conſider it with a ſupine In- 
difference. | 

A Man always grows ridiculous by 
departing from his Character. Sylvain 
is naturally fad and heavy; he has a clou · 
dy and ſleepy Imagination, and yet he. 
borrows an apiſh and magotty Carriage, 
Which no ways fits his Genius and his 
Temper: He tries at Humour in every 
thing he ſays and does, with which forcd 
Mirth no Body is diverted. Sylvain, with 
his artificial Merriment, is look'd upon as 
a very tireſome Fellow; he would diſ- 
pleaſe leſs, if he did not deſire to pleaſe 
o much. 
We ovght not to thruſt our ſelves in- 
to thoſe Diverſions and Appointments, 
where our Companies are not deſired : 
Don't bring an importunate Face to diſturb 
the Entertainment. The Preſumption of 
your Deſerts eaſily ſeduces you, and you 
are very loath to think that you are trou- 
bleſome : You think your ſelfa Phoenix . 

the 
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the Company, and admired of all ; who, 
in the mean time, wiſh you a thouſand 
Miles off. 

How uſeful would this Reflection be to 
a vaſt many People! They fateigue the 
World with their Aſſiduities and Viſits: 
They boaſt their Intimacies with ſuch a 
Counteſs and ſuch a Lady, who have 
twenty times denied them admittance, 
and their Doors would be always ſhut to 
them, but that they are 8 by 
their Importunities. When Celatine is 
told that Beroald is to wait on her; Good 
God! ſays ſhe, who will deliver me from 
the Perſecutions of this Fool? And yet 
he enters with a confident Look, and is 
no ſooner ſeated, but he monopolizes the 
Diſcourſe ; and having flutter'd a thou- 
ſand Impertinencies departs content, and 
tells us every where that he is Celatiness 
molt parricular Friend. 

"Tis a very nice Affair to obſerve due 
Meaſures with People that have affronted 
you, when they are recovered from their 
Paſſion, and ſeek an Accommodation, If 
your Rupture has made no noiſe in the 
World; you may, without more ado, 
grant them the Favour they demand: But 
I the Injury has been publick, you my 
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uſe more Precaution, and expect Intrea- 
ties, by reaſon of the Conſequences, 
without expreſſing too much forwardneſs 
to be reconciled. Tis not for the offended 
Party to make the Advances, according 
to the Rules of the World; tis enough if 
he be in a Diſpoſition to forgive, when 
the Author of the Offence is brought to 
acknowledge it. | 

How 1s it poſſible to frequent much 
Company', without having many Sub- 
jects of Complaint ? The too exceptious 
Gentlemen can never promiſe themſelves 
any quiet; but they ought at leaſt to 
have the Diſcretion not to diſturb the Re- 
poſe of others by their eternal Narratives 
of the Affronts they have received. They 
can talk of nothing elſe. But I would as 
{oon be confined to Weſtminſter- Hall, as to 
be always hearing theſe Complaints, in 
which I have no Intereſt. What is it to 
me, if ſuch an one ſaluted you in an awk- 
ard way; or did not bow to you ſo pro- 
foundly low as you expected ? 

It is impoſſible to live long in the World 
without being expoſed to ſome Diſgrace; 
and that is the ſuncture wherein a Man 
ſhews perfectly what he is. As much as 
poſſible, we ſhould avoid diſcovering any 
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Weakneſs, and thereby refuſe our Ene- 
mies the malicious Satisfaction of ſecing 
us Miſerable, and too ſenſible to our Miſ- 
fortunes. But neither ought we to affect 
a fictitious Conſtancy, or a ſtoical Indo. 
lence, when the Poſture of our Affairs 
requires us to be affected. That miſta- 
ken Haughtineſs ſets every Body againſt 
us, and commonly hinders us from taking 
the Meaſures neceſſary to retrieve us from 
our Confuſion. 

I ſaw Frontiniac, the ſame Day he re- 
ceived the Orders for his Baniſhment 
counterfeit the agreeable Laugh with his 
Mouth wide open, and entertain his Vi- 
ſitants with Title-tatle of Things indiffe- 
rent, who came to make their Compli- 
ments of Condolence, and expreſs their 
great Concern for his Misfortune. I know 
that a Man of Courage ought not to {ink 
under his ill Fortune; but I know allo, 
that Decency requires not to att a merry 
Part; and the flouriſhing Talker, when 
our Affairs demand more ſerious Medi- 
tation. ä 

A Man that has had any Misfortune, 
loves always to be talking of it; as he 15 
pierced with it himſelf; and finds ſome 
Satisfaction in venting his Grieſs, hy telling 

them, 
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them, he thinks others are alike affected: 
But tho? they in Complaiſance expreſs 
their Concernment, they ought as much 
as poſſible, to be excuſed theſe uneaſy 
Diſcourſes ; excepting when we have og- 
caſion for their Advice how to behave our 
ſelves in thoſe nice Conjunctures, where. 
in we are at a Loſs which way to turn, 
For then both Decency and Charity com- 
mand, not only to hear the miſerable Com- 
rms but Generolity requires we 

ould ſuggeſt to him, when we can, the 
Means, and lend him the helping Hand 
to deliver him from his Misfortunes, 

It is a thing of fo nice a Conſideration 
to praiſe our Friends, that it is almoſt im- 
poſſible to obſerve all the neceſſary Pre- 
cautions in a Matter where we can't be 
too exact. Tf our Commendations are 
exceſſive and hyperbolical, we fret and 
diſcompoſe our Hearers, and by no means 
perſwade them. We ought morcover to 
obſerve Places and Circumſtances , and 
ſpeak modeſtly of others before thoſe we 
owe a great reſpe&; who take but little 
pleaſure in hearing the Praiſes wherein 
they have no part. 
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To make a Trade of ſquandering in- 
ſipid Praiſes upon every Body, is a very 
deſpicable Character. Civility demands 
we ſhould be complimental upon ſome 
Occaſions ; but tis turning Fool, indifari- 
minately to beſtow our Compliments 
learnt by Heart upon all Comers ; and as 
ſoon as we accolt them, begin their Pane- 
gyricks. There's nothing more nauſeous 
to a judicious Taſte, than theſe fulſom 
Flatteries: T had rather have hard Words 
bluntly ſaid to me, than hear theſe ever- 
laſting Encomiaſts, that are conſtantly 
giving me an Incenſe that makes me 
Drunk, and gets into my Head. If you 
publiſh but a Trifle like this, which 
you conſider as an Amuſement, they ex- 
claim ?tis all Divine; ?tis a bewitching 
Piece, the Manners are curiouſly treated, 
and the Ridicule is admirably deſcribed. 
Where ſhould a Man hide himſelf from 
thele Perſecutors? And what can be an- 
{wered to their extrayagant Praiſes ? 

You are advanced in Years Chryſalides, 
and you marry Meliſſa, Young, Handſom, 
Witty, full of Charms and Agreements: 
Do you think you don't expoſe your felt 
to the greateſt Chagrius, and all the Mi- 
{cries of Marriage? I moreover foreſee, 

| that 
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that you'll be but little pitied for the Diſ- 


races happening in the ſequel : Tis 
ſorted n 54 you An 
blame no Body but your ſelf for all the 
Troubles you plunge into, Hand over 
Head. 1 
A miſerly Husband, who denies every 
thing to a young Wife; that does not 
furniſh her where-withal to play and 
dreſs genteely, hazards both her Honour 
and his own. Tis a wretched piece of 
Policy, by an exceſſive Harſhneſs, to 
force a young Wife to ſeek from Home 
the Comforts and Advantages of an a- 
greeable Life : That is but too favoura- 
ble an Opportunity for a liberal Lover, 
who is acquainted withtheCondition and 
Toclination ofthe Woman She is in danger 
oi forgetting her ſelf, and betraying her 
Honour, if the has leſs concern for her Re- 
putation than for Money, Play or Finery, 
Felice had not made the wrong Step ſhe 
did, but for the Whim and Folly of her 
Husband : Tho' ſhe brought him a con- 
ſiderable Fortune, he refuſes her every 
thing ſhe moſt deſired. She found in 
her Neceſſities ſome compaſſionate Peo- 
ple, but ſhe was over grateful. There 
was more of Revenge than — 
er 
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her ill Conduct; ſhe choſe rather to diſ- 
honour her ſelf, than not to puniſh an 
Husband who treated her with an intole- 
rable Severity. 

Our Importunity to tell all the News 
we know or think we know, makes us 
commonly regarded as Impertinents. 
The generality of News but little inte- 
reſſes thoſe that hear it, and hinders 
them from ſaying Things that would 
more delight them, Theſe News-mon- 
gers are commonly barren Wits, incapa- 
ble of thinking, and furniſhing a Stock 
out of themſelves for Converſation. Tis 
caſjer to relate what a Man has heard or 
read in the Gazette, than to invent things 
handſomely himſelf, 

In relating a Story or a piece of News, 
a Man ought not to amplity the Circum- 
ſtances which every Body knows, and 
has heard twenty times over. Theſe Re- 
petitions are fateiguing, and make us long 
for the end of the Story. 

"Tis ill Breeding to interrupt a Man 
who has begun a Story ; it 1s better to 
be ignorant of ſome Circumſtances, than 
that the Relator ſhould be deprived of 
the Pleaſure he has to be heard. 
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A Man expoſes himſelf to great Trou- 
bles by writing certain things that cre. 
ate Miſchief when they come to be di- 
vulged. How many intereſted Perſons 
ſacrifice your Letters, and do themſelves 
Honour at your Colt ? When the Miſ. 
chief is done, it is too late to remedy 
it; all Apoligies are in vain : The Pub- 
lick is not eaſily brought off, but inſiſts 
upon what 1s written. | 

What Delight ſome People take in 
railing againſt the preſent Times! In So- 
cieties where nothing but Mirth is defign- 
ed, they come and mingle their importu- 
nate Diſcourſe concerning the Barrenneſs 
of the Seaſon, the Dear neſs of things ne- 
ceſſary to Life: How hard is it to get 
their Money of their Debtors, and of 
the frequent Bankrupts in the City. They 
can talk of nothing elſe; their Minds are 
wholly taken up with Loſs and Gain: 
whereas theſe Diſcourſes are very diſo- 
bliging to leſs intereſted Perſons, 

There are no People worſe rewarded 
than thoſe who intrude with their Ad- 
vice: Men don't love to be made fen- 
{ible of their Faults ; the ſight whereof 
troubles and offends them; they are {till 


leſs diſpoſed to acknowledge them, ſince 
their 
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their Vanity is wounded by that Confeſ- 
feſſion. The only way to take with them, 
is to flatter them, and artfully remove 
the Proſpect of the ingrateful Objects, to 
ſhew them thoſe that are more agreeable 
and welcome to their Fancies. 

Tis acting againſt good Senſe, and the 
Laws of Society, ro make a Myſtery to 
our Friends of things that ought to be 
brought into Converſation, and not be 
kept as Secrets, One would think that 
Cleobalus is the Repolitory of the My- 
ſteries of State: He dares not venture 
to ſpeak, for fear he ſhould drop ſome 
Word thatfmight be interpreted Treaſon 
or Miſpriſion: He conſtantly looks about, 
leſt any Body ſhould hear him: He whiſ- 
pers in your Ears the mighty Nothing, 
and conjures your Secrecy to every thing 
he tells you; all which you knew before 
by publick Fame. 

There's no depending upon the Diſcre- 
tion of Men: You no ſooner have entruſt- 
ed them with ſome important Secret, 
but they run to impart it to ſome o- 
ther: ?Tis true, they do it under the 
Seal of Secrecy; but hie that's made the 
Confident, uſes the ſame Liberty that 
they took themſelves; and thus an im- 

Y portant 
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portant Affair grows publick in a Mo- 
ment: But the firſt Revealer, Who was 
moſt concern'd, commits the greateſt 
Fault. | 
We ſee People that eaſily inſinuate 
themſelves, and grow preſently famili- 
ar to obtain their Ends. The firſt Vi- 
fit they make you, they take the Li. 
berty to borrow all things, telling you 
they deal without Ceremony, and con- 
ſider you as their Friend: But they ſhould 
at the ſame time examine, whether they 
are conſidered under that Character. 
There are none but thoſe we love, or 
would oblige, to whom we care to lend 
or give; and therefore Perſons that bor. 
row ought to be very reſervd, and be 
well acquainted with the Humour and 
Character of others, before they venture 
to ask. 

If you would not be burdenſome in the 
Viſits you pay, try firſt to penetrate the 
Diſpoſition of the Perſons that compoſe 
the Company, that you may enter into 
their Sentiments and Intereſts. If the 
Converſation turns upon Mirth, and you 
put on too ſerious and philoſophical à 
Face, you are look'd upon as a Pedant 


and Impertinent, Don't act the a 
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if any thing happens to be dropt that 
offends your. Gravity. People are not 
always diſpoſed to hear Remonſtrances, 
which have a very bad Effect when they 
are ill taken, ET CT” 
The Reaſon why ſome People are fo 
ill received in molt Houſes where they 
come, 1s their want of Attention to con- 
{ſider what 1s ſuitable to- the Perſons vi- 
ſited; they have neither Condeſcenſion 
nor Docility , nor Complaiſance to ſuit 
themſelves to different Characters. Haugh- 
ty Perſons require Submiſſions and Re- 
ſpects: They that ſet up for Wit, would 
be attended, applauded and admired for 
every thing they ſay. A Man infatu- 
ated with his Rank and Quality, muſt 
be flatter d upon that Chimera. Tis ea 
ſy at one Glance to diſtinguiſh the predo- 
minant Paſſion of thoſe you have to do 
with; if you don't conſider them in that 
Particular, they*ll conſider you as a trou- 
bleſome Perſon. RE: 2 
| Arſeanas waits to take his Part in a 
Company, till all the reſt have taken 
theirs. Tf, Mirth and Gayety be the 
reigning Humour , he vents grave and 
aultere Maxims; he ſeems to take it a. 
miſs; that others ſhould think of Plea- 
Y 2 {urs 
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ſure and Diverſion. If the Converſation 
be ſerious, he is ſure to be facetious, to 
oppoſe every Bodies Sentiments , and to 
be the Reverſe of all the reſt. People 
of this Character, are the Scare-crows of 
— -. 
Concert your Meaſures better in Viſit- 
ing your Friends. You preciſely chooſe 
the time when they are overwhelm'd 
with Buſineſs: You fix your felf in 
their Houſes, to entertain them onl 
with Trifles : You put them upon Sol- 
liciting for you, at the time they are 
tired with the Viſits they have made or 
received: They want Reſt, and you 
would expaſe them to freſh Fateigues. 

Long Viſits generally weary thoſe that 
receive them ; - their preſent Diſpoſition, 
Chagrins, Buſineſs, will not always per- 
mit them to give you a ſedate Hearing : 
"Tis eaſy to know when People are wea- 
ry of us; but the Reflections of that na- 
ture, are mortifying, and leſſen the Idea 
every one has of his own Merit, 
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CAPRICE. 


OW many Diſtempers has a ridi- 

culous Man to be cured of? The 

things he moſt impatiently longs 
for, he loaths a Quarter of an Hour af- 
ter. He loves and hates the ſame Per- 
ſons in the ſame Day. He careſſes and 
extols you, transfix'd with your Merit, 
and full with your good Qualities. No 
ſooner have you turn'd your Back, but 
he tears you with horrible Slanders, and 
thinks you the lawful Object of his Sa- 
tyrs. His Inequalities and Whimſies, his 
Joys and Diſcontents, his Complaiſance 
and Roughneſs, hisfurly aud infinuating 
Humour, his good Nature and Brutal 
ty, would make one think, that it is not 
the ſame Man, ſince he acts by ſo dif- 
terent Principles. | 
The Head is guilty of fewer Faults 
than the Heart : Ignorance of Duty and 


Obligation is not the Cauſe of ſo many 
1 6 3 Inci- 
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Incivilities, ſo many rough and dif. 
obliging Anſwers; ſo many ill Offices 
Men mutually do one another, and ſo 
many IIl- natured Practices : but tis a per- 
verſe Heart: People delight to vex, of. 
fend and diſoblige the Perſons they con- 
verſe with. He that is faulty in point 
of his Heart, ſins in Principle; and has 
in him the Foundation of all Vices. 
Dorit ask Beroald any thing you migh- 
tily deſire: If you intimate that he would 
do you an extraordinary Pleaſure, by 
ranting it, you take the ſureſt way to 
— denied. He would be perſwaded, if 
che thing was more indifferent to you: 
Therefore don't ſollicit him, nor preſs 
him; wait for the Moment of his Ca- 
price; hell come to you, when you leaſt 
think on't, and when his Aſſiſtance will 
be too late. | i 
The Maggotry of ſome People is in- 
conceivable; every thing vexes and of. 
fends them: A Man knows not what 
Meaſures to take to enter into their Sen- 
timents, becauſe they have none fix d and 
tettled : Their contradictory Humour 
runs counter to all others Deſires and 
Pleaſures. Enemies to Divertiſements, 
they hate every thing that taſtes of Joy 7 
Ek and 
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and that which gives other's Mirth, puts 
them into an ill Humour. Such People 
ſhould at leaſt have the diſcretion to ſtay 
at Home, and not enter into Company, 
to poiſon 1t with the Rancour of their 
Spleen. Tis a ſufficient Intimation to 
Lyſander , that you deſire ſomething , 
when you oblige him to oppoſe it all he 
can, You put him to a ſtrange Non- 
plus, by engaging him to declare himſelf 
the firſt, ſo fearful he is leaſt his Choice 
{hould agree with others. 

"Tis prodigiouſly Fantaſtical, to be 
ſtill contrary to the Opinion of all the 
World. People of this Character never 
open till others have declared their In- 
tentions, to have the pleaſure of impu- 
gning them. It becomes us to be always 
of the Side of Truth and Senſe, and not 
expect that others ſhould be ſo Docile 
and Complaiſant, as to admit our Ca- 
prices for good Arguments. 

The whimſical Unevenneſs of ſome 
People, ruins the pleaſure of Converſation. 
We know not what Meaſures to obſerve 
with thoſe, who paſs all of a ſudden 
from one Extream to another ; and from 
having diverted the Company by their 
good Humour and Facet iouſneſs, fall into 

* 4 4 Gra- 
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a Gravity and Melancholy that no Body 
can comprehend : From Mirthand Gay. 
ety they grow ſad, without knowing 
the reaſon why; and keep a penſive and 
ſtupid Silence after they have ſaid a thou- 
ſand agreeable things. 

What dependance is there upon thoſe 
People, who can't keepin the ſame Mind 
a Quarter of an Hour together? To 
Day they make you a thouſand Offers of 
Service, and to Morrow they will not 
fo much as know you: Their beſt Friends 
can't reckon upon their good Intentions. 
Strange Effect of their odd Humour 
that hinders them from knowing their 
own Thoughts. People of this Chara- 
cter are very uneaſy to others and them» 
ſelves. 

To bring others over to our Opint- 
on, you muſt ſtudy their Temper, and 
get into them by à forced Condeſcenſi- 
on, without diſcovering the Artifice. 
If you pretend by an high Hand to car- 
ry the Suffrages of the World, and to 
decide by an Air of Authority , be your 
Reaſon never ſo good, your Arguments 
will have no force. Every one 1s tena- 
cious of his Opinions: They that yield to 
yours, muſt perſwade themſelves ot 

they 
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they are led by nothing but their own 
Intelligence. 

Perſons infatuated with their own De- 
ſerts, or that have had a mean Educati- 
on; the Lady - Dainties, and Wo- 
men that falſely pretend to Quality, ne- 
ver think that your Civilities are reſpect- 
ful enough. In vain you ſooth, and 
compliment and careſs them : They are 
on the Houſe-top for the leaſt Word 
that accidently eſcapes you. With ſuch 
People you mult always be upon your 
Guard, and at Dagger's length ; and 
therefore avoid them, if you love your 
own Repoſe ; for you mult be conſtant- 
ly appologizing for what you have ſaid, 
and be forc'd to ingrateful Explications. 
Roſina goes away diſſatisfied from all the 
Companies ſhe comes in: She ſtill thinks 
you don't do ſufficient Juſtice to her Me- 
rit, nor flatter her enough. She com- 
plains that all Women envy her Charms, 
and-make Confederacies to ruin- her Re- 
putation. „ 

Your ſtarch'd and affected Wits endea- 
vour to be taken notice of for Singula- 
rities, becauſe they have not a right No- 
tion of true Merit, nor know what is 


acceptable to Men of Senſe. They love 
nothing 
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nothing but what is exceſſive and extra. 
ordinary; whereas the Judicious are 
touch'd only with what is natural. Phe. 

nice would think ſhe loſt a Part of her 
Reputation, if ſhe condeſcended to talk 
like other People : She ſeems ro be afraid 
of being underſtood, and ſeeks Periphra- 
ſes and bombaſte Words to expreſs the 

moſt ſimple things: Her Servants muſt 
have recourſe to Interpreters to decypher 
her Commands. | 

We ſee People whoſe whole Life is a 
continual Round of Whim and Caprice, 
and that are naturally Fnemies to Order; 
the greateſt Pleaſures don't affect them, 
unleſs they be Phantaitical and Extra- 
vagant, wherein they take Delights, 
which no Body could ever think of, 
They neither Eat, nor Dreſs, nor Lodge 
like other Folks ; but deviate in all they 
do from the common Ways of Mankind ; 
defiring to ſignalize themſelves by the Ex- 
travagance of a capricious and particular 
Fancy. There's no Faſhion ſo humour- 
fome, but they ſtill out-do it; but gene- 
rally their Inventions have the ſame Cha- 
racter as their Wit. They don't tend 
to a better or more commodious way of 
Living, but only to make them taken 

Notice of at any rate. Jea- 


— ——_ 
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Jealouſy is a Source of a thouſand Im- 
pertinences : The Vapours of this. dark 
Paſſion, obſcure the Light of the Mind, 
which is perpetually framing Chimera's, 
and raiſing Diſturbance to its ſelf from 
every thing in the World. That which 
gives others any Pleaſure, puts them in- 
to inconceivable Diſorder. Some even 
carry their ſealouſie to their Miſtreſſes 
Lap-dogs and Monkies; and are out of 
patience to ſee them Laugh and Play with 
theſe Creatures. The beſt Remedy to 
cure this Humour, would be to ſhew 
them all the Extravagances and Pollies 
this black and phantaſtick Paſſion makes 
them guilty of. | | 
Inexorable and exceſſive Criticiſm has 
commonly ill Effects, and does but little 
Credit to thoſe who aim to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by an affected Diſſike, and 
Subtilties overſtrain'd. I had rather mo- 
deſtly praiſe what is but Indifferent, than 
blame what is Good; provided there be 
an Handle to excuſe the doubtful Actions 
of People, who had no premeditate De- 
fign of Miſchief, or the careleſs Places of 
a Book, a Man had better incline to the 
good natured Side. 


They 
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They that think they have Parts a- 
bove the common Standard, fall eaſily 
into this Fault. They fancy they are o- 
bliged to ſhew their Delicacy , to give 
a great Idea of their Genius. They give 
no Body Quarter, but unmercifully treat 
all ſorts of Authors : They would think 
it a Detriment to them, if they ſuffered 
a Book that was not their own, {to have 
the publick Approbation. Tis your Ex. 
travagance Berillus, to be always different 
from the common Opinion: You leave 
the Play-Houſe with a moroſe Look, 
where every Body has been pleaſed. You 
were ſeen to caſt inſulting Glances on the 
Pit, and give thoſe an pittying Look 
who indulg'd their Laugh. Do you 
think that no Body dares Laugh without 
asking your permiſſion ? 

Have no Commerce with thoſe of ſo 
ill a Fame, that you can't ſee them with» 
out loſing ſome of your Reputation. ?Tis 
a ſhrewd ſign that a Man begins to re- 
lax in Virtue, when he prefers agreeable 
Perſons, of a ſuſpected Probity, before 
others, whoſe Integrity 15 univerſally ac- 
knowledged. When Slverina is tax'd 
with viſiting Women of a looſe Life, all 
the Reaſon ſhe gives is, That ſhe _—_— 
ther 


— — 
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ther divert her ſelf with the Coquets, than 
be tired with the Auſtere. This is an un- 
ſound Maxim; for we run the risk of 
quickly reſembling thoſe whoſe Compa- 
ny is ſo agreeable to us. 

The infincere Praiſes we give thoſe 
that are in the Wrong, indulge them in 
their Caprices, as perſwading them they 
are in the Right. This makes them Proud 
and Inſolent; they exaggerate all the ima» 
ginary Affronts they have received, and 
teaze all they meet with the Account 
of their Quarrels. | 

Doſo much Honour to thoſe that ſpeak 
to you, as to hear them out ; ſcarce have 
they begun, but you interrupt them with 
precipitate Anſwers, before you know 
diſtinctly what they have to ſay. ?Tis 
an unpardonable Incivility that proceeds 
from a great Fund of Pride, Stupidity, 
or the good Opinion of your own Suf- 
ficiency, that makes you think you take 
things at half a Word, or elſe from a 
reſtleſs Itch of Talking. 

That which makes the Converſation: 
of Women to be generally inſipid and 
diſtaſteful, is that they will be always 
Talking, without giving the leaſt Atten- 
tion to what is ſaid to them: They gag- 


gle 
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gle all at a time; as if it was for a Wa- 
ger, who ſhould make the greateſt noiſe. 
If People of another Climate, where 
they tall with more Reſerve and Cir- 
cumſpection ſhould be preſent, they 
would take them for Mad-women, and 
would be infinitely, ſurprized at the Ex- 
travagance of our Manners. The Rule 
is, to give him that has begun the Rela- 
tion, time to make an end of it at his 
leiſure. You'll always find ſome Oppor- 
tunities of a Pauſe, in which you may 
make your Objection, without breaking 
the Thread of the Narration. | 
'You have always Dorimoz, a ſour 
Ferment within you, which troubles your 
own Repoſe, and makes you trouble 
that of others : You are conltantly re- 
proaching them without foundation. At 
che time they do you ſervice, you com- 
plain of being neglected; and would 
ill have them do ſomething further, 
after they have done their utmoſt for 
1 | 
: Singularities of any. kind, are always 
offenſive. What a whimſical Fancy have 
thoſe that love to alter the Faſhion of 
their Cloaths ? We ought to go as others 
do, and not ſcek to be admired for an 
5-4 | unuſual 
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nnuſual Dreſs. However; there are Pro- 
portions and Decorams to be obſerved. 
Old Women ought not to follow the 
Caprices of Youth. Tiberina who is 
upon the decline, renders her ſelf ridi- 
culous by her Patches, her high Head; 
and the Gawdery ot Ribbons, that fit 
none but the younger ſort. 


The Mode in France, is the very tri- 


umph of Caprice: That which charms 
the Eyes to Day, to-morrow is exploded 
by pure Whimſey. It a Man lived an 


Hundred Years, and carefully preſerved 


all the different Garbs he wore, he would 
have a Wardrobe for the moſt phanta- 
{tical Maſquerade, The dther Nations of 
Europe reproach the French Incertainty in 
this, but perhaps without juſt Reaſon; 
Theſe frequent Changes employ abun- 
dance of Workmen, who could not o- 
therwiſe tell how to live; and are of 
great Advantage to Trade. We ſee too 
that other Nations, with all their Phlegm, 
ſtudy theſe Faſhions, and ſubmit to theſe 
Caprices, wherein there always appears 
rr" pike that is genteel, and well ima- 
gined. | 
7 They that appear ſo compoſed and ſe- 


date, are ſometimes as much agitated in 
their 
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their Soul, as the moſt tumultous Per- 
ſons. But for all this, we are obliged 
to them for this ſeeming Tranquility, 
whereof they have all the Pain, and o- 
thers all the Profit. When a Man knows 
himſelf, and is not Maſter of his Paſſions, 
he ought to avoid all the Occaſions of 
expoſing his Ill Humour. Eraſtus is 
the genteeleſt Man imaginable, provided 
he does not Play: He Grouls, he Rages, 
he Swears as long as his Ill Luck laſts: 
He has no Regard; for Women of Qua- 
lity he plays with: He brutiſhly taxes 
them with their Intreigues and Amours, 
to be revenged of his bad Fortune, and 
in ſome ſort repay himſelf by theſe Rude- 
neſſes, the Money they win of him: 
Though it be the Mens part to give way 
to the Ladies, they are forced to recede 
firſt, to avoid his Caprices and odd Hu- 
mours, Eraſtus, and others like him, ought 
never to Game. 

The Character of a Liar is odious and 
contemptible: Some have contracted ſuch 
an habit of Lying, that they can't forbear 
it, even in the molt indifferent Things 
They are laugh'd at to their Face, and 
are not credited, even when they ſpeak 
Truth. 


There's 
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There's no reckoning upon the Friend 
ſhip of People that deal in Slander, be- 
cauſe that Inclination continually over- 
rules them: The Pleaſure they take in 
Abuſe, makes them forget that their 
Friends are concern'd in their Ill Stories : 
They neglect all Decorum, and not conſi- 
dering how they incur the Contempt of 
thoſe that hear them, who are Witneſſes 
of ſo extravagant a Proceeding, they ſa- 
crifice their Reputation and their Friends 
ro Aa Teſt; 

Take care to conceal better your Jea- 
louſies and Miſtruſts: You have a Fan- 
cy that every Body has a Deſign to de- 
ceive you, and you diſcover your Unea- 
ſineſs thereupon. They that are ſuſpi- 
cious of all Mankind, are not always the 
honeſteſt Men. Lou ſay that your Ser- 
vants rob you, that your Wife ruins you, 
that your Children carry from your 
Houſe every thing they meet with: They 
don't fo much as think of it; but you'll 
prompt them to it by your ill: grounded 
Suſpicions. 


Tis not Science that ſpoils the Mind; 
but the Fault of thoſe that aiake an ill 
Uſe of it. A Man who has his Head 
turned to Pedantry, the more learned he 

grows 


- 
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grows, the more ridiculous he becomes. 

His Diſpoſition, Ways, Manners, and 
Diſcourſes. are infected with the Diſeaſe 
of Pedantry. He is Intractable, Proud, 
Incivil, Unpolite, Opiniative. On the 
contrary, a Mind well turn'd, receives 
the finiſhing ftroke and poliſhing from 
Science; there is nothing rude, nor wild 

or diſguſtful in his Behaviour. 

You ſeem reſtleſs and diſturb d at others 
Commendations: That Indignation you 
ſhew, is a ſign of the Littleneſs and Ma- 
lignity of your Soul. 8 

The ſame Principle that gives us ſo 
much Pleaſure to hear our ſelves prais'd, 
makes us hear others commended with 
ſo much Pain. We ought to be ſo much 
Maſters of our ſelves, as to conceal our 
Vexation, if we would not have others 
merry at our colt: They take a malici- 
ous Pleaſure to ſee the Confuſion of vain 
People, and to give them ſome {ſenſible 
Mortification. 

Tis a Sign of the Caprice and Magot- 
try of Women, to delight in Diſorder, 
to abandon the Care of their Houſes, and 
ſuffer their Affairs to run riot by pure 
Negligence: This Libertine Life has a 
thouſand Diſugſts attending it. Their 

| domeſtick 
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domeſtick Neceſſities, give them cutting 
Reflexions every Moment; but they are 
paſt all Diſcipline, when they are uſed 
to this irregular Life; ſpending the whole 
Night in play, ſleeping all the Day, ob- 
ſerving no Order, no Decency; this is 
the Syſtem of their Life. This diſorder- 
ly Conduct is ſtrangely reliſhing, which 
makes a more even and regular Life irk- 
{ome and diſtaſteful. 

Adriaſtus reſolves and unreſolves in 
the ſame Moment; his reſtleſs and de- 
ſultory Soul flutuates from one Thought 
to another: What pleaſed him in the 
Morning, diſpleaſes him at Night: He 
promiſes and refuſes the ſame thing to 
the ſame Perſon in the ſame Moment. 
He began building an Houſe in the City, 
which remains unfiniſh'd, becauſe he had 
laid out the Money deſign'd for it upon a 
Piece of Land. He was firſt of the Col- 
ledge, but he changd his Gown and 
Band intoa Cravat, and Equipage of a 
Muſqueteer. The Army, the firſt Cam- 
paign, ſeem'd too tumultuous a Buſineſs; 
at preſent therefore he prefers the Quiet 
of the Bar, and thinks of buy ing an Of. 
ice of the Robe Fa he waits firſt = 
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determine whether he ſhall not take a 
Gown and Caſſock. . 

For Men of the Sword and Gown re- 
ciprocally to ſlight and diſeſteem one a- 
nother, is a Cuſtom pretty much eſta- 
bliſhed, tho? it cannot preciſe'y be ſaid 
upon what Foundation. But for a Man 
of the Robe to deſpiſe thoſe of his Pro- 
feſſion, it is a Whimſey that one would 
think ſhould have no Example. This 
Maggot perhaps procceds from hence, 

that no Body is content with his Con- 
dition; and yet the only means of an hap» 
py Life, is to keep within our own Di- 
mentions, and conſider our State on its 
moſt favourable Sides. The natural In- 
conſtancy of Men, and Hopes of being 
more Happy in another Profeſſion, makes 
them often take wrong Meaſures. A rich 
young Abbot renounces the Repoſes of an 
Eccleſiaſtical Life, to throw himſelf into 
the Tumult of Arms. Young Magiſtrates, 
tired with dragging their Robe af- 
ter them, abandon the Magiſtrature for 
5 Poſt in the Army. How Whimſical is 
this! 

They that are always tormenting 
themſelves, can ſeldom ſuffer thoſe they 
live with to be at reſt, but make _ 

car 
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bear the Pain of their ill Humour ; when 
their Diſcontents are reaſonable, they are 
more eaſily born with: But who can ſuf- 
fer the Fantaſticalneſs of People whom 
Fortune ſmiles upon ; who live in Wealth 
and Eaſe, who have no Trouble upon 
their Hands, and yet are preyed upon by 
a gloomy Melancholy, without knowing 
the Reaſon why ? They are continually 
making lamentable Complaints of their 
ill Fortune: They are well Cloath'd, well 
Houſed, well Fed, well Served, and have 
nothing wanting, and yet they are Un- 
happy; but they are to thank their fanta» 
{tical Humour for it. 

Jealouſy is an infallible Sign of an ill- 
turn d Mind, and a baſe and groveling 
Soul. *Tis a ſecret Reproach a Man 
makes to himſelf of his want of Merit; 
he diſtruſts himſelf, and fears to be out- 
ſhone by others of a more ſubſtantial 
Worth. People tainted with this Poyſon, 
ſpitefully behold others Succeſs : The 
Luſtre of their Virtue dazles their Jealous 
Eyes, and they cabal and ule all forts of 
Artifice to diminiſh it. Tis a wretched 
thing to eſtabliſh bur ſelves upon others 
Ruin; and a very ſcandalous way ta 


Fame. 
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We ſee People of ſo whimfical a Tem- 

er, that they can't ſuffer any thing a- 

ve them. The Merit of others da- 
zles and confounds them: They fear 
their Competitor's Advancement, and 
can't pardon Fortune the Favours which 
ſhe ſhews them. 
Rancour, Spight and Jealouſy, are the 

Cauſes of the little Pleaſure Men take in 
one another. They make it a Point of 
Honour to defend their extravagant Opi- 
nions, which when they have once ad- 
vanced, tho? never ſo unreaſonably, all 
the Arguments in the World can never 
cure them of their Obſtinacy. 

There's more Honour than is imagined 
in receding from an Opinion: A worthy 
Man who 1s ſenſible of his Miſtake, 
takes another Road, and fairly ac- 
knowledges his Errour. A heady and 
preſumptuous Fool, thinks his Glory is 
intereſted to maintain his Point, and not 
own himſelf in the wrong; but whate- 
ver he ſays to confirm his firſt Poſitions, 
betrays his Tgnorance and ill Nature, 
Is it fo rare a thing for Men to be de- 
ceived, that they muſt think ita Diſgrace 
to make a Blunder ? *Tis more Diſho- 
nourable to defend it with an obſtinate 
Conceitedneſs. There's 
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There's no Remedy to the Whims 
and ill Humour of ſome People; the leaſt 
Trifle puts them into Fury, that there is 
no appeaſing. They magnify Objects 
to ſeek out Reaſons for their ill Humour, 
and bla cken all things with their Spleen. 
They think we always deſign to vex and 
affront them; and when once the Fire of 
their Paſſion blazes, they can no more re- 
cover their Senſes. The way to prevent 
falling into theſe whimſical Extravagan- 
ces, would be to conſult their Reaſon in 
the Intervals, when 'tis diſengaged from 
the gloomy Melancholy that overcaſts it. 

To be angry on frivolous Occaſions, is 
a Sign of Ruſticity or a bad Education. 
Well bred People are not eaſily diſturb» 
ed ; they don't ſeem to hear every thing 
that is ſaid; they make Allowances for 
the Freaks and Caprices of Men with 
whom they converſe. Proud and haugh- 
ty People, it they have but indifferent 
Senſe, or are but little converſant with 
the World, can ſuffer nothing, and think 
us always wanting in our due Reſpects. 
Hence they are always in the planitive 
Strain, and we are commonly obliged 
to bear very keen Reproaches. 
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If rhey are impertinently angry, and 
one takes upon him to make them ſenſible 
of their unjuſt Proceeding, they forget 
their firſt Quarrel, to make a Perſonal 
one with him who attempts to bring them 
, to Reaſon. We have ſeen People break 
with their beſt Friends, who did their ut- 
molt to retrieve them from a ſcurvy Af. 
fair, or hinder them from plunging deep. 
er in the Mire. Men are ſuch Idolaters 
of their own Notions, and they are ſo 
ſtrangely Fantaſtical, as to chule rather 
to expoſe themſelves to eternal Vexations, 
than to confeſs they are in the Wrong, in 


things wherein they are moſt unreaſona- 


OE 
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| OF 
FALSE DELICACY 


? I'S not always the Teſt of Wit 
to be over- ſqueamiſh; that 
falſe Delicacy generally grows 

upon a ſtock of ill- Humour or ill-Breed- 
ing. Well-bred and polite Perſons, eaſily 
excuſe or diſſemble other's little Faults; 
not that they are inſenſible of them, but 
they tolerate and excuſe em by good Na- 
ture, to ſpare the guilty the Confuſion of 
them. 

To what Uſe in Humane Converſa- 
tion are thoſe People to be put, that al- 
ways run counter to the reſt, and Cen- 
ſure what every Body Approves? They 
can find nothing that can touch and 
pleaſe them, and they think by that af- 
fected Niceneſs to get the Reputation of 
an exquiſite Taſte: But :nftcad of it; 
they are regarded as Miſanthropiſts that 
ought to be baniſhed Society, or as Fools 
that want common Senſe, and would 
aſſume 
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aſſume a Superiority, by pretending to be 
nice and difficult. 

That ſtudied Welicacy you affect in 
every thing, makes you conſidered in the 
World as a conceited Fop. There's no 
Body of what Merit ſoever can content 
you. The moſt regular Features of the 
fineſt Faces, to you are unproportionate 
and deform?d. All the rien: things you 
hear, can't make you ſmile : the fineſt 
Scenes of the beſt Comedies, make you 
Bape and nod , and when every Body 

urſts with laughing, you ſeem ſplene- 
tick and tired. Are theſe Vapours, or 
the Effect of your bad Judgment, or Ca- 
priciouſneſs? ET” 

The Choice of the Company we keep, 
is one of the things we ought moſt to 
{tudy : But it would be a falſe Delicacy, 
or a ridiculous Vanity to be familiar 
with none but Perſons of Quality, and 
reject thoſe of meaner Birth. Perſonal 
Merit ſhould take Place of Titles in our 
Eſteem. The Converſation with great 
Lords 1s not the moſt agreeable ; their 
Manners are not always anſwerable to 
their Extraction. Thoſe that wear the 
Titles of Viſcounts and Marquiſſes, have 
commonly a great deal of the Vulgar in 
their Souis. The 
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The common Infatuation of People 
meanly horn, who have made their For- 
tune, 15 to put themſelves on a Level 
with thoſe of the firſt Quality, and dif- 
dain their Equals. 'They preſently for- 
get what they were before their Riſe. 
Their Train, and Table, and high Play, 
with the Difference that are paid them, 
inſenſibly accuſtom them to believe that 
their Wealth equals them with Peers, 
and make them to deſpiſe thoſe that are 
not able to live ſo great. As 

One kind of Impertinents that I find 
vey troubleſom, are thoſe that reliſh 
nothing that is ſaid to them: 'Tis in 
vain you endeavour to divert them, and 
recompence them for the trouble of their 
Viſit. Nothing touches them, and their 
wearineſs appears upon their uneaſy Face. 
They do nothing but rub their Eyes, and 
continually ask what a Clock it is, even 
as ſoon as they are entred. 'T hoſe that 
are ſo ſqueamiſh, have Reaſon to ap- 
prehend that others are as weary of their 
Company. 

How many Troubles and Diſquiets 
might we ſave our ſelves, if we were 
not nettled at what others ſay of us? 
How many uneaſy Moments does a falſe 

Delicacy 
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Delicacy give us? Tis true, this great 
Moderation is a Virtue of difficult At- 
tainment, and very ſevere Practice; but 
the repoſe it brings with it is a ſufficient 
Recompence for the pains we take in 
the Conqueſt. I would as ſoon bawl at 
the Bar, as be expoſed to perpetual 
eclairciſments: If what we are charged 
with be true, we muſt lence Obloquy, 
by reforming it: If it be falſe, tis not 
our Perſon that is attack d, but our Sha- 
dow, and we fought not to be diſturb'd. 
The lighting ſuch Diſcourſes pulls out 
all their Sting, and deprives the Authors 
of the malicious Pleaſure they take in 
Slander. When we are too tender, we 
can't promiſe our ſelves much Repoſe, 
but are made the Mark tor all that love 
to vex us. BEE 

Tis this falſe Delicacy that renders 
Womens Converſation fo generally In- 
commodious: The leaſt Word that is 
ſaid to their diſadvantage, which they 
always interpret to the worſe Senſe, gives 
them ſtrange Diſturbance; and they 
make lamentable Complaints of it where- 
ever they come. The moſt intimate 
Friends can't pardon one another any 
thing : Moſt of their Converſations paſs 
in 
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in Explications and Apology, to give a 
good meaning to what is ſaid or thought 
concerning them: It requires to be ſome- 
thing more than Woman to be above this 
pettiſh Delicacy, and not to take Fire on 
ſo impertinent Occaſions. 

To meet with Satisfaction in the Com- 
merce of the World, we muſt uſe our 
ſelves to live with all ſorts of People, and 
never give any premeditate Affront: 
There's not ſo little an Enemy but may 
hurt us, and make us ſpend ſome uncaſy 
Hours. Z 

Tis not always by Apologies and mak- 
ing the moſt Noiſe, that we beſt juſtif 
our ſelves. A Man of Honour, whole 
Conſcienee has nothing to reproach him, 
when he is unjuſtly Accuſed, modeſtly 

ves his Reaſons: If they are not admit- 
ted, he reſts ſatisfied with the Teſtimony 
of his own Heart, compenſating himſelf 
by the pleaſure of his Innocency for the 
Injuſtice that is done him; and by his 
Tranquility, giving a new Luftre to the 
clearneſs of his Virtue. Delicate People 
can't-ſtifle their Reſentments, but retort 
their Affronts by tart and injurious Re- 
- plies, which are but doubtful Proofs of 

Innocence, 
Varnes 


8 
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Varnes in Oſtentation of his eminent 
Science and nice Palate, can't reſolve 
to own any thing good that others do. 
He never approved a Sermon, a Plea, or 
a Comedy. Is this want of Judgment, 
or Jealouſy ? ?Tis one of the two. He 
has too little Senſe, and too great an 
Opinion of himſelf, to praiſe the excel- 
lent Works of others: But in recom- 
pence , he continually boaſts his own, 
which are abominable. 

The uſe of Ceremonies is almoſt out 
of date; and I think there was Reaſon to 
repeal theſe Laws of Conſtraint: And 

et there are ſtill fome Formaliſts, who 
think themſelves neglected, if you don't 
pay them certain Devoirs they demand. 
You muſt. content them ; the great 
Rule, being to humour the Taſte of thoſe 
we are obliged to live with. Why ſhould 
we gopurpoſely to offend them, for the 
fake of a Bow not made to their Hu- 
mour; or not ſubmiſſive and reſpeQtul 
enough. ä 

If you ſtand too much upon Forma- 
lities, and are over- exceptious with thoſe 
of your own Society, you'll be avoided 
as a Miſanthropiſt. We ſee ſuch, as to be 
thought Delicate, carry their Delicacy 

even 


IDE RE 


even to Moroſeneſs: They like nothing, 
and admire nothing, content only to ad- 
mire themſelves. The Misfortune is, 
that they have no other Admirers. In- 
toxicated with their own Complacency 
in their own rare Qualities, they cag 
ſce nothing in others deſerving their At- 
tention. 

The Wits are wondrouſly out, in think. 
ing we are obliged to them. Wit in the 
preſent Age, is not ſo extraordinary a 
thing as to give any great Diſtinction 
Theſe People are not always the beſt 
Company, being never ſatisfy*'d with what 
others do: But they commonly affect on- 
ly a falſe Delicacy, to aſſume an Air of 
Authority, and to determine ſoveraignly 
of all the Products of the Mind. 

Men would quickly be perfect, if they 
had the ſame Penetration and Zeal to 
correct their own Faults, as they have to 
reform others. We ſuffer by the ill Quali- 
ties of our Neighbours, and therefore 
would have them part with them. But 
do they ſuffer leſs by our Imperfections, 
and ſhould we not fave them that Pain by 
correct ing our ſelves ? | 

How attentive and quick fighted are 


we, to obſerve all that is offenſive in o- 
thers ! 
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thers ? How ſevere are the Rules we la 
down for their Behaviour? How indul- 
gent are we to our ſelves? How careleſs 
to get rid of our ill Habits? We common- 
ly grow grey without perceiving them; or 
if we are ſenſible of our Faults, we are too 
lazy to take all the neceſſary Cautions to 
get free of them; at leaſt let us not ex- 
claim againſt thoſe who have the ſame 
Faults and Lazineſs with our ſelves. 

The only Occupation of ſome People, is 
to find fault and cenſure whatever they ſee 
and hear : They might perhaps be excuſed 
that falſe Delicacy and whimſical Moroſe- 
nels, if they kept their Thoughts to them- 
ſelves,and did not publiſh them too light- 
ly. Tis a Miſtake to think to paſs for a 
good Judge, by being ſo ſevere a Critick. 
The continual Averſions of the Mind, are 
Symytoms of its Indiſpoſition, as the diſ- 


— 


like of Food, is a Sign of the Ill-Temper 


of the Body. 3 

It is not to be expected that Women 
ſhould have the leaſt Complaiſance for one 
another: Whether it be Delicacy, or the ef- 
fect of their Spleen, they give no Quarter; 
eſpecially if there be any Rivalſhip, or ſe- 
cret Intereſt in the Caſe: They ought 
however to keep in their Reflections; 

| without 
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without imparting to the Publick, the 
Diſcoveries they have made to the Diſad- 
vantage of their Rivals. 
Men are willing enough to be rallied 
for ſome Vices, and ſometimes are the 
firſt to ſpeak of them; but it diſtracts 
them to have their bodily Defects ridicu- 
led, which are obvious to, 6 all the World. 
He that will give you leave to laugh at 
his Gallantries, will be horribly affronted 
to hear of his Squinting or Lameneſs, tho? 
it be none of his Fault. Whence proceeds 
this falſe Delicacy for natural Imperfecti- 
ons, whilſt Moral ones, which we might 
reform, are reckon d as nothing at all! 

The Reaſon why Men ſo little pro- 
fit by other's Directions, is, that their 
Advice is not ask d with a ſincere Deſign 
to follow it. They would have the Re- 
ſolutions they 4.4 taken approved; the 
Springs whereof they conceal with a great 
deal of Myſtery and Diſguiſe, 

Humane Prudence is ſeldom Proof a- 
gainſt the Treacheries of dur Friends, be- 
cauſe we don't diſtruſt them: But a Man 
muſt be a Cully with a witneſs, whois de- 
ceived, by his Enemies, ,becaut he ought 
io be. always in ſuſpicion. of them: The 
more caly they ſeem to be reconciled , 

Aa an 
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and the more ſpecivus are their Pretences, 
the more we oughr to ſtand upon our 
guard, An able General, is never more 
vigilant to obſerve the Motions of the E- 
nemy, and toavoid Surprize, than when 
Peace is in agitation. _ | | 

That which makes common Converſa- 
tion ſo nauſeous, are the Applauſes be- 
ftow'd on Follies. Narrow Souls admire 
every thing, and cry up the leaſt Trifles 
that ought to be let paſs. That which be- 
comes a well bred Man on theſe Occaſions, 
is to ſay nothing. It would be a crimi- 
nal Complaiſance to appfaud''offenſive 
Fooleries : It would be like wiſe a faulty 
Delicacy, to bear with nothing but what 
is exquiſite, and to expreſs Contempt for 
every thing that is flat and trivial. 
In giving Counſel we are leſs concern d 
for the Event of the thing, than the Suc- 
ceſs of our Advice: We would have it 
taken, and commonly make a perſonal 
Affair of a thing that no ways relates to 
us. Modeſtly propoſe your Arguments, 
that your Opinion bottoms on; and don't 
diſcover a preſumptuous and ſufficient 
Air, that denotes your ſecret Complaiſan- 
cy in your Merit. Conſider that your 
Advice is conſulted for the Succeſs of an 
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Affair, and not for the ſake of ſhewing 
the brightneſs of your Parte. 
A ſuſpicious Man is hard to be con- 
vers'd with, becauſe we muſt have great 
Precautions, not to give him Umbrage. 
Perſons of fmall Merit, are always upon 
Thorns: They may take every thing by 
the wrong Handle: They think there is 
ſome Myſtery and politick Meaning in 
eyery Laugh; the leaſt Sign or Geſture 
wounds their Imagination; they ſtill 
think others talk of them, and that not 
to their Advantage. They take you bru- 
tally to task, and demand Explications 
for Affronts you never deſign'd them. 
Tis ſometimes out of Policy, that ſome 
People complain, as though we did not 
do Juſtice to their Merit. Their Conſci- 
ence commonly gives them ſmart Re- 
proaches, and they endeavour by their 
continual Complaints, to make it thought 
that they are oppreſsd unjuſtly; at leaſt 
to move their Pity, who are not at the 
pains to trace their Conduct nearly, but 
rather take their Word for it. | 

I can't divine, what Pleaſure ſome Peo- 
ple take in complaining conſtantly they 
are miſerable : They have ſome ſecret 
Pride in it, to let us know, that their 
Aa 2 Merit 
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Merit is ill uſed or ill rewarded. But theſe 
perpetual Lamentations are very tedious 
to thoſe that hear them; for the ſame 
Principle that gives us pleaſure i in be- 
. moaning our Misfortunes, gives others 
Pain to pity us. Julia i is a very amiable 
Woman, but ſhe is continually lament- 
ing; and you can't be one of her Friends, 
unleſs you ſympathize in her Miſeries. 
Having enumerated all the Diſtempers, 
ſhe thinks ſhe is attack'd with, ſhe falls 
foul on her perſecuting Fortune, the Inju- 
Rice of her Enemies, the Indifference of 
her Friends, who have not all that warmth 
for her Intereſt ſhe defires. Laſtly, ſhe 
would move Compaſſion, and that's her 
Folly. We ſee her in good Plight, ſuffi- 
.Ctent to make us think ſhe enjoys a per- 
fect Health; and yet ſhe continually re- 
treats to the delicacy of her Complexion, 
to the Vapours and Head-ach ; and fa- 
teigues all the World with the account of 
her Infirmities. Theſe Ideas which put 
us in mind of Medicines and Doctors are 
diſguſtful: Our Diſtempers ſhould be 
tall'd of as little as poſſible. As Jalia is 
always complaining, the World is even 
with bes. 3 and I find no Body that pit- 


tics her. 


People 
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People of but indifferent Senſe, , have 
ſeldom Complaiſance : 'They pride them- 
ſelves in their Diſguſts and inflexible 
Cenſures: They put on a diſdainful Look, 


when you commend any thing that is 


good before him: They have no com- 
mand of their Indignation , but carry 
their Ill-humour ſo far as to Affront thoſe 
who are juſt to others Merit, and ſenſibl 
of the Beauties of a Work. | 
Avoid, as you tender your own Repoſe, 
thoſe People that are ſo circumſpect and 
ſcrupulous to have all their Reſpects paid 
them; even to the leaſt Punctilio's. The 
leaſt Decorum that ſhall have been omit- 
ted una wares, makes them fret and fume, 
as if they were wounded to the Quick. 
The ſame Principle that perſwades them 
every thing is their due, poſſeſſes them, 
that they owe nothing to. others ; and 
they, without more ado, diſpenſe with 
the moſt eſſential Duties. Amizta com- 
plains, that no Body vilited her the Day 
ſhe had the Head-ach ; but ſhe never fo 
much as ſent an How doye to one of her 
Friends that was dangeroully III. 
Tiis an Error to believe, that the 
Works of former Ages, excell'd thoſe of 
ours. That Affectation always to praiſe 
Aa 3 | the 
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the Ancients, is ſometimes a ſly way of 
cenſuring the Moderns ; and tis a ma- 
roſe Niceneſs or ſecret Jealouſy , that 


makes them expoſe an Opinion againſt 
their own Reaſon. Eudoxus would never 


rack his Brain for fine Expreſſions to com- 
mend the Ancients, if the Applauſes Ti. 
tuss Works deſerved, did not provoke 
his Jealouſy, He cares not a Farthing for 
the Ancients, but would humble, and if 
poſſible, ruin this Modern, that he may 
— of his Spoils, and enrich himſelf 
with the ruin of his Credit. He makes 
it a meritorious thing, to deſpiſe every 
thing that's new, to have it underſtood 
that he has the taſte of Antiquity; when 
at the ſame time it is certain, he knows 
not an Author of Auguſtuss age. To paſs 
a right Judgment of a Piece, it ought to 
be conſidered ſeparately, all Prejudice a- 
part. Jealouſy , Party-ftrife and Facti- 
ons, warp the Underſtanding, and hin- 
der it from receiving the 1 true Idea of a 
Work. + 
Subtilizing over-much in point of Au- 
thors, is not always the ſign of a good 
Wit, but commonly of a ſordid Jealouſy. 
You arc mad to hear other's Works com- 


mended ; and there's no Artifice but _ 
uſe 
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uſe to vilify them, eſpecially when you 
etend to the Glory of a fine Pen: But 
if you are infected with this Diſtemper, 
be cautious how you diſcover the leaſt 
Symptom of it. Your Affectation and 
Diſlikes, the Contempt you expreſs to 
your Rivals and their Works, will con- 
tribute nothing to your Reputation, but 
only ſerve to make you conſidered as an 
envious Man, 


„ 
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DECORUMS. 


” H E Science of Reſpects, is, as I 
k may ſay , the Soul of Society, 
which reaches us to pay every 

one what belongs to them ; and ſo difpoſes 
our Actions, that no Body may be offend- 
ed with them. The obſervance of Deco- 
rum; ſuffices to guard off Ridicule, and 
prevent all juſt Complaints of us. We 
muſt make great Reffexions, to diſtin- 
uiſh what's convenient, from what is 
to be avoided. Decencies are of an infi- 
nite extent: Sexes, Ages, Profeſſions, 
Characteis, Times and Places, demand 
different Devoirs ; which Differences muſt 
be known and practiced, if we would be 
acceptable tothe World: Whatever Me⸗ 
rit you have, if you are negligent of De- 
-orum, you'll paſs for an unpoliſh'd Per- 
ſon; deſtitute of the Art of Living, and 
inſenſible of what can pleaſe. 


How 


* 
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How is it poſſible for People, groſly ig- 
norant of Decurum, to pleaſe the Genteel 
and Well bred ? Their Actions, Words, 
Geſtures, Walks, are ſo many Imperti- 
nencies. Decorum is learnt in the School 
of the World, which is the Fountain of 
Politeneſs and Agreements. 

If we would pleaſe, we muſt ſtudy 
the different Reſpects we owe to all ſorts 
of Perſons, according to their different 
Characters; for there's no Decency in 
treating every Body alike, and paying 
the ſame Difference to a Wretch, as to 
a Man of Merit. 

Tis certain, that the Exteriour conſti- 
tutes the leaſt part of a Worthy Man's 
Merit; yet he that is of a Profeſſion that 
requires Gravity and Reſerve, can't ne- 
glect Externals, without ſome ſort of De- 
gradation and Diminution of his Digni- 
ty. A great Magiſtrate would not ven- 
ture to appear in Publick, in coloured 
Cloaths and a Cravat: If ſome of the 
younger ſort take a Liberty herein, they 
are never the more eſteem'd for it. Tis 
juſt as if an Eccleſiaſtick ſhould wear a 
different Habit from what belogg'd to his 
Profeſſion, 


You'll 


* 
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Yowl ſee Clitus a young French Abbot, 
of two Thouſand Pounds a Year, pretend 
that his Riches ought to ſupercede the 
Modeſty of a Cletgy- man. You find 
him commonly in a Red Coat, becauſe 
Black ſeems too Solemn and Grave for 
him; and he ſays, he won't be condemn'd 
to mourning all his Life. His Library 
conſiſts of Romances and Novels: He 
has the Look, the Decportment, the Head 
and Heart of a Trooper; and is ſorry he 
cannot make Campaigns. The time he 
ſpends at his Toilet, and viſiting the La- 
dies, gives him not leiſure to ſay his Pray- 
ers, and recite his Breviary ; but how- 
ever he orders it to be ſaid by his Valet 
de Chambre. : 

Complaiſance is the moſt charming 
thing for Society, and the ſureſt way to 
the Friendſhip ot Men; but then it muſt 
be moderated : When it is exceſſive, it 
grows inſipid; therefore we muſt con- 
ſider what Reaſon and Decency require 
of us. Tis not Complaiſance, implicit- 
lu to eſpouſe every Caprice, but Flattery 
and Folly. 

It requires but little Pains to be Civil 
Complaiſant, with good natured Peo- 
pe who conform to all our Caprices, and 

She iubm1r 


and 


E 
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ſubmit to all our Deſires; but it requires 
a great ſtock of Addreſs and Condeſcen- 
tion to live with thoſe Maggots, who 
follow only the Torrent of a proud and 
„ „„ ( 
He cant be an honeſt Man, who is not 
a faithful Guardian of the Secrets intruſt- 
ed to him by his Friends; even after he 
has broke all Commerce with them. We 
are not priviledg'd to diſpoſe of a thi 
which we are only made Truſtees of: 15 
their diſorderly Conduct will not permit 
us to ſee them, our own Duty commands 
us to be faithful. ö | 
The firſt Thought that occurs in any 
Rupture with a Friend, - is to fay all 
we know in Diſparagement of his Con- 
duct and Juſtification of our own. We 
ſtudiouſly expoſe all his Ill Proceedings, 
diſcover Secrets to his Diſgrace, com- 
mited to us in the time of his Friend- 
—_— 
This is an infamous Method of Re- 
venge, aud commonly the cauſe of great 
Remorſe ; for upon Reconciliation, we 
are vexed and confounded at our Levity, 
when the injured Perſon is made ſenſible 
of the Ill turns we have ſerved him. In 


theſe tempeſtuous Seaſons, we ought * 
| E 
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be very circumſpect, that nothing eſcape 
thy which we ſhall have reaſon to repent 
Ol. 

Nothing better demonſtrates the Folly 
or Vanity of an humane Mind, than that 
Impatience to tell every thing we know. 
*Tis Nuts to vain People, to declare 
what Confidents they are made ; and to 

leave no doubt of it, they rehearſe their 
Secrecies, unconcern'd for the Intereſts 
of thoſe that gave them, with pure in- 
dulgence to their own Vanity : But they 
don't foreſee, that it is the direct way 
to be deſpiſed, and look'd on as weak, 
giddy, indiſcreet People, that can't be 
truſted with the leaſt Trifle, and ought 
to be baniſh'd Converſation, as the Peſts 
of Civil Society. 

We fee ſuch as make no ſcruple to 
ſay and do the moſt ſcandalous things : 
Who obſerve no Meaſures, and keep fair 
with no one. Reputation ſeems to be 
the laſt thing they are concern'd tor. 

An exceſs of Familiarity ſuits with 
none but thoſe who are ignorant what 
tis to obſerve Decoram. Not that we 
ought to affect a Stiffneſs, and too me- 
lancholick a Conſtraint. Good-breeding is 


no ways inconſiſtent with a certain Free- 
| dom, 
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dom, which pleaſes and becomes every 
Body: But ſometimes this Liberty is 
carried to an Extreme; and the ſame 
Perſons, when in corapany of venerable 
Men, fall into a ſerious and flegmatick 
Humour, ſomething reſembling Stupidi- 
ty IRE, = 

The uſe of Thee and Thou is taken u 
by the Aﬀected of both Sexes; who uſe 
one another very frankly. I don't abſo- 
lutely condemn this cuſtom ; but it is 
extreme finical : The Commerce of Po- 
lite People demands more Reſerve, Cau- 
tion and Reſpect. Mutual Differences 
contribute much to a reciprocal Eſteem ; 
whereas, too much Familiarity generally 
breeds Contempt, and ſometimes ends in 
Quarrels. 3 

There's a Seaſon for every thing; what 
ſuits with young People, does not com- 
port with a more advanced Age. We 
pardon a Page, what would be unpardon- 
able in a Magiſtrate, or a General of an 
Army. Women far in Years, who would 
be attractive by their Finery, act againſt 
Decoram. Celixta is near Forty, and yet 
ſhe imitates Junia's little Affectations, 
who's but Sixteen. 


Precept 


* 
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Precepts are not fo uſeful to make us 
acceptable to the World, as Practice and 
Experience. We ſhould uſe our ſelves 
to reflect upon the charming Behaviour 
of ſome, and the offenſive Ways of o- 
thers. If we would pleaſe the Judicious, 
we muſt always ſupport the Character 
of an honeſt Man, withour betraying 
They that are niceſt, in point of Dece- 
rums, don't always deferve the moſt Re- 
ſpect: They are only fo ſcrupulous about 
little Formalities, becauſe their Reputa- 
tion is attack d: And as their Conſcience 
upbraids them with things that deſerve 
Reproach, they al ways ſuſpect ſome 
fly Meaning, and defire to Affront them: 
Reſentment, hard Words and Blufter- 
ing, are not proper Means to prevent, 


the World's believing the Ill that's faid 
of us. ee a 
They are to blame, who have too lit- 
tle Difterence for the Publick, to com- 
plain they are roo ſeverely cenſured, We 
judge only by Appearances. Your Inten- 
tions may be good, but what we fee is 
odious. We are not obliged to dive 
into the ſecret Motives of your Actions: 
Tis your Buſineſs to take ſuch ert 

| ures 


2 


* 
""_ 
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ſures, that no Action eſcape you to be 
All Exceſs is vicious, and offends nice 
Perſons, who have a juſt Diſcerament : 
Exceſſive, or too elaborate Civilities are 
troubleſome ; and over-ſtrain'd Haugh- 
tineſs as offenfive : The great Art of 
Pleaſing, conſiſts in a due medium betwixt 
too little and too much; which Temper 
is the Eſſence of Humane Virtues; and 
that which diſtinguiſhes the well bred 
Man from the Coxcomb, who is govern- 
ed only by his Caprice. 5 
ry-Folks and Pe. 


Tradeſmen, Count 
dants are wonderfully full of Ceremo- 
nies : They teaſe you to death with 
their eternal Compliments and ſtarch'd 
Civilities: They make a Buſtle at eve- 
ry Door, and muſt diſpute an Hour who 
{hall go out laſt. The Exgliſh by de- 
grees wear off all that's forc'd and for- 
mal. What occaſion is there to make 
fuch long Compliments, and ſpeak ſuch 
ſtudied Things as make the Hearers 
ſweat? 

The reaſon why ſo many People are 
diſagreeable to us, is their Neglect to 
cure themſelves of a certain je ze ſay quoi, 
Which mingles with every thing they = 
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We judge of Men by Appearances, and 
ſeeing them take a liberty to do ſuch 
things as offend us, we can't chooſe but 

eſteem them the leſs for it. RP 
Is it enough, think you, for a Wo. 
man todo nothing to wound her Glory, 
when her external Conduct contratihs 
that Notion of Virtue where ſhe takes 
Sanctuary? Plotina's Reputation is at- 
tack d in an hundred weak Parts, which 
ſhe is juſtly reproached with: But be- 
cauſe ſheabſtains, perhaps, from the groſ- 
ſeſt part of Vice, ſhe regards her {elf as 
a Pattern of Virtue, and negle&s Ap- 
pearances, which ſhe calls Trifles and 
Formalities. 3 
Do young Women imagine it ſufficient 
to have a modeſt and compoſed Outſide; 
and that under this their Diſguiſe, they 
can cheriſh vicious Paſſions in their Heart, 
without incurring. Ridicule, when the 
Myſteries of their Hypocriſy are diſco- 
vered ? Of late Years they have laid aſide 
that ſcrupulous ſeverity, which was a 
grand Security to Virtue, and appear too 
good Natured and Complaiſant, too 
Gentle and Familiar-: In a word, the 
have not a ſufficient Doſe of Diſcreti- 
on, though this is one of the moſt eſ- 
| ſential 


= 


* 2 — 1 
— * 850 


ſential Ingredients thut belong to them. 

Tis ill Reaſoning, for a Manzo fay, he 
is atisfied with a clear onſcience; and 
that he is not in an Humour to con- 
ſtrain himſelf to conform to the Caprice 
of the World. He that will not be at 
the Pains to ſave Appearances, irritates 
Satyr; and there's no way to tie up Slan- 
der when it's once broke looſe. Tis too 
late to take Meaſures, when one has loſt 
his Reputation. ru 

Young Women take a liberty now a- 
days on certain Subjects wherein they 


ought to maniteſt more R-!erve and Cir- 


cumſpection: That wantuo and audaci- 
ous Deportmeat renders them Contempti- 
ble. It ill becomes them to talk on cer- 
tain Chapters, and amazes us to fee them 
lo early learned in things they ought to be 
utterly Ignoraat ot : Oa which Occaſions 
they forget that Baſhfulneſs and Modeſty 
is their Province: If they are defective 
in that Point, they are paſt pleaſing Well» 
bred People. Too free Diſcourſe in the 
Mouth of a Maid, however cleanly wrapt, 
has always an III Effect. If their Flat- 
terers praiſe them to their Face tor their 
god Humour, they deſpiſe them to them- 


elves, 
Bb Mothers 
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Mothers too great Indulgence to their 
Daughters, is commonly the corruption 
of their Morals: For when a Maid is 
young and handſome, ſhe is continually 
expoſed to the Flatteries of Admirers; 
and therefore this too eaſy Youth, ſhould 
be ſtrictly rein d by the Hand of a vr 
gilant Mother, and buckled to its Duty. 
Flavia whois at preſent ſo decried, had 
Virtue and Modeſty when ſhe firſt be. 
gan to appear in the World: She owes 
her Ruin to her Mother, who infatuated 
with her Daughter's Charms and Beau- 
ty, made her the Subject of her Dif- 
courſe, and could talk of nothing elle : 
She thought her an Original of Beauty, 
and would have every Body admire her. 
It raviild her to fee her ſurrounded with 
a Crowd of Lovers, which adored her 
like an Idol. She even was ſedulous to 
obſerve to them her Daughter's graceful 
Air and Mien, and heighten all the pret- 
ty things ſhe ſaid. Young Womens Souls 
ſtand roo much bent towards Love and 
Wantonneſs, and there's no need to add 
Fewel to the Fire, and give Licenſe to 
the Inclination. | 
A chance Word dropt ſometimes, does 


abundance of Miſchief, and occaſions 
long 


Sh 


* 
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ving his Opinion of others, when tis to 
theit Diſadvantage, has found out a noble 
Secret to ſave himſelf many Quarrels. So 
far at leaſt we ſhould prevail upon our 
ſelves, as not toſpeak things to a Man's 
Diſcredit, before People that would tell 
him again. This would be making our 
ſelves Enemies on purpoſe. e. 
The Indiſcretion of Talking too freely 
of one another, is the Source of thoſe ſo 
many Differences that embroil the Quiet 
of Mankind: Such as having heard diſo- 
bliging Diſcourſe, repeat it again to the 
Perſons concern'd, are much miſtaken, if 
they think to oblige them by thoſe indiſ- 
creet Confidences. It grates us at the 
Heart to hear a Man; who is ſo impru- 
dent to tell us to our Face vexatious things, 
_ he only repeat what others have ſaid 
of us. 

To pleaſe in Converſation, we muſt 
hear what is ſaid to us, .and give an An- 
ſwer to the Purpoſe; yhich is a Maxim 
obſerved by very few: They that think 
they have more Wit than others, neglect 
to hear, and would fpeak all. Unat- 
tentive to what is ſaid to them, they 
watch for a Moment to interrupt the 
B b 2 Narra- 


long Repentance. He that can wave gi- 
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Narration, that they may vent their 
own Thoughts, which take up all their 
Application. Tis not enough to ſhine 
our ſelves, but we muſt give others time 
to ſtew their Parts and Speak in their 
turn. Converſation is a fort of Com- 
merce, to which every one is to con- 
tribute his Proportion to render it agree- 
able. 25 | 
 ?Tis not enough to be well qualified to 
p'eaſe reaſonable People: But we muſt 
joyn an obliging Carriage which inſinu- 
ates into their Tempers, and a certain 
Complaiſance that piles and yields to their 
diſferent Characters with whom we are 
obliged to live. This Obligingneſs I ſpeak 
of, mult not be Artificial or Hypocritical: 
They that are Civil againſt their Inclina- 
tion, are not fo on all Occaſions, or with 
all ſorts of People. 

Your haughty People ſometimes fami- 
liarize and grow courteous and good na- 
tured, in contradict ion to their Temper: 
Whilſt you Flatter them and Indulge 
their Vanity, you have nothing to find 
fault in them; But the leaſt Word that 
ſcems to affront them, pulls off the Mask, 
and brings them to their natural Chara- 

cter and Complexion, Their Reproaches, 
. 8 ſcornful 


* 


— 


ſcornful Looks, and proud and inſulting 
Way, ſhews what they are, and render 
them very ridiculous. + xt ; 
 *Tis a moſt odious and contemptible 
Character, that of playing the Wit, at 
the Expence of Religion, and things Sa- 
cred: Such as Talk jeſtingly of Myſteries 
they ought to reverence, don't ſo much 
diſcover the Beauty of their Parts, as the 
Deformity of their Morals. Women e- 
ſpecially ſhould not take a liberty of main- 
taining particular Opinions in point of 
Religion. Tis odds but they that dif- 
cover their Indifference to its Maxims, are 
of an irregular Conduct, and have a ſe- 
cret Intereſt to doubt of the Truths they 
conteſt. | 
What Notion can we have of Celione, 
who eagerly diſputes in all Companies a- 
bout the Immortality of the Soul, and 
always maintains the Negative? Had we 
no other Argument of her Lewdneſs, her 
Sentiments in this Eſſential Point af Re- 
ligion, were aà convincing Proof of it. 
Were People in the right upon ſuch Sub- 
jeas, they ought at leaſt ro Talk Soberly 
of them; for what need is there to in- 
ſtruct the Publick in ſuch things as a Man 
2ught to keep to himſelf? 
Bb 3 There 
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mn 


There is no Virtue ſo perfect, but that 
our particular Actions contradict the Ha- 
bit of doing Good. The greateſt Appli- 
cation of a Worthy Man, ſhould be ſo to 
conceal his Infirmities, as that no Body 
might perceive them, or ſuffer by them. 
Let no Man flatter himſelf; he has always 
a worſt Side, which he ought not to ex- 
poſe. The Reaſon of ſo many Peoples ill 
Fame, is not always that they have leſs 
Virtue than thoſe that have Reputation; 
but becauſe they take no pains to conceal 
their Faults and Weakneſſes objected to 
them, from the Eyes of the World. 

To conſider the Life of ſome of the 
French Prelates, you would Swear they 
did not take themſelves for the Apoſtles 
Succeſſors: Their Train and Equipage, 
great Living, Magnificence of their T 
ble and high Play; their Deportment 
and Employments are no ways ſuitable to 
the Profeſſion they have embraced. Their 
whole Life is conſum'd in an effeminate 
Sloth: The Care of their Flocks is the 
leaſt Concern to them, which you would 
think given up to their Dioceſans Repro- 
bation: Hence we may well ſay with one 
of their modern Poets. N 
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Eſt-ce pour travailler que vous etes Prelat ? 
De votre aignite ſoutenez mens Þ eclat. 


Men of the long Robe, when they are 
young, unleſs they rake care, grow 
too airy and volatile: The Court ways 
which they ſtudy to copy, and copy ill, 
throw them off their Character, and give 
them a falſe Air, which commonly makes 
them ridiculous. Young Cleon N ee 
with his Band and Gown, will always 
appear in a Cravat and Coat. He talks 
always of Hunting, Dogs, and Horſes, 
and very rarely of the Code and Digeſt. 
He is the Whole Day at Table; grows 
drunk, and Swears like a Captain of Dra · 
goons. 6 

The Reaſon why we find ſo few per- 
fect in the Art of Pleaſing, is, that they 
don't carefully obſerve what it is diſtin- 
guiſhes accompliſh'd- Perſons from the 
Vulgar; and that makes others ſo offen- 
ſive. Nothing forms the Mind like the 
Uſe of the World: This gives it that tin- 
cture of Politeneſs, which is only obtain'd 

by the frequent Sight of polite Perſons, 
and copy from their Plan. They that 
begin to appear in the World, ſhould be 

| Bb 4 above 
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above all things toiicitous to gain the 
Eſteem of Men of Worth. 

We have found tic Knack of pleaſing, 
when we know how to adapt our ſclves 
to the Genius of thole we converſe with. 
People naturally love to ſee their Taſtes 
and Inclinapions approved by others; and 
can't ay ond; ſome Cmmplacency for thoſe 
that conform to ther, Humours. If the 
Perſons you viſit, are ina dark and cloudy 
Temper, you muſt co H poſe your Coun- 
tenance, and not accoſt im with a free 
and chearful Air: On tue contrary, if 
they are gay; don't diſturb them with 
an auſtere Mien, which ſcems to diſap- 
prove their Mirth ; you wo''l.! be look'd 
ON as a troublefome Perſon , belid-s, that 
it is uneaſy to act ſuch a dilagreeable 
Part. 

We are obliged in the Cc mmerce of 
the World, to ſce People of all ſorts; 
Tis a great Axt to be able to accommo- 
date our ſelvev to all Characters; and the 
moſt centain Sign of a Superiority of Wit, 
is to know how to comply. with others, 
ſo as to riſe or ftoop as Qccaſion ſerves. 

Profeſs'd Scholars know not how to en- 
tertain the Ignorant. 'Well:bred People 
are uneaſy in the Converſation of Clowns, 

People 
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People that are gay would always laugh, 
but that Merriment does not compromiſe 
with thoſe that have anv Trouble. The 
to Serious, who never deſcend from their 
Gravity, are very uncaſy to thoſe who 
would give a Looſe to "their; Mirtha 
What a Plague to Society is a Man 


who has written à Book, or any Piece of 


Learning? You muſt have the Complai- 
ſance to hear and admire him. An Author 
charm'd with' his own Work, -yhinks 9. 
thers have the ſame Pleaſure in hearing 
as he in ſpeaking, the Scraps of it: In. 
toxicated with the Praiſes of ſome Wo- 
men, pretending to Wit and judgment; 
he is inſenſible of his Folly, and that Men 
of Senſe regard him as a Pedant and an 

Impertinent. 4 
To know how ſcandalous ſome Engage- 
ments are, we muſt conſider them in o- 
thers, Self-love is a kind of Veil, that 
covers the ignominy of thoie Paſhons that 
are dear to us. In ſeeing what Pictures 
are drawn of thoſe who havegthe fame 
Vices, we muſt conclude that we are not 
more favourably treated. A voung Woe 
man that ſees how they are hae d, that 
ive themſelves great Freedoms, , may 
earn an uſeful Leilon, and ſay to her wy 
that 
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that Diſcretion and Modeſty ought to be 
her favourite Virtues. 

The Publick is an inexorable Judge, 
that ought to be more cultivated than it 
is. Tis in vain to fly to the excuſe of In- 
firmity, and the Age's relaxation from this 
great Severity; theſe pitiful Reaſons are 
never heard. Whatever Merit a Wo- 
man has, it all goes for nothing, without 
Virtue and Diſcretion; ſince tis own'd 
that Love is a Stain, that ſullies the faireſt 
Life. If a Woman be not Modeſt, tho? 
the have a Thouſand other good Quali- 


ties, and Birth and Beauty, ſhe is never 


the more eſteemed, Every Body knows 
it; all the World ſays if. Theſe are the 
firft Leſſons inſtilld into young Virgins, 

and yet they'll go on in their own way. 
It was no Advantage to Planting to be 
the handſomeſt Woman in England: Ne- 
ver was ſeen an nobler Air, or greater A- 
greements ; and the Beauties of her Wit, 
ſtill heighten the Charms of her Perſon : 
But her moral Infirmities poiſon d all her 
Merit. She was made to be adored, if 
ſhe had been more proud; but ſhe re- 
ceived Laws from her Lovers, inſtead of 
commanding them with the imperious Se- 
verity ſhe might have uſed, had 1 
en 
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been too weak. Tho' her Fortune was 
conſiderable, few People would venture 
on her for a Wife, becauſe of the Wanton- 
neſs of her Temper and Addiction to In- 
treigues and Gallantry, Her Beauty, 
Wealth and Birth, could not ſecure her 
from being conſidered as a Crack. 

I cant conceive how Women that 
Game high, and fee no other Women but 
as ſcandalous as themſelves ; that ſpend 
Nights and Days with Men in Publick 
Houſes, would be thought Modeſt, and 
take it ill to have their Virtue ſuſpected. 
So irregular a Life is a Sign of a depray*d 
Mind and corrupted Heart. * | 
They that are ſtill fond of the World, 
when the World has no kindneſs for them, 
are much to be pitied. A worn out and 
turrowed Face, makes but an il] Figure a- 
—_— ſuch as ſparkle with the Fire of 
Youth. *Tis not the Seafon to give away 
to Frolick and Mirth, when one is old; 
and if one put on a ferious and reſerved 
Look, *tis a conſtraint to Youth,who think 
only of Diverſion, and breath nothing 
but Gallantry and Gayety. 

Generally ſpeaking, Perſons advanced 
in Years ſeems troubleſome and formidable 
to Youth, becauſe of the Diſpoſition of 

Sentiments, 


—y 
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Sentiments, unleſs they ſtoop, and con- 
deſcend to Juvenilities, unbecoming the 
Character of old Age. They ſhould learn 
how to recede, and to keep Company with 
their Equals, and no longer pretend to be 
agrees and diverting,. whea the Seaſon 
of thoſe things is over. 8 
Is there any Reaſon for an old Woman 
that marries a young Husband, to com- 
plain that he does not care for her? 1 
now he is obliged to ſome Complaiſance 
and Officiouſneſs, to recompence her for 
the Charge She is at for him: But if She 
demands any thing elle, if She requires 
Love, and Ardour, and Tenderneſs, She 
is much out in her Accounts. Dorinta is 
fifty, Who has married Philiſtus of thir- 
ty; an handſome and genteel Man, who 
loves high Living and Play. Do- 
riatz is wondrous fond of this young 
Spouſe : She furniſhes him with gaming 
Money and fine Equipage, and a noble 
Table. He loves not Dorinta, but {lights 
and di ſreſpects her; 'tis an uncivil Man: 
Decency would oblige him to make up 
his want of Love to his old Wife; by 
ſome outward Shews, as who furniſhes 
him with liberal Sums, to ſupply all his 
extravagant Expences. 7 2 
18 
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The Deſign a Woman has formed to 
Marry a Man, with whom ſhe keeps up 
an intimate Correſpondence for a lon 
time, does not juſtify her to the World: 
No Body penetrates her Intentions: And 
ſuch a loag eltabliſh'd Commerce is a ſuf- 
ficient Ground for Scandal, tho* there was 
nothing Criminal in it. Reputation is a 
Plant of fo tender a Growth, Infirmity is 
ſo over-ruling, the Inclination to judge 
Ill of our Neighbour ſo Natural, that we 
can't be too precautious, nor over diligent 
to keep fair with the Publick, and ſtopthe 
Mouth of Slander. N 

This an odd Conjunction, an old Man 
Match'd with a young Woman: Such 
Alliances expoſe Women to great Temp- 
tations. The Caraſſes of an old Huſ- 
band muſt needs be diſguſtful to a young 
Wife: The Diſproportion of Age breeds 
an Antipathy, becauſe naturally we love 
our Like, and the Cold and Phlegm of 
Age. do but ill comport with the Flame 
and Charms of Youth. 

Does a Man advance in Years, nau- 
ſeous, Diſtemper'd and over-run with 
Rheume and Defluxion, pretend to fix 
the Heart of a young Girl that's brisk 
and amiable and fond of Pleaſure? He 


argues 


/ 
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argues ill, if he Flatters himſelf that his 
Riches will be much available to procure 
her Love, or that his little Aſſiduities and 
Complaiſance will leſſen her Diſguſt for 
his Perſon ; that Officiouſneſs, Deſire of 
Pleaſing and Affectations, render him ſtill 
more diſagreeable: The Carelles of a Man 
that is not lov'd are inſipid and turn the 
Stomach of a Young Wife, who ſome- 
times ſeeks to indemnify her felt with 
more agreeable Company, for the tædium 
an old Husband gives her. 2 

Tis a Miſtake in an old Man to think 
to bear up, by the Charms of his Behavi- 
our. If his Employs, and Services, and 
perſona] Merit Recommend him, he is 
reſpected and courted for the Succour that 
is expected from him: But if he affects 
to be agreeable departs he, out of his 
Character and loſes part of his Merit. 
The more he tricks up and ſweetens to 
pleaſe People, the more he makes himſelf 
deſpis'd ; and though he be cultivated, he 
is commonly regarded as a ridicalous old 


Fop. 


Husbands are obliged to be civil and 
complaiſant to rheir Wives, but not to 
Dotage and . The Women ſome- 
times abuſe jt, an 


when they get the 
Aſcen- 


oboe 
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Aſcendant, their Empire is Tyrannical. 
One would ſay, to ſee ſome Women's 
Conduct, and how termagantly they 
treat their Husbands, that they only look d 
upon them as their Bailiffs, or Stewards. 
of their Houſhold, who have all the Do- 
meſtick Cares and Troubles upon their 
Shoulders, in which their Wives have 
not the leaſt part. 

Avarice is a Counterpoize to Merit, and 
which weighs down the Ballance. This 
ſingle Vice is ſufficient to make Men ri- 
diculous, who might diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves by their other good Qualities. No- - 
thing is more deſpicable than a cove- 
tous Lover, an intereſſed Devotee; and 
one that Builds, and ſpoils his Deſign by 
an ill placed Thrift; he that has a ſhat- 
ter'd Retinue, and denies himſelf the moſt 
neceſſary and agreeable things. 

The Outrage of Parents is not a good 
way to bring Children to their Duty. 
When they are in Fault, you are to pun- 
iſh them with Moderation; and let them 
ſee your Affection for them, even in their 
Chaſtiſements. Children on their part, 
ought never to be deficient in their Re- 
ſpects to their Parents, whatever rigo- 


rous Treatment they receive from them. 
The 
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The Harſhneſs of the one, does not au- 
thorize the Rebellion of the other. 

We don't always get the Love of Peo- 

le, by doing them great Services. I 
Es not by what Caprice it- is, we are 
naturally under a Conſtraint with thoſe 
to whom we are much obliged ; and 
we incur the Sight of them with ſome 
Uneaſineſs and ReluQtance. - 

A miſplaced Liberality does a Man no 
Credit: We muſt be liberal with diſtin- 
ction, and diſpoſe of our Bounty with 
Diſcretion, What would it coſt to ac- 
company our Preſents with ſome obliging 
Word, which would -heighten the Price 
. 

Few People delight in Liberalities, or 
behold the Askers without ſome kind of 
Repugnance. This is a ſordid Sentiment, 
and ought by no means to appear. If you 
yield to the Entreaties of your Friends, 
let an obliging Look accompany the Kind- 
neſs; and convince them, you ſincerely 
delire to do them Service. 

Benefits encreaſe or diminiſh Friend- 
ſhip, according to the different Circum- 
ſtances that accompany them: A Man's 
Blood rites againſt thoſe that diſcover 
their regret todo him a Pleaſure. There's 

as 
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as much Art required in Giving as Refu- 
ſing: A Denial qualified with ſome Soft- 
nings, and a great Demonſtration of Sin- 
cerity, does not offend rational Perſons. 

To adapt our ſelves to the good Liking 
of the World, we muſt give to every one 
what they are priviledged to demand of 
us. Our Superiours demand Reſpect and 
Deference, and Submiſſion: Our Equals 
Civility and good Nature: Our Relations 
Friendſhip : Our Friends, Affection and 
Confidence: Every Body Sincerity, and 
the Services in our Power when they have 
occaſion for our Aſſiſtance. We muſt help 
the Miſerable by our Charity, and our E- 
nemies by Generoſity. But let it be with- 
out Oſtentation and Flattery, without 
Sordidneſs and Intereſt, 

*Tis Violating all the Laws of Deco- 
rum, to treat Perſons ſuperior to us by 
their Quality and Station, Employs or 
Age, in a familiar Way. Familiarity is not 
ſufferable but amongſt Equals; and tho 
People ſometimes wave their Priviledges, 
yet ought we not to forget our Duty, and 
treat them otherwiſe than their Chara- 
Qer demands. Yraſhlus has been a Mul- 
queteer ſix Months, and he talks with 
the ſame Liberty, Familiarity, and Jo- 

0 coſeneſs 
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coſeneſs to the Captain of the Company, 
as if he was talking to his Comerades. He 
entertains him with his Love Intrigues, 
and gives him the Narrative of all his 
Adventures, with an Air of Aſſurance 
only incident to a Fool, that does not per- 
ceive he is laugh'd at, and that he offends 
Decor um. 

The Dotages of the Underſtanding are 
eaſier cured than thoſe of the Will: For 
the Will where it faſtens will not eaſily 
loſe its Hold: The Underſtanding is 
more deſultory and volatile. Our Re- 
flections inward upon our ſelves, hel 
to correct the Extravagances of the Mind, 
but the Engagements of the Heart hinder 
us from reflecting 

The Defect of Underſtanding is com- 
monly the Cauſe, that many handſome 
Women are not loved to the Degree they 
appear Amiable. Their Beauty is attra- 
ctive, and their Carriage is forbidding: 
*Tis a kind of Counter-Charm, to diſ- 
pel the Faſcination of their Beauty, 

Modeſty ſo eſſentially belongs to ſome 
Characters and Profeſſions, that the leaſt 
Remiſſion therein, deſtroys all the Eſteem 
a Man has acquired, It aſtoniſhes the 
Publick, to fee ſome People live with a 

Licence 
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Licence and Indulgence ſo unbecomin 
them. Engenius has a Thouſand — 
Qualities. He has Senſe, and Govern- 
ment; his Perſon is pliant and inſinuating: 
He would bean accompliſh'd Man, if he 
could rid himfelf of one Fault, which 
poiſons, as I may ſay, all his Merit, and 
renders his fine Talents the leſs taking: 
He has too debonair and free a Deport- 
ment with the Women, tho” his Profeſſi- 
on and Employs, demand more Reſerve 
and Circumſpection. Te 

Tis a great Cruelty to deſpiſe People 
under Misftortunes : Have theynot already 
particular Troubles enough, unleſs you 
add Raillery and Inſult? The offenſive 
Names of Wretch, Scoundrel, Beggar, 
ought not to enter into the Diſcourſe of 
the Well-bred, nor any other injurious 
Terms that raiſe an Idea of Contempt. 

The Ladies that ſpend the greateſt 
part of their Time in the Country, are 
commonly more unpoliſh'd than they 
that live 1n great Towns ; becauſe they 
ſtudy leſs to pleaſe : Being taken up with 
their Houſewifry and domeſtick Affairs, 
they neglect thoſe Agreements that are 
not of much uſe to them. There's no 


ogcafion to take much Pains, when they 
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are only obliged to pleaſe their Hus- 
bands. Al RG | 
The Women have for ſometime com- 
plain'd that the Men are Incivil, Un- 
complaiſant and Brutal, Whom do they 
blame ſor. it? If they were not ſo very 
tractable, the Men would be more ſub- 
miſſive and reſpectful. No Body can 
eſteem your light and wanton Creatures, 
whatever fine things he may tell them : 
They amuſe for a time ; but a Corre- 
ſpondence not founded on Eſteem and 
Reſpect, can be of no long Continuance. 
is natural for Women to. deſire to 
pleaſe ; nor ought they to be blamed, 
when they have no particular Views, 
and this Deſire continues General. An 
Husband that obſerves in his Wife's Con- 
duct any Inclination that's injurious to 
him, may expreſs his Reſentment, with- 
out making a Noiſe of it: That's the 
utmoſt Miſery of Marriage, and the 
Ruin of Affection, which ſhould be its 
chief Comfort. 1 

The Ladies Morals are fallen a little 
to decay; they don't majeſtically enough 
maintain the Empire which their Beauty 
and Merit naturally give them over Men. 
Formerly ng Body durſt take Liberties 
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before them: But Men at preſent are 
not ſo ſcrupulous, but diſcourſe to them 
in a manner that ſavours of the Looſe- 
neſs of the Age. The diſcreeteſt of em 
are not allarm'd, provided they talk in 
ambiguous Terms, and clean Linnen. 
Thoſe that ſeem to be exceptious, have 
ſo affected a Way with them, as lets their 
true Sentiments appear through it. 

Can a Woman of an irregular Con- 
duct be ignorant of the Satyr and Scan- 
dal that is ſpread of her? If ſhe be not, 
How has ſhe the Face to appear? As 
good a Look as ſhe ſets upon it, the Loſs 
of her Reputation gives her many un- 
grateful Moments. The looſeſt of the 
Sex have ſtill ſome Remains of Modeſty: 
They can't forbear Praiſing and Eſteem- 
ing Women whoſe Vertue does Honour 
to their Sex. Tho? they abandon them - 
ſelves to their proſtitute Temper, they 
have now and then ſome Intervals ot 
Reaſon, wherein they can't pardon their 
own Diſorders. 

The idle Life of Women is the ſirſt 
Source of their Diſorders : They know 
not how to ſpend their Time, to keep off 
that Irkſomeneſs of Thought, which 


they dread above all things: Hence they 
ee ; recur 
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recur to Play, and other itil more cri. 
minal Diverſions. The Generality love 
not Reading ; and thoſe Books they ſtu- 
dy corrupt their Imaginations, and form 
their Heads to Amours and Intrigues. 
"Tis not for Ioſtruction they have re- 
courſe to Books, but to learn the Ad- 
ventures of other Women, and all the 
Artifices neceſſary to- the. Succeſs of an 


Intrigue. 

It ſeems a Paradox to ſay, that the 
more a Woman abounds in Wit, the leſs 
reaſonable, and commonly leſs amiable 
ſhe is. Her Head is Inſtrumental to the 
Corruptions of her Heart. Vivacity ren- 
ders her Inconſtant: Penetration gives 
her more Artifice and Malignancy. Ex- 
perience daily demonſtrates that the moſt 
Slanderous, the moſt Satyrical, the moſt 
Deceitful, the moſt Wanton, and moſt 
Extravagant among them, have more 
Wit than the generality of Women. 
Their Vices increaſe in proportion to 
their Wit, which they make a bad 
Uſe of 

Moſt Women are Incomprehenſible: 
Their Character is Dark, and Myſteri- 
ous, and a Riddle. The fame Woman 


15 Laviſh i in all her Expences, and Co- 
vetous 
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dountable is, that Men who know Wo- 
mens Faults and Infirmities, who are 
Witneſſes of them, and ſuffer by them, 
can't break off from them. Men that 
are ſo wiſe, and Heads that are ſo ſtrong, 
give way to be confounded by a Glance 
ofan Eye, and the Luſtre of an handſome 
Pace. 
Commendations miſguideWomen, and 
hide their Information. They would 
ave fewer Faults, if they had leſs Incenſe 
given them. Tis their Flatterers that 
make them Incivil, Proud, Contemptu- 
ous and Haughty, by placing them above 
all other Women; and they are unwil- 
ling to deſcend from this imaginary Su- 
Rey: | 
Tis from a delicate Pride or Selt-love, 
that moſt Women in France put on the 
Mask of Devotion, after they have acted 
another Character. This affected Devo- 
tion is a very convenient Tranſition from 


a moſt licentious, to that moſt auſtere 
Cc 4 Life, 
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Life, which does them ſo much Honour 
in the World; There's no need of chang- 
ing the Principles, but only changing the 
Habit. Tis not to be more Huinble, 
Modeſt, Paſſive, and Mortified, that 
they lengthen their Sleeve, and fill their 
Bags with Primmers and Beads: But 
only more conveniently to enjoy all the 
Pleaſures of Life, without being cenſured 
by the World. The Dercorum of Gravity 
is due to a certain Age which they cant 
diſpence with, without making them- 
ſelves Ridiculous: They dare not per- 
mit themſelves Pleaſures that make a 
Noiſe, but they find ways of Secrecy and 
Silence to ſatisfy themſelves. 

A Woman of Wit, who thinks her 
ſelf ſo, and is fully perſwaded of her 
Superiority of Genius, regards all the 
= of her Sex with Pity. It will not 
be believed perhaps; but Experience is 
a convincing Proof of it, that the more 
Wit a Woman has, the leſs ſhe has of 
common Senſe: It we examine the Cha- 
racters of thoſe who have ruin'd their 
domeſtick Aﬀairs, who have fallen into 
Diſgrace by the Diſorder of their Con- 
duct, who can agree with no Body, nor 

| no 
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no Body with them; we ſhall find, with- 
out more ado, that all theſe Women had 
a great deal of Wit and little Judg- 
ment. 

Clorina reads all ſorts of Books, good 
and bad, without Diſtinction or Taſte. 
She does not read for Inſtruction, but 
only to have the Glory of a great Rea- 
der, and to cite the Names of many Au- 
thors, which is all that ſhe retains of 
her Reading. But ſhe has got by it a 
great Preſumption, which appears by 

er ſevere Cenſures of all, even the moſt 
excellent Works, which ſhe miſerably 
decries. Clorina would be thought ju- 
dicious at any Price ; even at the Ex- 
pence of her Judgment, which ſhe be- 
trays the Weaknels of. 

The wiſe Man has ſaid, that a prodigal 
Woman ruins the beſt Houſe: which 
is an unreaſonable and criminal Diſſi- 
pation, But moſt Women are more 
obnoxious to the other Extreme. They 
are naturally Thrifty, and fo far from 
Superfluities, as to retrench Neceſſaries. 
They themſelves firſt ſuffer by their 
Sordidneſs, and every Body elle after. 
If they add Habit to. their Wr 

they 
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they are Incorrigible. This Exceſs of 
Goed- Houſewitry renders them very 
Contemptible, perverts their natural 
Equity, and ipoils their good Senti- 
ments: And they need only this Weak- 
neſs to ruin their Credit, whatever Me- 
rit they may have. 

What Cenfuſion does nota Woman cauſe 
in a Family who is addicted to Play, and 
hazards great Sums? Diſcord, Domeſtick 
Diſcontents, and abſolute Ruin, are the 
inevitable Conſequences of this Paſſion, 
which at laſt turns to Fury and Diſtracti- 
on. It is rare to ſee Women weaned from 
this vicious Paſſion ; nothing but Poverty 
and Ruin can baniſh them from Gaming. 
Melantine after She has loſt all, begs an 
Alms to game with. One of her Rela» 
tions has compaſſionately taken her to her 
Houſe: She gives her Diet and Cloaths, 
and all things neceſſary to her Subſiſtence. 
But the Wreck of her Fortune, has not 
been able to extinguiſh her Fondneſs for 
Play. She mingles with the Raſcality, to 
iport the little Money She has got, which 
She has the Sordidneſs to beg. If Fortune 
happens to look uponher with a more fa- 


vourable Eye and make her a Winner, 
She 
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She ventures in one Day all her Profits for 
many Months. Incapable of being cor- 
rected by her paſt Misfortunes, and ſtill 
flatter'd with the Hopes of emerging, tho”. 
She be ſunk beyond Retrieval. She leads 
a Life that moves the Pity of thoſe that 
have ſeen her in ſo different a Condition. 
The natural Temper of Women ought 
to keep them out of Law Suits : As their 
Indifference, natural Lazineſs, Love of Di- 
verſions and Pleaſures, the Concern for 
their Adjuſtments and their Beauty. But 
when they are once embarqued, they have 
other Qualities to retain them to the Courts. 
They are more unteachable, more heady, 
more intereſted, and more opiniative than 
Men; and will leſs hearken to Reaſon. 
Pride, Indignation and Shame of yield- 
ing, makes them continue a Suit, where- 
in they have no Intereſt, but to ſatisfy 
their Vanity and Revenge. Nothing is 
more pitiable than a Woman skill'd in the 
Subtilties and Quirks of the Law, by a 
long uſage of the Bar. You find an en- 
tire Revolution in her Temper : The 
hurly-burly of Buſineſs ſerves her inſtead 
of Walks and Pleatures and Intrigues. 
Women are not naturally Enemies to Diſ- 
pautes 
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putes, Quarrels, Broils and Variance; fo 
that the tumult of Trials grows at laſt 
an agreeable Occupation, becauſe it in- 
dulges their Inclination to Diſſention , 
Hatred and Slander, and is an inexhauſti- 
ble Source of Complaints, Reproaches 
and Invectives: And they even find in it 
wherewithal to ſatisfie their deareſt and 
niceſt Paſſions. Their Charms are a 
wonderful Loadſtone to attract the Judg- 
es and engage them in their Intereſts; 
they ſtudy to Pleaſe, and leave no Stone 
unturn d to miſlead them: Art ſeconds 
their Beauty, and when their Artifices 
have ſucceeded, they applaud themſelves 
for the Triumph. Hatred hardly gives a 
Woman leſs Pleafure and Pain than Love: 
It ſeemsto be the more livelyand animated 
Paſſion, and gives the moſt violent Moti- 
ons; Law-ſuits are the Triumphs of this 
Paſſion which awakens all the reſt, be- 
cauſe Glory and Intereſt are the two 
Springs that move the Souls of the Liti- 
gants: You ſee what makes Suits Ever- 
laſting, eſpecially when Women are con- 
cern'd in them. They ſeldom come to 
an Accommodation: Prejudice bereaves 


them of the Liberty to hearken to good 
| | Advice: 
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Advice: The more Arguments you offer 
to convince them, the more Subterfuges 
their Obſtinacy finds to elude their Force: 
The end of their Life precedes the end of 
the Suit, and the laſt Breath of a Woman 
of this Character is caſt out by the Regret 

| ſhe has to leave her Enterprize unfiniſh'd. 
We find Women that have a Strength 
of Genius, and a moſt exquiſite Judgment, 
that are capable of a generous Reſoluti- 
on, and great Undertakings. But gene- 
rally Speaking, they are of a weaker and 
nicer Conſtitution than Men: Which 
makes them ſo indulgent to themſelves, 
and ſo deſirous to be flatter d. Their 
Heads are filld with Prejudices, and 
turn'd to Trifling: When they have fix*d 
their Reſolution they obſtinately maintain 
it, tho' they are naturally volatile and in- 
conſtant. Tis hard to bring them off from 
their Amuſements, to engage them in 
any thing more ſerious, unleſs they have 
ſome violent Paſſion that prevails over 
their Temper. This new Intereſt that 
engages them, draws them as I may ſay, 
out of their ſelves, and diſcovers in their 
own Bottom; ſuch Recruits as they never 
thought on: They grow bold and enter- 
prizing: 
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prizing : Pains, Perills, and Diſappoint- 
ments dont diſhearten them. Oppoſiti- 
ons whet their Courage, and teach them 
to bear up againſt all Obſtacles: They re- 
pine not at the longeſt Fatigues, to pur- 
chaſe an inſignificant Pleaſure. 
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Source and ſeveral Branches, | 1bid 
Delicacy (falſe) the effect Mil Humour or ill Breeding 
337. les ſeveral Steps ibid. 
Dependance, the Puniſhment of it, | 290 


Devotees, AﬀeQation in them cenſured, 91, 92, 93 
Diſcourſe, Formality in it and Starchneſs cenſured, 


38, 94 
Diſcretion of Men: ought not to be depended upon, 313 
Diſgrace not to be inſulted, 254 
Diſſimulation expoſed 140 


Drollery, when it diſgufts | 31542 
8 = 


by 


E Ccleſiaſticks in France, ſcandalouſiy Prodigal 366 
| Equipage of Ecclefiaſticks ought to be regulated 
by the Government 


Eſteem, 
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INDEX. 
Eſteem of tent;mes owing to Fare or Fortune, 9. I leſ* 
fen'd, and ſometimes quite loſt, by too frequent Con- 


verſation ibid. 
Event, che Ijuſtice of judging of things by the Event 


_— 


— 


243 
Excellencies without Modeſty are diſpleaſing to others 


| | Ito 
Expences, Indiſcretionin them 75, 76,225 
Experience makes us more acceptable to the World than 
Precept. 358 
Extravagances oug he to be without Witneſſes 297 
F. 

T7 Acetiouſneſs. See Gaiety. 

Family, The beſt way to govern it. 168 


Familiarity with Nomen of Merit and Beauty dange= 


rous, 18. Familiarity at the firft Viſit cenſured, 72, 
314. Familiarity with Perſons of a high Rank cen- 
ſured, 72,377. Exceſs of it ſuits with none 356 
Faults inſeparable from human Nature, 8. Ve ſhould 
ſometimes diſſemble the ſeeing them, 25. Cautions 
relating to the Faults of others, 46, 69. Vain Men ne- 
ver own 4 Fault, 105 Why People correct chemſelves of 
any Fault, 113. Ne muſt not pretend to correct all that 
have committed Faults, 161, 170. The Vanity of 
obſerving the Faults of others 287, 343, 344 


Favorinus h Character 45 
Favourites rarely approved 187 
Feaſts, how to be managed 39 
Fickleneſs expoſed 320, 331 
Finical AfeRation 96 


Flattery a Vice much in Vogue, 125, Hop to diſtinguiſh 
Dd 2 8 


INDEX. 


it from ſincere Praiſe, 2 34, 237. Tis ſcandalous 


ibid 

Fools perſiſt always in their Errour 105 
Foppery incregſes with Age 118 
PFormaliſts expoſed 183, 342 


Fortune, change it begets a change of Manners and 
Opinion, 2.4, 201. Why Men of Integrity ſeldom 
get any great Fortune 265, 266 

Friendſhip ſhewn will not oblige People if we talk, much 
of it, 25. True Friendſhip requires Courage, 2.5 2. 


"Tis baniſhed the World by Intere#t 253 
G. 

Aiety overdone grows inſitid, 135. It ſhould al- 

ways be moderate. 209 

Gameſters can hardly be worthy Men 261 

Gaming corrupts the beft Principles 266 

Neither Experience nor Misfortunes will cure it 

| 273 

Generoſity ſtifled by Intere ft 263 

Gerion : Character of the Hero of. France expoſed 

167, 168 

Gratitude oyght to be free and eaſy -255 

Greatnels affected by Inferiors is expoſing, 95, 96,1 55. 

| | 156 

Great Men's Caprices command the Multitude 226 
H. 


Airbrain'd Behaviour can never pleaſe 206 
Head guilty of fewer Faults than the Heart 

317 
Haughty 


IND EX. 


Haughty ſtrain beſt anſwered without Commotion, 20 
Haughty People muſt. ſubmit to a thouſand Mortiſicati- 


—_ 2284. 
High Birth no foundation of Pride 291 
High Living does not make a Man Valuable 

| 157 

Hochſtet Bartel 231 
Homebred People very fond of their perſonal Merit 
107 

Husband miſerly to 4 young Wife, bazards both her Ho- 

nour and hi own 310 
Hypocriſy expo d 136 
Houſwifery deſpiſed by Women if great Figure 

225 

J. 
Dleneſs of Women the firſt ſource of their Diſorders 
381 


Jealouſy in Huibands cautioned, 5 T. "Tis oftentimes 
Fatal to their Repoſe and Honour, 175. I 4 
ſource of a thouſand Impertinencies, 3 22. Fealou- 
fies ſhould be well conceal'd, 329. In the infalib'e 
Sign of an ill-turn'd Mind and a grovellinz Soul 

333 

Jelts, Caution: about them, 55, 71. Some weuld 

rather diſoblige their beſt Friends than laſe them 


130 

Jeſter, his Character wy 
Ignorant People talk, moft 193 
Impatience zo tell every thing we know, a certain ſizn of 
Vanity 376 


Dd 3 Im- 


IN DE X. 


lmpetienoe — People are ſpeaking diſcovered in the 

Looks, a Vice | 19 
Imperfections natural, 'tis uncivil to mention them 
Impertinence ariſes from want of Attention, 189. It's 


Definition ibid. 
Impertinents, ſeveral Species of them, I95, 201 
Impoſtures their Effects 138 
Incompliantneſs of Humour repreſented 302 
Indifference to things ſuprizing cenſured 289 


Indiſcretion the effect of Unpoliteneſs, 40. Indiſcre- 
tion defined, 43. Tis hard to be cured 

Ingratitude natural to ſome, the effect I a ſceret Pride 

111 

Inſignifcancy in the World repreſented 283 

Inſulting a Man guilty of a Folly, and expreſſing a 

malicious Joy at bis Confuſion, is extremely rude 


and cruel 22, 162 

Interruption in Converſation an unpardonable Incivilig 

18, 311,325 

Intereſt ies various Effect. 247 
L. 


Aughing at other's Follies cenſured - 57 
Law-ſuits Hereditary, 256. They warp the 
| Mind mot, and ſooneft corrupt Integrity 261 
Learned men why unacceptable to men of breeding 37, 
192. They have a lofty lea their omm Suſſiciency 102 
Learning pompouſly diſplqyed, a Sign of fooliſh Vanity 


IOT 

Liberality miſplaced does a Man no Credit * 
Living (A of) the moſt uſeful of all Sczences, 57 6 

| learn d ſometimes by ill Fortune 290 


M. 


* 


— 
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M. 


Aggotry expoſed. 318 
Marriage, the. Inconventiences it, 17 4. eſbe- 
cially of matching Touth with old Age, 3723737374 
Maſters indiſereet in talking before their Servants 65 
Matrimony ebe hopes of it make Women take too great a 
Liberty. 5 4. 
Meanneſs of Birth not to be conceal'd, 94. People of 
mean Extraction apt to be vain in pretending Antiqui= 
ty 108. and that very inſolently, 157, They ex- 
poſe themſelves to Ridicule, in affecting to equal and 
converſe with the Courtiers, 211, 212, 212, 339. 
They have à great Opinion of their own perſonal Merit 


| 239 
Melancholy, why Men fall into it without knowing the 
Reaſon 275 


Men are ever diſpoſed to judge il of Women, 24.5. TD, 
Men take {a little Pleaſure in one another 334 
Merit (Great) is ſometimes nothing but agreat Artifice 
10 hide Imperfettions, 8. Merit no defence againſt 
abe Raillery of Buffeens,12 8, 1 2.9. Fondneſs of one $ 
own Merit, leads to many Extravagancies, 283. It 
diſquiets us when we ſee the Merit of others, 284. 
 Conſciouſneſi of Merit bears no Competitors 293 

Merlet (Counteſi of) ber Charader 
Miſanthropy repreſented 164 
Misfortunes, a great mark of Weakneſs and Pride to be 
always complaining of them, 274. eſpecialy with 4 
Gaiety, 303. Ihe Cruelty of deſpiſing People under them, 
379. a pleaſure taken in relating them, 30 7, 347 
Mode, the change of it conſidered 327 
Dd 4 Modeſty 


— «, 


r 


| Modeſty ſhould not be ſerupulous, 82. — Heck- 
ed a Sign of fooliſh Vanity, 115. Modeſty a Sign of 
Merit 187 

Monder : Character 204 

Moroſe Humour defmed, 166. It ſhuts a Man's Eyes 
again#t his own Intereft, 167. Its other Effects ibid. 


"Tis a Diverſion to Spectator? 179 
Mothers, their Complacency makes their Daughters 
"Ray 291, and Immoral 362 
Murſant his Character 16 
: N * 

Arciſſus C harattariʒ d, 62 
Natural Relations moſt pleaſmg, 203 

N ewſmonger hi Character, 203, 204. importunity 
to tell News M impertinence, 311 


Nicety ef Taſte expoſed, 338, 342. Nicety in point 
of Decorum. 


Nobility Chimerical, 2 the Difeaſe of thoſe that grow 


Rich, 214 
Novelty gains upon the Judgment, — 


5 | 


Bliquy beſt baffled by ſeeming not to bear it, 1 84. 
Obſcenity, th ambiguow, # very imperti- 

nent, 206 
Obſtinacy ibo in vindication of the Truth diſpleaſes, 20 
Old Mer are always kAuring Touth, 172. they would 
be very uſeful if leſs moreſe, 173. Love in them 

is very rediculous, 299, The Ridiculouſneſs of Old 


Women courting all Pleaſures, 300. 371. 372 
| Oo 


INDEX. 

Opinion of one's ſelf, not to be removed, 2.2.3. Opi- 
nion of our omm Merit binders the Diſcovery of fictiti- 
ous Praiſes, 2.31, 232. and makes us backward to 
ow others, 2.35. it ſets all the World againſt us, 
281. tooppoſe the Opinion of all the World, u prodi- 


giouſly fantaſtical, 319. 324. The honour of re« 


ceding from an Opinion, 334 
Opulence without ſenſe, inſpires Men with Pride, 104 
Order, Whimſical People Enemies to it. 22S- 
Outlide handſome, a Prejudice in favour of the Speaker, 
26 
Outward appearance not to be neglected, 38 
P. 


Arents indiſcreet in not diſſembling the inequality 
of AﬀeRion towards Children 64. Their Oue- 
_ * not a good way to bring Children to their Dus 


375 
Paſfons, why we indulge them ſo much 219. They 
are the Cauſe of Injuſtice 248 


Pedantry, very Rude 37. Its unſeaſonableneſs 37. 
It proceeds not from Science, but the il uſe of Science 


329 

Plays or Gaming not to be quite interdiied 173, but 
moderated 174. 
Pleaſing, ebe deſire of it #5 natural 10. How to pleaſe 
in Converſation 363 
Pleaſure (malicious) in the Shame and Uneafineſs o- 
thers 170 


Pleaſe, the beſt way to phaſe j to be civil and no great 
Pretender 227. Why fo few are perfect in the Are 


of Pleafing 367 
| Po. 


9 — — 
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1 N D E X. 
Politeneſs, 4 combination of Virtues 13. Politeneſ 


defined 39 
Politicians ( pretended) their fooliſh fling in pre- 
tending to foreſee all Events 294 


Poverty ; jon d to a high Spirit, a Mi fortune 257 
Praiſes: Equivocal, are but ingenious Satyrs 23 3 
0 


To Praile Friends i a nice Taik 
Praiſes how to be receivd 81, 84, 8 5. The Chara- 
cer of a perpetual Praiſer I63, 309 


Praiſes miſplaced tauſeous 42. To praiſe a Man for 


Qualities that he has not, ts to affront him 115, and 


yet ut Fakes : 2&5 

' Praiſes given to others, in i of the like from 
them 116 
Prejudice divided and refined 2 17. Its Effeds, 

| | 218, Kc. 
Prepoſſeſſion of eminent Qualities, a great ſource of In- 
pertinences 1c, and of Uneafmneſs 183 


Preſumption a Companion of Enorance and Self oonceie 
241. Ie makes a Man negligent and lazy 242 
Pride (ſecret) natur al to all Men 25. Where tu be- 
coming, and where not 1 89, 190. I 4 hind of 
Drunkenneſs and Madneſs that ruins young Women, 


218 

Prodigality cenſured / 2107, 225 
Profeſſion (Perſons of the ſame) always jealous 197. 
The Whimſey of deſpiſing one another WE > + 


Promifes eo be caution ſly granted 4.7. There's a fol- 
iſh Vanity in promifing every one 47. Falſe Promiſes 
expoſed 141, 145, 146 


Prudence uncommon required in a Gentleman of - 


Sword 
Pub: 


IND E X. 


Publick, an inexorable Fudge, that oughe e0 be were 
Sb. than it i J70 - 


Q. 


Uality ( Perſons of ) are of late too familiar with 

one another 200. They bade no authority for 
Nonſence 204. Vices more unpardonable in them 
than in others 211 
Quality (Perſons of) young Women vainly affect to be 
married to em 109. Quality preferred before Me- 
rit and Virtue, a great corruption of Manners 156 


Queſtioners, a ſort of inſupportable People 198 
R | 


Alley, 4 how ts feaſa it 31, 69, 70, 160 
Thu muſt be bore with ſometimes 199 
Reformers are a needleſs Office 187 
Religion, ehe odioyſneſs of playing the Mie, at the ex- 
pence of Religion 36 5 
Reliſh, ſome Impertinents reliſh nothing that's ſaid to 'em 
339 

Reputation, indifference about ie, in Women the bighe#t 
Impudence 57, to think to eſtabliſh their Reputation 
by condemning others, ij in vain 86. Reputation 


not founded on Virtue is not durable 149 
Reſerve, medium between a ſcrupulous reſerve and open- 
neſs 132 
Reſerved, . were formerly more reſerved than the 
Men, but now tis otherwiſe 127 
Retirement gives an Air of Dipnity 9 


Retreat o»ght to begin where Agreements end 2 


_— 


IN p FE X. 


Revenge, an infamous Method of it 355 
Riches once got, never examined how they came 276, 
they cover all Faults 277 


Ridicule in general 5, we may fal into it by thoſe things 
in which we excel 110. Ridiculous Cuſtoms ſeldom 
parted with, becauſe not perceived 118 

Rivaling 4 Superior, dangerous 63 

Rudeneſs creates a general Averfion, and ſpealy a bad 


Education 12 
8. 

Candal ig bed by thoſe who are not able to avoid 

Scholar apt to be fooliſh and ridiculous = 

Secrets not to be imparted to Women 59 


Secrecy enjoyn'd, ſpurs ſome to Diſcovery 11 31 He that 
do's not keep his Friend's Secret cant be an honeſt 
Man ts” 355 

Sedateneſs (apparent) not inconſiſtent with inward diſ- 
quiet 327,328 

Self to tall of ones ſelf and hi own Affairs, nauſeous 5 5, 
58, 60, 121, 303. Self-conceit in Men of Learn- 
ing, the ſourſe of their Unpoliteneſs 36. We ought 
to. ſtudy our ſelves 62. To talk much in one's own 
Diſadvantage # a criminal Affectation 85, 86 

Self. conceit, See Vanity, and 183. It hinders R- 
poſe ibid 

Self- love hinders our bad Qualities to maks any Impreſ- 
fon upon us 114. Its Effect 217, 249 


Self- praiſe expoſed 116, 117, 127 
Services (great) do not always procure Lore 376 
Shyneſs cenſur d 88, 197 


Si- 


Silence, There's a Way to be Silent without the Impu- 
tation of Stupidity | 66 
Sincerity to Exceſi, dangerous 2.8. Sincerity tho blunt, 
preferable to fruitful Careſſes 49. Cautions about 
Sincerity 58. Tis the Soul of Civil - Society 1 40. 
Every one Boaſts of it 145 
Singularity ridiculous 97. Some affect humourſome 
Singularities 1 3 1. They are always offenſtve 326 


Statelineſs in Women when criminal 87, 88 
Stingineſs expoſed 262, 263, 264. 


Story, the difficulty telling a Story well 1 12, 311, 
to be always telling Stories, us ſuperficial Wit 181. 


A merry Story ſhould be gravely told 209 
Subtilizing too much no fign of good Wie 350 
Sufficiency, its Source and its Effect 278 
Suſpicious Men hard to be converſed with 347 

LE 
Able, how to behave at Table 30 
To commend all the Meats at Table 1j inſpid 
201 


Talkers (Great) can't pleaſe long 56. The itch of 
Talking expoſes the Weakneſs of Men 113. The 
Talkativeneſs of Nomen proceeds from their want of 
Underſtanding 12.6. Ignorant People talk moſt 303 
The ill conſequence of talking too freely of one another 


363 

Taſte (Bad) defin'd 12.2. It appears moſt in our Dif- 

ference for Varlets raiſed by their Wits 138 
Temper of _ to be ſtudied 320 

Tea and Coffee, the uſe of it very finical 357 


Time, Actious miſ-timed loſe their value 299 
| Tradeſ- 


8 


— 
* 


INDEX. 


Tradefinen paſſ ng for Perſons of Quality 209, Their 

Wives expoſe themſelves to Ridicule 112 

Treachery cenſured 146. To be guarded wan 
15 

Trouble ( preſent) requires ſpeedy ſuccours more than 

moral Advices 298 


ph 
Anity (fooliſh) defined 57, the reaſon of it 99. 
It ſeldom procures Love 102. The Extrava- 
gances it leads to | 284, KC. 


Virtue ought not to be moroſe 81, nor affected 82, 82. 
Virtues create Enemies 183, 184. The greateſt 
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1 
wy Virtue is to conce al our Infirmities. 366 
10 Vice, all Men have a favourite Vice 210 
Viſions haunt credulous Perſons 246 
| Vilits, Obſervations upon them1 96, 221, 305, 314, 
315, 316 


Uneaſineſs- within makes otleri unegſe 332. To be 
uneaſie at what oth ers ſay of us, a Sourſe of perpetual 
Diſquict 339 

Uncalineſs in Company ſoon. perceived 

Unpoliteneſs, what it is 11. In that of all ” 4s 
which makes.a Man moſt deſpiſable 11, In the 
the cauſe of the inſipidneſ; of young Peoples Diſcourſes 
18. Phy People bred in Colleges are unpolite 37 


W. 


Falth, 7 Effefs 218,239 
Whims of ſome People not to be remedied; 


335 
While 


LL 


INDEX. 


mne. 


Whiſpering in Company unci vil 2 

Will, ebe Dotage of it not ſo eaſily cured as that of the 
Underſtanding. 378 

Wit Starcht and Affected, expos 'd, 321 


Wit (Bold) diſbonourable in Matters of Religion, 2 23 
Wit ſometimes expoſes a Man, 6. The Defire of being 
thought Witty, makes many. Ridiculons, 114. 23 * 1 
208. Every ones a Wit in «his Age, 288, 343 
Wives, their Politicks incomprehenſible, 175.178 
Women, To ſay ſoft things to 1 all, is inſipid, 
14. They ought not to be ſurprized 51. They Nola 
not be too forward in ſurrendring q 2. Ti the high. 
eſt Impudence in them not to be concerned about #4 
Reputation 53. Women not to be intruſted with an 
important Secret 59. Not to be rally d upon 69. 
To boaſt of Favours from Nomen is ridiculous 72: 
Generality of Women wanton 84. Toung Women 
made ridiculous and miſerable by marrying Perſons of 
Quality 109. Women are fond of divulging their, 
Adventures 127, 128. We ought to be very reſerd d 
in paſſing Sentence on the Virtue of Women 149. 
Intereſt is their governing Paſſion 205. Themſelves 
are thecauſe of the little reſpeF paid them 27 1, 280. 
The Licence, Immodeſty, &c of Women expoſid 271, 
272, 273. Women impatient of being rival d in 
any thing 292, 344. The Maggotery of ſome Mo- 
men, who delight in Diſorder 330. The modern Li- 
berty of young Women 360, 361. Tis natural for 
Momen to deſire to pleaſe 3 80. Several Obſervations 
upon their Conduct 382, &c. 
World, he beſt School! to form the Mind 10. That 
School the ſpeedieſt Remedy againſt Unpolit eneſs 29 
Words accidently dropt, the cauſe of Miſchief 70, 362. 
mot 
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i | moft People bave a favourite Word 229 
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Oung People unpolite 18, Indiſereet in talking | 


roo much 66. See Pleaſes. They are apt to 


thin themſelves capable of great Things 
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